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Preface 



Throughout this special Bicentennial publication^ The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
idren invites the reader to sha^re in an historic unfoltfing of educational services for 
handicapped child re*!! and^yoi/th-^ ExceptionalCWId Education at the Bicentennial con- 
tains ^three main aectipns. The first section sets an optimistic lone "^n^l moves thg 
"parade of progress" forward. In ij^tervigws, four'Congressmen.antl leaders frbiw the 
^ure^ of Education for the Handif^appefl and CEClook at futui^^directions from*fheir 
respective perspectivesi:.. 

The second section, "Milestones ^tong the Waj^/' provides a cl^^sule history of special 
education? The individual pieces vyere published originally inkExcepticftidl Children as 
a series of articles commemorating the Bicentennial. , I - ' % 

In May '1977 delegates from all bverflhe nation will caftvene.the first White House 
Cpnferenc^on Handicapped Indivicjuals. The^missio^> of the Conference is to: 

1. Stimulate a nationial assessment of problems faced by individuals with physical or 
mental h^dicaps. o . . . 

2. Generate a national awareness of those^^robleois. 

3. Dey^lop recom^^endations for legislative ^antk administrative actions, to allow 
individuals withTiandicaps to live iheirlives independeTill/rwithdignity/and with 
integration iifto community life. • *" * ^ ' . . 

The Council for Exceptional Children was commissioned to prepare an Awareness 
Paper in thfe area of feducatidn concerns. This paper» "Full Educational Opportunities 
for Handicap{)ed fndividuals/' will be used as a resource document at the national con- 
fareOce as well as at the state conferences preceding the national meeting. Thepaper is 
included here as section th'ree. - 

Many people contributed to the content bf this bbok. Thirty special educators, some 
of whom have vyorked iathe field for over 50 years, participated in a telephone inter- 
view,'thus providing thei)9iis for the Bicentennial series of articles. The White House 
Conference paper is the result of the efforls of a number of outstanding individuals who 
provided ideas, prepared copy, and reviewed th? manuscript. These people are listed 
«on page 83. 

The contributions of all Jre gratefully ackpowledgt^d and appreciated. 
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Jean N. Nazzaro 
Barbara Aiello 



THREE DIMENSIONS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILD EDUCATION 
AT THE BICENTENNIAL 



/ 



For.thife special Bicentennial publicoJlion the developments in educational services for . 
the hpndicapped and gifted have been cast as a porade of progress. Imagine, ifyouwillM 
•the^parade route with various reviewing stands set jap along the way. One stand is 
occupied by some of our members of Congress w'fio have been actively involved in 
implementing legislation for exceptional children. On the next platform wasee several 
staff members from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, US Office of Educa- 
tion, ^d'^riQlly a little.f urther oh^g the route is thqfiAand for The Council for Excep- 
^tional Child-ren. / 

CEC. roving reporters made fliDps af^ach of thesfe reviewing stands and asked tfee 
spec;tatojs about what they saw happening. Generally, the <jj|;jestions followed a pat- 
tern where folks were asked to fill us in on the portions of the parade that had already 
passed. Some of the viewers had been watching the progress of service^ for the handi- 
capped from the time when the parade H|ps rio more than small bands of enthusiasts 
intermittently appearing along the route. ^ , 

iVo bsked »vhat .they saw happening right novy andVhat they thought was still 
around the corner. Each group provides a somowhat-^different diniension on Excep- 
tional Child Education at the Bicentennjal. 




I do bove'O very deep conviciign, a very 
real hof)e, thai handico^^ped children have 
come to be considered o port eftbe regu- 
lar edufationa/ setting.— Senator Jen- 
nings Rando/ph:,^ / ; ' 



Our first slop is at the ^^y '\^vj\x\^ stand sl*! 
up for members of Congress. Here our 
feportef was able to speak vj'Wh US Senator 
/enninss Randolph. Democifet from West Vir- 
ginia and Chairm^an of the SubcommiHee on 
^jie fiandicapped. 

S(5n. Randolph: The major legislative 
landmark which laid the cornerstone for our 
^government's role in education a*nd training 
for the handicapped- took place in 1966. It 
came about with the pass^ige of Public Law 
89-750. That measure contained important^^ 
provisions that mandi^ted the est^?l)lishnient 
of an ad?ninjstrative unit in the United States 
Office of Educatjon that was to coordinate all 
programs and activities and l)e the agency 
tjiat would carry out supportive servires for 
the handi<:apped^nd projects and programs 
for the education and training of the handi- 
capped. Previously, ou^ederal effort was 
fragmented and scattered; there were numer- 
ous l)ureaus and agencies administering edu- 
catioriTil programs for handicapped children. 
' and overlapping and duplication took place. 
' We lacked a realistic national policy. Since 
the passage of the original law. it has been 
amended and ex^panded and has incrfjased the 
assistance to handicapped *childr(?n. 

Additional events over the last few years 
have been the enactment of Public Laws 

93- 380 and 94-142. Now in the Kducational 
Amendments of T974, the state entitlement 
formula was estaWished, c,onlldentiality 
requirements were mandated, and due .pro- 
cess protections for parent's and handicapped 
children were put4in place. In Pul)lic I^aw 

94- 142 the right<of every handicapped child to 
a freehand appropriate pul)lic education was 
assured. We havte provided a new entitlement 
formula, additional, due process protections, 
requirements for individualized program's in 
education, requirements, for nondiscrimi- 
natory testing, and a timetable which the 



states must meet when providing necessary 
educational and trainrng services to handi- 
capped children. 

Could you descrmsomedf the eariy efforts to 
provide services fpf handicapped individuals? 

Sert. H(jndt)lph; Back in 1936,^ President 
Franklin Roosevelt signed the Randolph- 
Sh(!ppard Veoding Facility Act. Through this 
Act blind persons were authorized to operate- 
vending stands in federal buildings in order to 
enlarge their economic opportunities. I feel 
that this Act was not only a breakthro^ugh for 
the blind, but in a sense, it gave independence 
to niany^handicapped groups. It helped op^n 
the doors for all handij.apped persons to meet 
the challenges-of life. 

I remember that when the bill was being 
considered over in the House, there were 
many people, including the Assistant Post- 
master (General, who said it was fine to help*-* 
Vhe blind. f)ut you must be realist id. blind peo- 
ple just can't do these jobs. My response was, 
let's just give them a chance, let's see what 
rhey can do. And they've done it^-Ther^are 
* about 3800 active participants now. They are 
f entrepreneurs in the marketplace. They*-are 
rignt there selling, meeting people, and partic- 
ipatina.irf society. t' 

In is64 Gallaudet College, vvhich is the only 
instnution of higher education for'the deaf in^ 
the woxld. was the first educational facility to 
. receive federal funds in special education fpr 
the handicappied. It mafked. a nevy era in spe- 
cial educatioA. and it set a pattern for pro- 
grams for schools foi/the ^rearing intpaired. 
. Over the. years the research techniques and 
- procedures developed/at Gallaudet have ma^e 
vital contributions to not only hearing 
impairc^d Americans" but hearing impaireff 
individuals throughout the world. Today Gal- 
laudet'p^^vides not only a liberal arts educa- 
tion t() those with impaired hearing, but also 



an array of ser^'^Ki^S/to the deaf and hearing 
impaired from preschool to graduate levels, 
irtcluding the training of professiona^s for 
teaching' and. of course, parents who must- 
understand the proQ£S5^and be a part of it. 
Together with .its sister institution, the 
•National Technical In§titutefoJfne Deyf'in 
Rochester. New York, the^lR^'uly freedom 
of .chf ice— a wider variely^f careers for deaf 
Americans. 



What dp you see as some of the i^ue84hat will 
require further clarification as we get Into this 
new legislation? 

Sen. Randolph: Certainly some of \hv. issues 
(iver the next ft^w years'that will be m(jsl 



prominent are due prcjcess^pr^ect ion. indi- 
vidual pUinnint^ v\iith s,uffici.pnt frequency t(j 
ensiire*vvhat I call "approprT|i\e" placement, 
nondiscrimfniition. and the. requirement for 
placement in thti least restrictive environ- 
ment. Wl' ar(? ^(jing to have discussio/^s and 
debate jjver th(? best way tu assure thai hand- 
icap pj^l'child re n receive the full btinefits from 
the . new require*rnents Under Public Law 
94-142. Of course it's difficult for me as' a 
Senat(jr or Chairman of \hv Subcorrtmit tee op 
the Handicapped to say precisely whafs 
going to hai^en in t'h(? future, but I do have a 
very deej) ccjn viction. ;j( very real hope, that 
han(li(:api)(Ml children have come to be con- 
sidered a part of the regular educational set- 
Wnp,. We do not^want th(?m to be set aside a^ 
(lifferept. 




To mc*. ihc* EduLiiiion for All Hundicopped 
Childrt^n Act is a k\!y to a rebirth in 
iidu(:aiion.::~Svrmiar Harrison Willioms 



. Sf^nator HotTison yNxllxams, f)(.Tiio(.T(ft frtjm 
IV (^vv Jersey and Chairman of the ^v.x\{\U\ /,a*f)t>r 
and Pub/ic Welfare CoitirDirree also reflected 
on some of the issues that the (Congress will \mv 
facing in the future. 

. ^, . . • - 

Sc»n. Willinm.s; I. expect thai in the x\i\x\ f(?vv 
years Congress will reexamine th(; entire rol^ 
of the federal ^oyernmei^t in education and 
the prospects for more general aid to ii^sist 
states in the process of schocjl finant;e equali- 
. /.at ion. ' ^ 

I have no doubt that in this examination of 
* issut? we will look yery carefujly at Ihe model 
we yave developed in the Kducation for All 
'Handicapped Children Act, We will try to 
. build into any schr)ol finance? proposal a for- 
mulation for cooperative planning and indi- 
vidualized instruction such as is found in this 
Act\ For gified childrerf, who have ()ft(?n been 
ignored in the (?ducational process because 
they do have such i-ncTedible ability, we must 
concentrate on methods of assisting them to 
- dovHjlop thcMr talents in a way which allows 



them to continue to feel comfortable among 
their peerfs. And^vi" must assist state, andVx^al 
st:li(j()l systems to dev(?lop programs uniquely 
(h'signed to meet these special n(?eds in an (en- 
vironment which does not. require* forced 
separation. - ' * 



Could ybu tell us a little bit more of how the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
could serve as a hfibdel for other educational 
legislation?," ^ - ^ 

Sen. \S\lV\i\ms\ To riKWthe K(Ju(:ation for 
Handicapped Children^Act' is a key to a 
rebirth in eilucati^n. ^ 
* It^ is forthright in what it requires. It is clear 
in what it )iieans. It riKsms that (each of our 
chil^lren. Tiandicapped or othterwise. has a 
right to an'appro[)riate education as guaran- 
Wwd l)y our state^laws and pro t(M: teed by the 
(Constitution. 

It envisions a (:oo[)erative process which 
r(?cogni/.(?s the uni(|ue role of par(?nts. 
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teachers*^ adrainistratore, and the public at 
large. It .respects each of^hese rolesr whether 
the meeting'of minds comes through a plan- 
ning process, the bargaining process, or a due 
process hearing^ ^ * , 

It focuses i(p support ' on the 'unique 
educational needs of handicapped children^ 
*atjd reinforces the individualizafion of educa- 
tion. And it is that focus-^n each individual 



child as a whde human being— l^at has 
always been and must continue to be the cor- 
nerstone of education. 
The Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
-dren Act is grounded on the principle tfiat 
/each of us cares'about one another as individ- 
uals. All of us aredifferent. AH of uS have our 
own special needs. Our education system 
must be responsive^to that simple truth. 




/ think that the legislation is constructed in 
away thqt will cause the states to be certain 
all handicapped children are reached.— 
Mr. Carl Perkins " . ^ 



Roprosontative Corl D.'Perkin.s. Dr-mptTdt^ 
from Kentucky. Chairmcin of tlu? ffottS(.» (>)ni ' 
mittoo on Edu'ccJtion nnd Labor, also Chau- 
man of tho Subcommittoo on Ei^'montory, , 
Scconrlfi ry". "and Vocationni Education, sgi^.s 
futunj appropriations as n po.ssiblo iniptMli- 
mtint to f.fi Trying out i(;*^i.sicitjon. 

Rep. Perkins; Thejandmark legislation* that 
we've got on the bSoks perhaps will face the 
biggest fibstacle in the budge4jand apprtipria- 
tion R'i^l^s. Many of us haVe attempted to 
see thatThe program was adequately funded. I 
dt)n*t think we arljlgoing to rear.h a level of 
funding by fiscal year 1978 that will be satis; 
factory to me, to a majority^)f members, or to 
all handicapped pedpla.'But a sfrart has been 
made and We will make good progress. I think 
now that the landmark legislation has passed 
it will be a struggle every year to obtain 
appropriations that will be necessary to pro- 
vide even a miiqimum program for the handi- 
capfped. Hope'fuUy We can gradually increase 
the appropriations to the point where we will 
be provi^ng quality special education for all 
childreii#ho can benefit from it. 

I 

Do you think that the states will have any prob- 
lems dhactlng the new legislation? 

Rep. Perkins: Some of the states are going to 
make more progress than others. The boards' 



that .we have in the states to administer it do 
not all work as Jast as we would like. Ag.en- 

^ cies. like people, hata to" change their vVays. 

• But we*ha\^e written the law in such a way as 
to make sure that the handicapped are well 

' represented on boards thai make education 
policy and allocate funds. This will .bring 
illjout more rapid and more positive state^ 
action. ^ 

In some ppograms, matching funds are 
required Trom the states. A state legislature 
cannot afford to sit idly by and see these funds 
not used for the handicapped childrep of the 
itate while other states strengthen their 

^^^vograms. I think that the legislation is con- 
.structed in a vvjy that will cause the stdtes to 
be Certain alr'handicapped children are 
reached'^ 

/ H ep resent at ivo Perkins was pqrticularly con- 
cj.'.rnutf about chUdren who have never 
recfjiveif any ^(fujcation pr .serv/ices. 

Rep. Perkifts: ThroughbXit the district that I 
am privileged to represent fve seen many 
children with urgent needs but without any 
Assistance whatsoever.. It just makes my 
blood boil over to see a child who needs iassis- 
tance not enrolled in any program. With this 
in mind, in vyritingthe legislation. I attempted 
' " tfrmake certain that these long neglected chil- 
dren would be pruvi^ed with the special 
educational services they'require. 




You can look at alJ the statistics in the world, 
but if you see one child progress, that 
will hook you!— Mr. Albert Quie 



The final Congressman^ be interviewed was 
Representative Albefl H. Quie, Republican 
from Minnesota. Repr^ej\tative Quie is also a 
member of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, and the Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary. Secondary, and Vocational Education. 
The Congressman comfnented on a group of 
children who have not yet received adequate 
legislative attention. 

What do you see as thie major legislative 
landmarks and other national level events that 
\have brought education for the handicapped 
and gifted to Its present stage? 

Rep. Quie: We've reaJty not done much for the 
gifted. It's true that we have some little 
-amendm«ents aiid one special program for the 
gifted, but, when \Ve see the potential of what 
gifted individuals can contribute to our coun- 
try; I think we have not even begun to devel- 
op this valuable human resourc^. I think one 
of the reasons we haven't is th^j^e're afraid 
that it smacks of elitism, but I think that's a 
mistake in our attitude. All of our student aid 
programs now are really geared toward \iyy^ 
incofne families. This focus stems from the 
feeliQg that with the right kind of training and 
program mix' everybody could end up the 
same, which is a bi;nch of nonsense. When one 
reads vl^t Daniej. Bell has written on 
meritocracy, you see that some people have 
skills that are different frem others. Individu- 
als with special skills ought to h'ave the op- 
portunity to develop them to the^ greatest 



potential possible. So far gifted^legislation 
has not provided the special programs that we 
have WTth the handicapped or with the disad- 
vantaged. We need to move ahead in this area. 

How did you t>ecome interested In the area of 
education for the handicapped and gifted 
children? 

R(;p. Quitr. I experie^nced aJ^ind of awakening 
between 1955-1957 when I participated in an 
intercommrssion study in Minnesota on the 
problerns of exceptional children. During that 
time. I gfJt to know parents of mentally 
retarded children and -saw the trauma each" 
family went through when they found out that^ 
their child was se^rely handicapped. I ^Iso 
know parents who nad children with special 
talents and saw the joy that the^ experi- 
enced. 

You flon't forget wjf^t it's like to ^ee a blind 
child or a deaf chilwstart some formal educa- 
tion and then see the improvement fhat can be 
made. I recalH)eing present when a deaf chifH 
finally learned how to talk and for the f-irs 
jjme could say to his mother. "I love you.'^The 
emotional reaction of the teacher and mother 
was something greater than a child takkig his ■ 
first step. When a'person really had a love for- 
a handicapped child . ^ . some amazing things 
would occur. 

There's nothingquite as strong as seeing the 
l^ids. You can look at. all the statistics in thef 
world, but if you see one child pi*ogress, theft 
will hook you! 





The kind of challenge I see for special 
education is to individualize it, to be more 
specific about our, objectives so that we 
know what it is we want to try to help 
youngsters learn, to make sure the par- 
ents are involved in it, toinvolvetheyoUng- 
slers themselves where appropriate, and 
to have a sense of accounting as to whether 
yve get there or not.— Dr. Edwin Martin. Jr. 



Moving along the paradp route to the viewing 
occupicrd by administrators from the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped of . 
the US Office of Education we see Edwin W. 
Martin and /asper Harvey watching the activ- 
ity. 

Dr. Martin is the acting Dapuiy Com mi s- 
siont^T for Education of the Handicapped ami 
has been with BEH since its creation in 1906. 
Dr. fiorvey is the newly appointed Director of 
the Division f>f Personnel Preparation for the 
Bureau and past President of CE(j. Dr. Martin 
was asked io reflect on some of the major 
landmarks i!uii have brou^^hn^e educolion of 
;he handicapped and gifTetTHo. ils present 
stage. 



Dr. Martin; ThelJ^elopment in the states of 
first permissive and then mandatory la.ws set 
the stage for the beginning of federal involve- 
ment. Congress began to see the possibility of 
using federal education funds as a way of 
helping bring about some solutions to major 
national education problems. For example, 
the passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act in 1965 aimed at trying to com- ' 
pensate for some of the disadvantages of 
, racial minorities. The thinking that perhaps 
federal funds could be used to help focus at- 
tention on areas where tliere was a failure at 
state and local levels set the s'tagefor the first 
Educat-mp Q&kthe Handicapped, Act that was 
'passed in flSe and provided a small^program 
of grants to stated. It also created the Bureau 
of Educatioa for the Handicapped as part of 
the US Office of Education and the national 
advisory committee— tremendously impor- 
tant developments because having a strong 
administrative 'unit ttiat reports directly to 
the Commissioner of Education or the equi- 
valent in the states i* really a key Ip being able 
to get resoifrces -and develop public polidies. 

The next major ^tep, which was articulated 
in 1970-1971. was to push for a national goal 
of education for all handicapped childrea. 



This goal is now part of the law under the 
EduciUjon for All Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975. Key rrtilestone? between 1966 and 
1975 were the Pennsylvania decision and the 
District of Columbia decision which .estab-' 
lished the rights of handicapped chiMren to 
an education under the 14th Amendment, the 
equal protection clause. - 

Parent involvement at the state fevel w^s a/ 
^potent political forc^ -also. The Sensitivity \ 
among ehj^ffl officials to parei\t concern 
overcan^^he resistance of eclucators in pro-, 
vidini^ervices. People who feel that thesys- 
/tem is not responsive could take a little heart 
from. Looking at the history of state and federal 
involvement, all brought abodt by legislatiA/e 
groups' being responsive to citizens' needs. I 
think that's a great lesson at a tinW when 
peo^pl^ are very cynical about the govern- 
menf being unresponsive. The fact is that just 
in the fed^fa^program alone we've gone from 
$:U) million to half a billion dollars in 10 years, 
almost all of it on the basis of citizen involve- 
ment with the legislative body. 

The attitudes of people toward the'handi- 
capped have been changing ov^r the past 10 ' 
years too. We're more human than we were 
before. Vie tend to see handicapped citizens as 
fellow human beings more than we'did— not 
enough, but more than we did. 

The main concept that ^tVied to establish as 
the basis for federal policy was the right to an 
education. This was very much in keeping 
with what the courts were doing. \Ne gat 
former Commissioner Marjand to establish 
education of the handicapped as a priority in 
the- Office of ^Education and to call far a' 
national' goal.' Since then former Commis- 
sioner Sell has also been strong in.suppart of 
that kii}d*of approach. The Right to Education 
became a public issue, and ultintately the 
Congress decided that, while the state and 
local governments were responsible, they 
* wanted tmplay a larger role in h?lping assure 
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the right to education ior all handicapped 
children. • ' 

Shat do.you'see as the major cffiallenges to 
iplementing tlie current legislation? 

Dr. ,M6rfiri: Patterns of cfelivery of service 
may well be ij^^ gi*^^.test problepi. For exam- 
ple, where slates have developed a d^iverV^ 
systerj^hat relies almosty^totAlIy on a given 
kiTidjifajJp roach for a group of ^hildren, let's 
sa^ all Tlvpe A chilaren are in special schobls, 

/q^Type'B children are in institutions. I think 
parents and'oth^r groups will challeng*e that > 
type system and' see iras b^ing* based on a 
class <ba^i^ or a group. h.asis rather th^ on a 
besis oY the individual neecjs of therhil^ren 
who are in thern. I thiiyk this kind of challenge 
Willie a ptoblem because thLlre is a \o\ of his- . 
toric? Commitment to thatt nqtion of-sep*arate 
schools and Separate places. ' . . 

On thp o'ther hand, a lot of people are saying ' 
right now that they think this Act or the 
Bureau and the Act both are attempting to 
destroy all special centers or all special 
schools. I don't see anything in the Act that 
suggests that. My personal belief is that there 
are in fact very tiseful programs that are spe- 
cially designed for a group of handicapped 
childrenfThe children may not need to be in 
then) all the years of their schooling, but there 
are times when, for example, an emotionally 
disturbed child may be best served in a spe- 
cial facility. That kind of program should be 
part of our ability to respond in special educa- 
tion. 

There «fre some people who feel as though 
any special school is a segregated school, and 
any segregated school is illegal. I don't equate 
special facility with a segregated facility any 
more than 1 think a cancer hospital is a segre- 
gated hospital in a negative sense, it's possi- 
ble to develop institutions that specialize in a 
particular kind of educational task or medical 
task. You know, MIT is not a segregated facil- 
ity jUst because it specializes in technology. In 
cases where y.QiU|>^6iers are being assigned to 
programs — whei her they're mainstream pro- 
grams or special schools — as an administra- 
tive convenience, not on the basis of their 
individual needs, I think there will be some 
problems. On the^ther hand, educators are 
kidding themselves if they think some people 
won't object to the mainstreamfng of their 
\,children because they will, and particularly if 
they ddn't think the youngster is getting, 
eriough intensive instructional experience.! 



They may see the mainstreamed pr^)g^y?»*tis 
less instruction, les^..::&p^cial" than the sdecial 
class p.rograrrf to which they have bea<j»rn^ 
gccustomed. 

Ana^her problem is the fact that we don't 
know exactly the number of unserved chijv, 
drefirThis is creating a certain amount of anx- ' 
iety at the state and loca^level. Scune people, 
are afraid that they will be engulfed with 
horde SiTufiserved childreh. I believe that a " 
relatively small proportion of unserved chil- 
dren are acluajjy excluded frornjhe sghopls or 
jon . wjitling Jisis dem^n^ing service. The 
'larger-Nmimber p^children who need addi'^ 
^iunal nwp, I think, are in the system, bat 
they're sort of muddling through because 
they're not getting the help that they^ould 
have. Children needing special education wjjl 
tend to come to light in a sTimewhaf gradual 
wij^ as service* improve and as more and 
; more children are enrolled. Ultim[|^elj) I think 
our estirriates of the numbers of children 
requiring special education (approxim^gp^y 
12% of school age children) will prove to be 
^ right or evert conservative. 

There's no arbitrary cutoff point between 
J«iTTc^icapped and normal kids. Some of the 
youngster^ who need special education kinds 
of services are in that middle ground between 
the theoretically normal -chird and the so- 
called handicapped child. For the time being,, 
the federal law won't fund more than 12% of 
that school age population, but the states may 
well find that as they set up good special edu- 
cation programs, they're going to want to be 
workfhg with additional youngsters who 
show mild to moderate differences in learning 
'or behavioral styles. It's already happeningin 
several states which estimate they will Serve 
15, 16, 177o of their youngsters in programs, 
not for the "handicapped" per se, but pro- 
grams that provide special assistance, Mike 
tutorial help or counseling. The 12% figure 
doesn't necessarily mean that the same 12%of 
the children will be handicapped every year. 
For example, a lot of youngsters might have 
some emotional problems in adolescence or in 
a family crisis orva'*divorce, and during those 
times they might need some help. But they 
wouldn't necessarily need help e^very year 
from kindergarten to 12th grade. The same 
goes For children with speech problem^ or lan- 
guage problems. 

It may well be that the most intense period 
of instruction vyould be up through the 5th 
grade. This may also be true for youngsters 




who are mildly retai'deH. Ma% of theTh may 
be able to be mrlucjed in vocational educa- 
tional programs in lti«h school. People havQ to 
understand that evec^^oungster does not 
require*. 100%".special .edmjatiorf prt^ram for 
e^ery year of his schooLWig. I think that's what 
makes .people thwk^the demand may be 
greater than it really will be. TJieVe will be 
some situations wh&fe there ifre mor^ chil- 
dren who are*goin§ to requirfe, sefvicefe than 
the dis;lrict is pjr^pared to paV for. \ 

More sei;ijDii^ th^n the problem of numbers 
of children enrolled will be really implemenl- 
"* ing quality education programing for all spe- 
cial education. I don't think we have it now; I 
don't think all the special education proRfjfms 
are uniformly excellent from school to school, 
district to district, teacher toTeacher; I don't 
think the regular education programs are 
eitjier. as Tar as that's concerned. But I think 
Jherejire a lot ()f youngsters who are getting a 
kind of special education programing \yhich I 
t would hope would be irnproved over the years 
in a number of ways. I would hope it would be 
mope •individually tailoretl to their li?arning 
needs because I don't think all of the kids in.ii 
class for the retarded are in fact identical'in 
theiT learning needs. 

In the pa^t we've assumedthatiftheyoung- 
ster was retarded in intellectual devel- 
opment, that Was the friosVtmpt>rtant thing 
about him or her. W« didn't really bcither with 
matching such things as physical educaticm. 
art. music, and humanities to their appropri- 
ate level of ability. We ought to mcwe in'that * 
direction because those things can be highly 
moti\7ational. For n),any youngsters, we're not 
going to he-able to"c1iange the deficit, whatev- 
er it might be. in a permanent vyay. but wt? can 
help build a total* co'nstellation of abilitit/s. 
thereby improving a ch^ld's feelings about 
• l(imself and-increasing his motivati(jh for 
learning an^or work. Life is more than just 
learning to sum up numbers. 
^The kind of challenge I see for special edu- 
cation is to individualize it. to be^mpre specific 
about our objectives so that we know what it. 
is we want tQ try,to help youngsters learnito 
ifiake ^ure the parents are involved in it.ho 
involve the youngsters themselves where fJp^ 
"pfop'riate. and to have a sense of accounting as 
to whether we get there or not. The technology 
is being developed now.to do that. 

People are thinking more about* setting, 
•objectives; people are thinking more about^ 
how to measure behavior; people arelhinking 



more about how to manage behavior; and gen- 
erally people feel more confWent than they 
did in the past that they. can h?rve an effect. 

Public Law 94-1 42 requires states to report the 
number of children being served In ^ach dls^ 
ability category. How will this affect stated that 
.have moved away from catego^cal prograrps?. ^ 

I)r. Mur(in: 1 think Congress fcU it was neces- 
sary to require cate.gori'cal coXnits because 
they were trying to get a handle on the nature 
(jf the problem. It was very hard for them to 
deal with appropriationVas long as nobody 
could tell them h()w many children we're talk- 
ihg about and what kind iff disabilities pre- 
vailed. I think Congress felt that it would be 
more orderly if they could discijHine people to 
look at the |)op«lation in that way and so they 
scirt of imposed homework cm the states. 

StiUes likeWlaryland, Massachusetts, and a 
number of others have a realproblem because 
they've been trying to move away from that ^ 
kind of at:countingandreporting and to build 
their reimbursement systems for special edu- 
cation programing on the basis of aparticular 
instructional program or need. I think that's a 
good direction t() move in. However what the 
states should do is to accommodate by counjj- 
ing children by categories during this transi- 
tional period but continue to develop the 
. instructional programs noncaiegtirically. You 
don't have to (jrgi^nize the instructional pro- ^ 
grams in the same way you count the chiT- 
Iren. [ust because we're asking for this infor-, 
mation by group dousn't mean states ought to 
orj^Tfiize classes that way (Sr provide instruc- 
tional pro^^rams that way. 

What the Bureau will do is collect the infor- 
mation the way the Congress required. At the 
same time we're going t() encourage the de- 
velopment of alternative systems on an exper- 
imental basis that might. assure effective 
in^ana^emenljind at the feame time reduce the 
fiecessity forj^beling children. Folks from the 
i^ates will have to come in and discuss with ' 
us and with Congress the utility of the new 
systems. I don't think Congress wants to take 
it on faith, and really shouldn't. 

Over the years there has been a change In peo- 
ple's attitudes about testing. Recent lltlgatron 
has challenged the validity of using test scores 
for placing chl|^en In special programs and 
for selecting competent employees. What Is 
. your feeling about the testing Issue? 
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Or. \Mflm:The single major failure in testing. 

.in my jj^perience, hns been that fh'ose of us 
jivho .ttse lf?sts and who develop tests 'havejiol 
wantecl to look at the validly of tests in oper- 
ational practice. Let's- look at yn example 
removed from intelligence testing. There isn't 
one of lis who'%been through school who 

"^hasn't had the experience of tej^chers asking 
questions about material they hadn't tiiught. 
Perhaps the y,.d%l this because they were anx- 
iolis (o makt' Sure we knew important facts. 
They decide'd to test lis ajDOut this informjition 
in hope that somehow that process vi^juld 
leach the children about those facts, 

Tve al^} had .reservation^ about varioys 
certification procedures based ort asking 
j^rospective tochers what they know about 

•given disabilities rather than obVcrv^^ 
whet+ier or not Ihey were rfble to tewch trn^ 
children. You have a system that's cleveloped 
ils credentialing or its testing without ever 

.having to demonstrate that in fact knowing 
those answers made a real difference in the 
situation in question. In my area of training, 
for example, you can know a great deal al^i^t^ 
speech disorders and get high test scores and 
sUll .be an inadequate clinician. People have 
been unwifling, because it's a more difficult 
task, to tie their testing back to actual skilla. 
' I think that the identification of kids >vith 
various handicaps has suffered from the same 
type problem. Here's a youngster: he's got 
someproblems; he's not doing so well. We give 
him an IQ test; he gets 68. Aha! Now wv. know 
something about him; he*^ retarded. That 
makes us all sigh with relief. If {he^same kid 
weren't retarded, then wt? w()uld have a real 
problem; we wouldn't ktiow why he was per- ' 
.forming like.lhat. So perhap's we would (;on- 
jure up a disability— like learning disabvlities. 
We^vvould say.'^'Well, he's got a learning dis- 
ability. That's why he doesn't re^spjfind any 
better. And he's not n^tarded because he 
scores too well." 

,In part, that's why people are haviug trou- 
ble defining learning disabilities. Thv.y 
created an event or an "it" to explain sonits 
thing rather than to say in behavioral terms, 
this is the way he behaves, this is what h<? (;an 
do, this is- what he can t do. this is what we 
should do about it instpuctjonally. To mTike us 
a li-ttle more comfortable, to make us feel like 
we know a little more about this child and 
what we cah do about It, we find it more com- 



fortable toJIaTThim by a lakel,'call him learn- 
ing disabUid or timotionaily disturbed. 

Although tfcst ing has led ifs into that,4's m)t^ 
really tej^ting's fault. It'^w44je way we've 
thought^il^out people— it's thai quest for the 
homogtiiyfiTy of groups that's really led us into 
this [w^wlem, for we havtm't betirr able I50 d(?al 
comfortably'with kids on what tht^y do, what 
they need, what v^e {:an do, i\nd Jrdiw they 
reiJ[)ond. Tht^e's a gr(?at niov(?mo^t tdi^hiTPTge 
that hoyvever. ( • 



One of the more recent trends involving edu- 
cation of exceptional childlien is the federal 
funding of some progr«a[i8 for the gifted and 
talented. How does the Bureau view these 
efforts? 

Df. M(irtiri: W(? see the involvement of th? 
Bureau with ^hv. gifted niu(;h the" way. The 
(".ouncil for Kxctiptiorwl Children does — that 
is, we'rtf int(?reste(Hn the individual charac: 
terislics of 'kids ar)d how they learn. We are 
intert?sted in trying to create an environment 
tor t hem in which thi;y'TTrfr prosper, A lot of 
[)(;ople say, "Isn't it funny^ to group the gifted 
and the hanmctipped together?" I don't think 
it is because We're not really saying that the 
gifted are handicapped irr'any generic sense. 
What we're saying is-that a g()od educational 
system i^ going to /have to develop unique 
responses to unique, kids, and we're as 
int(?r(?st<?d in s(?eTinj^*|hrit"Hiappen for gifted 
kids as wi? are for jH"e.handi(;apped, 

rh(? legislation governing programs for the 
(lifted and 'ralented^l^Public Law 93-380) is^i 
complex bill whef.e dollars are divided' 
according to a formula. This arrangement 
makt?s it impossible to get more money ftir the 
gift(!d without getting more rnoney for the 
whole formula. vvhi(;h iqvolves tnght or nine 
other programs, I think the Congress i$ going 
to have a hard time coming to terms with that 
during the ifppropriations or funding process. 
They feel like they have to buy everything if 
they want t(f buy anything, 1 would hope that 
that could be amended, allowing the Congress 
to exercise its priorities in relation to the 
gifted. In talking with various members of 
Congress, there -set^nis to be a realization that 
we haven't done enough for tht^'gifted and 
t^^y are a resource that we ought to fully use 
as a nation. So I think theFe'lli^f? more legisla- 
tion in this area. 
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Thv inobqble impact of, pftgvidin^ a froi;, ^ 
■ oppropriQiii public ikii^j^oiion for all exy \ . 
ceplional children i^ill Sje p systemic changt* 
within the public scJhoolW Miai^excop;^; ^ 
tioiml childnrt) become l^s cxccplior^and^^ 
fhoMho so-called nornuhl^child bccorijes ^ 
jf more individirallv^jducaicd.^Dr, Jasper 
Hdrvey 



The first Wej^islation appropriating federal 
fundfi ff)r training teachers of' the hnmli-. 
(:af4>ed was pasjicfli in 195fi. Dr. Harvey recalls 
the nntare of ilwibml subsequent legislation.^ 
•Pr. fiarvey: SepJemht^r of 1958. 

Congress eniicted Pun)lic UTw 85-9^6. Thiit 
par^iculiir piece of legislalirtn was especially 
significant in !hat it committed ihjf federal 
government to meeting basic edicaliftnai 
needs for mentally retarded children. Public 
^iw 85-920 authori/.tni grants lo colleges and 
universities for the trainingt^)|pJ»^^-**«bip per- 
sonnel in mental retaji^iation and a second 
type of grants to state education agencies for 
training teachers of- the mentally retarded. 
* President Kennedy gave support to the brohtK 
ening of ttie commitments under Public. I.avi 
85-926 on February 5, 1963 when he urged 
that it be broadened U) include all hantb- 
capped children. With the passage of P^lbiic ' 
Law 88-164. which amentieci Public Law 
85-926. the law was expantied tg include: 
' mentaHy^ retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, 
speech impaired, -visually hanciicappetl, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or 
other health impaired children who by reason 
thereof require special education." A number 
' of other efforts to expand personnel prepara- 
tion were in the nri^ii of physical education 
and recref\tion. These culminated with the 
passage of Pubbc Law 90-170 which autho- 
rfzed programs in ghysical education and 
recreation. Public Law 91-230 and later 
93-380 reinforced the federal commitment to 

• :^xceptional children. The most rece/it legis- 
lation, the Education for All Handicapped 
Childreji Act of 1975. Public Law 94-142. will 

• have f'ar reaching implications especially in 
the area of inservice training. 

One factor that needs to be considered very 
carefully is that'a tremendous number of dif- 
ferent kinds of individuals with various skills 
have a place in th^educatioh of children. The 
apprcipriate utilization of t^ese skillsWj^rms 
of transmitting them to others must.^be met. 
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Simply/sfjJt^d. the placem/nt of j^pt^ropriate 
perso/nel to assii/e that ^hiidren are main'^ 
taineil in tiieirTeast res^rictive-environme^ts 
wiir rettuire vastly- diflereat ' staffing afid ^ 
training patterns. Many of the pattern^ are 
already in use but they do not necessary 
appear as part of the training programs i^ Col- 
leges and universities. 

<> 

if you could project 10 to 15 yeirs Into the 
lutuffj In what new directions do you think 
education of Exceptional children will be mov- 
ing? ^ 

Dr. / forycy: The growth of early education for ' 
the handicapped since 1969 has actually been 
phenomvnal. There are indications t-hat if we 
can plai:e children into appropriate kinds of 
developmental settings at the earlie^possi- 
hle period after birth, work with their par- 
ents, and understand th^it the education funC- - 
tion may be as simi^le'as good parent support 
and training, then we can begin to have many 
youngstiirs ready ^ for regular elementary 
school by the.tinTt? they are six. Hopefully, the 
transition period n;om early education for the 
handicapped prrtgrams into the regular 
'schools will be ill place within the next few 
years. The probable impact of prokuding a 
free, appropriate, public education (^gall ex- 
(:ept*ionaI children will be a systemic change 
within the publuSschools so that exceptional 
chihlren become less exceptional and thai the 
so-called normal child becomes more individ- 
ually educated. 

The likelihood that there will not be c^- 
dren wi th any kind of dysfunction in the fore- 
seeal^a^uture seems remote. There will be a 
continuing need for iw^e^^al^^^ucat ion 
' /eachers but many of therJ y^ill serve as sup- 
port personnel except for those who deal with 
the more severely impaired. What I'm saying 
is that 1 think spegial education will be very 
much a part hi a regular education with spe- 
cial serC>#es almost assumed and tak6n for 
granted: 
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I feeJ that there wiH be continued andcoji- 
certeil efforts on-*the part ojfspecial educft- 
•tops to work withgeneraLeducators to ^ 
fujly impie/nent the least restrictive envi-TA- 
ronrr^t concept. —Dr. Philip Jones 

Wh'on^*ar|^icapped.chiJdre;i are regcfrded 
as first class constituents and not as 
fringe concerns, then many problertis are j 
.soived.— Mr. ^N\\\\iv[\ Geer * 



hi (!fte revievyirtg Sand of Xh*« Counc^^Jpr Ex-*^ 
ceptional Children a distussion is in progress 
hot wecrf CEC's Executive Director. VyilliaVn 
Gfter. .and CEC past President Phinp Jones. 
Thoy are discussing- some new areas of c;on- 
^oern to tfae Council. . . 

Do you foresee federal policy changes and 
Increase financial support for gifted chil- 
dren? 

Dr. Jones: It is very approprialethal the term, 
"exceptional" be broadened to include the 
gifted as well as the handicapped child. When 
the policy sta'tement forThe^gifled was sigrtscd 
by the US Office of Education in t^e fall of 
1975. prospects for direct l^eral involvement 
in the area of the gift<?d \vere enhanced. 
Although the amounts of federal m<iney asso- 
ciated with the education of the gifted are not 
terribly significant, at this point in time it 
appears that 'many legislators and^ducators 
are supporting involvement of th^ gifted 
under the aegis of special education. I expect 
there will be increasing federal irtvolvement 
as well as substantial state "planning in this 
■area. I believe thq^states that have not yet 
made provisions for the educaUt^n of their 
gifted children^will now begin to make firm 
' plans for them. 1 see implementation taking 
place with relative immediacy and continuing 
into the future. 

> Mr. C^eer: USOE's 1975'poHt:y statement' on 
the gifted is another ajtempfto bring gifted 
education into' the realm of organized plan- 
nin^within the public school setting. And, we 
may succeed this time. As early as the 195o*s 
there were several attempts -to educate gifted 
children, and as a result a number of public 
^ school programs far the gifted were devel- 
oped. The Cleveland program, which was 
initiated during this period. continues>ro this 
day. The National Def6Fise Education Act. 



which was en^^ed in fhe 1950*s, prioriti/.ed 
subject afeas such as language, science, and 
math for the general education cQmmunity 
and these priorities were^ part of the^|||^l 
effort toward educational enrichmenT oWhg 
national school population. As it was ini- 

' tially envisioned. National Defense Education 
funds were to be channeled towlird the gifted; 
however, the measure was diluted 1o the 

' extent that the target population was not pri- 
marily, gifted children. Nowi- ^owever, the 
present statutes are so defiijilive tfcat, if we 
can succeed in getting adequate funding 
behind them, educational pr6grai;ns .for tK^ 
gifted, a movement that claims a 50 year His- 

' tory, will finally become a reality. 

Or. /one.s: And it is important to* note that 
today the talented child .is;jnclu«j[ed.as an ap- 
propriate recipient- of programing for the 
gifted. And because talented sttidents now are 
included Under the umbrella ^fthegifted. pro- 
grams have a betrfer qhance to gain financial 
upport, ' 

Abused and neglected children often« suffer 
developmental deficiencies which handicap 
their iMrnlng^apabllltlMj/Vhat \% the Council 
doing to help In the ed^batlon of these chil- 
dren? f y V 

Dr. /ones: The Council fdr Exceptional Chil- 
dren>s quite apffropriatefty interested in the 
prevention as well as the treatment of handi- 
capping conditions find specif educators are 
aiyulVly aware that ipany children who are 
^ubjecft to abuse can dcfVelop hamlicaps which 
•inhiWt their ability to learn i;i public school 
settings. It is more than appropriate that the 
Council attend to tilei)roblems of abused and 
neglected childrey. ■ 

/\4r. (ieer; As^far^as I am aware, no single 
organi/.ation iricludes abused children as its 
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target service pooulation. The Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children is vary interested in tHfe 
edu(totion of abused and neglected chi^k^en in 
adjdit\on to the prevention of .this handi- 
cappmg^condition. And the Council is no 
longer harnessed by educational priortties 
alone; if we p^cei ve new aiid necessary direc- 
tions in the service to h^dicappedchildren. 

7 e will respond to them. x 
CurreHkly the^Council has undertaken a 
project r^lS^ed to c'urriculurp and cHiki abuse 
. and neglecl^9e curriculu^^|^4^(ilDoseis the 
result of a request that Vcjrmu^rf^ahizations 



take experimental steps in the areS JoTaBuse 
and rteglect. CEC pl«ns to conduct/ training 
progran^here in our headquarteyfe that will 
''extend to all the-legal juri^dictio/s around us 
and to'mdny ^)ther orj^anization^ as well. Wf. 
plan to work through CEC Chapters to select 
approjfeimately four representative groups 
that would utilize the CEC devtjloped curric-^ 
ulum in depth. It is hoped that we can brcyi^ien 
the l^nowledge of our chapter members as well 
as inform^ the lopal communities in which the 
chapters )are located. The third focus (vf thtX 
*child abilsie curriculum would be to (iBj^elo^M' 
\Vor'king relationship between selected col- 
leges and universities for the use of the curric- 
ulum within the scope of course requirements. 

What do you see a« the role of CEC In the 
expaas}^ of special education Into the legis- 
lative cpmnHjnlty? 

Dr. Jones: The paj^f effort^ of the/::ouncil 
include activities at ^\\ levels of government 
in addition to the legislative; however. CE^: 
has been pafticularly instrumental at the leg- 
islative level. In most instances legislative 
mandates have been achieved and have 
become practical realities fpr handicapped 
/Vchildren. However, full impl^dfntation of the 
mandates for the education of all exceptional 
children is an ftem t'hat must be act\Nriized In 
the years to come. But. the Gounn^l is espe- 
cially valuable in its monitoring of legi.sla 
tive intent. 



the national CEC office carry out govern- 
imental objectives and, who. in t urn deceives, 
j\;isistance Trom hecutquarlers to carry out 
. Jocal legislative objectives. For example. lh*e 
/national office provufes a- PAN coordinator 
' Vvirtf inforiYiation r^artljng appropriations 
' for Public Law 9V142TUlien the PA'N coord^ 
nator iises^ these/' facts to inform Ickal 
congresspeoplf aboutMhe Lmplications of. the 

It is important that the Council \V()rj<i^>r, 
assure thalAur ^kvA chapters are attuned to 
their C/opgrtisspeojile. In the practical sl^nse '"^ 
the PAN effort, helps chapters with informa- 
tion regarding what goes on in the world of 
handicapped and gifted children 'so that, in 
• addition loletttjrwrltingcampaigns. chapters ' 
cjm invite (mi^lators to chapter meetings and 
provide coni^stent inforniation tirthem over 



Mr. Geer: An important arm of CEC's lejgisla- 
-tive effort is CEC's action force. PAN 
(PUJitical Action Network). And it is impor- 
tant that we continue to work toyvard PAN's 
growth and' development on the national 
level. PAN adds a' new link between the 
national office and state federations, divi- 
sions, and Student CEC. Each.Tederation and 
division, as. well as Student CEC appoints a 
coordinator whose responsibility it is to help 



^ 1^. . r - , • 

the long tt'rinJ rather than only when^a partic- 
ular litll is under consideration. 

Dr. ImTWs: »PAN is one of the most effective 
^ vehiclesMhat the Council has developed in 
ri-'cent years to expand knowledge directly to 
the legislative community. I saw PAN as 
having a great impact on tl]ULU)assage of Public 
. Law 94-142 and subs'equeritly the President's 
signing of the Education For All Hiindi- 
capped Children Act-This response, at the 
White I huise level, is iWirect result of PAN's 
coordinated efforts. ^' 

Mr. i\vv.v: And PAN has gone beyond the Act 
itself, into the area of appropriations. It now 
appears that, as a\result of PAN's work and 
the increasingly po«itiv^ coH^eJ^^nal cli- 
mate, a considerably highe^, appreciation 
may result. ' V 

How do you perceive the Council's Involve- 
ment with the larger community of regular 
educators? / 

• /)r. fon(!s: The concept of the least restrictive 
(Mu irortment ("mainstreaming." as it is com- 
monly called) is one that does in fact directly 
involve the generakeducation community in 
providing Wvjces tij^andicapped children. I 
fnel that'therfe^yvill be continued and concerted 
efforts on the part of spec»Bl educators to 
\vf>rk whUiKeneral educators to fully imple- 
mvj\\ the le^t restrictive environment con- 
cept. I wouki) say that one of our greatest 
concerns w»<h regard to general educators is 
not so much their resistance to working with 
handicapped children as it is their limited 
knowledge in areas of exceptionality. TWe 
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Bureau of Fdi^ration for the HanlHiciJppt'd, 
through \hv\r sysleni of traininu ^riinls, |)ro- * 
v'cIhs funtls \n s(:Kools^)f education for thv in- ' 
te^ndiojj (jf^ special ecUjcation curricula into 
the ^eiieral educalron* course work. In 
addition, varfous state^ave federal I raining 
Hranl pro^r^itns thai locus on pi^ovidinu K*'"- 
eral educators with assistance in-iniplenienta- ' 
tioil T)f the least g^strictiv^ environment con- 
cept !, Hopeful ly.meV{ie train in activities wl-l^ 
continue to grow over the^next- lO'year period. 

I read your response to the National Education 
^ Association's ''De'finition of Mainstream^ng/* 

wKere you emphasized that their statement 
^ which described mainstreaming as, "the Inte- - 
^ gration of all handicapped children into the 
^%tandard classroom/* was essentially errone-* 

ousi'bo you feel that the regular education 

community has been either confused pr misin* 
• formed about the concept, and if so^hat can 

be done to right the wrong? ^ 

Dr. /ones; I think there has iVeen some misin- • 
formation and tht? term, "mainstreaming." 
itself has been ont? of the problems'.X^M tainly. 
it is not appropriatt? that every handicapped 
child he <?ducat<?d in the •rej^ular" class 
setting— and in essence this is what I atttMup- 
ttci to convey to NFlA.^^e c()nct?rns on the 
part of regular educators are a result of lack of 
inforniafion and misinformation, 'I'lie (Council 
has the obligation' to ensure that the j^eneral 
(education community is adt^iuatety Mrid ap- 
« propria^ely informed as t^what the least re- 
slrictiv(» (?nviro.nnient is all about and what it 
n)iwns iri the day to day lives of children in 
schools. 

Mr. (]r.er: Few special educators are really 
aware of the problems between special educa- 
tion and regular education, an<i few are w ij- 
iins to step out on the front line and k'''^ 
involv(;d wilh j^enerai educators— "|)arM<.u- 
^ farly with regard to live ret|uiremcnts of the 
f new law and what has to be done for chddrcm 
ta iiBBUre compUance. I think sonni. special 
educators tend to draw back and not be as ' 
active as they should be in trying inform 
'general education about it. I think special edu-, 
.cation in ^eneriil and theC'ouncU in part i<:ular 
must be very inclusive of general ^<iucators in 
our inservictr education pro^raixis during the 
next few years to be sure that \\ v. j^et a nieet in^ 
of the niinds on some ol these crucial issues. 

What areas of special education give you a. 
ir sense of optimism about the'lTuture? 



linue to build and ^row in this ifrea sulhat. for 
the first ' t.inu?. we Offer (fxcepl ion-ally ^nod 



concerns, then niany^ proijlems are 
. Anollier very <» hopeful area is the 




particular 



Mr. (;(.'er: 1'h^ViJ'«^^>*-Jmv^n ^ifl ^l e Ths;^!- 
lion slan(i,«t ou<,as a Mi^vy optintislic sign f,or 
.-special >'<llication in K<-rteral. We must c^^n^- 

rail 

education pro^rluns to j^iile^d chiWrert. How- 
(?ver, the artviMhat 'i^*- PMrtfcular si^ise 

of o'plimiSjTTy the ifcce|Uance l)y many jjehr . 
eral educiPtion administrfjorsof fheir fespon-^^ 
sibility for llie education of hiindicapped t:h\l- 
dren-. When • ha nd i*:appe(l children are 
regarded as first class cdnstit uenls ant1'n(Jt as 
l^inue 
so1v(mI 

thrust of fcMleral legislation", .not only to 
[irovide funds 'in it he etluciUipn of handi- 
capped children, liut to (ireato'^'l he ' le^al 
respcmsibility to do so. In addition. Bureau (o^" 
liduc'ation fiir the Handicapped) iipatuDria- 
tions for irninln^^ personnel antl JJTRnserl/ice 
education ar'e optimistic. sij^ns Inat tbo pj/eces 
of the pu/./.le are be^inninj^ to fit 
s 

Mr. /(ui(?s: Optimistic feelings be^an^or me 
with the PARC decision and continupd 
through to 1 lie concept tha/ihe overall reS'^iorl- 
sibility for tin? education of handica'ppe(i chil- 
dren rests with the local education agency. 
H\(Mi for children in institutions this respon- 
sibilily^^ applies. Also, in many instances,* 
institulionahpro^ranis* h*ive laj^j^ed behind 
general developments in special etlucation^ 
but this is clianuingior \hv. better. And the 
impuct of Public Law 94-142 in the are^ oT 
deinstitutionali/.alion is a direct antl optimis- 
tic foll(»wup to the PARC^ decision and one to 
watch in the future. 

Mr. (.'ei^r; 1 believe thSt every time the status 
IS disturbed, it creates problems ft)r^pe6- 
ple who fjave been living and working Within 
it for so lonK that tliey have difficulty anticiy 
p.ttinKanythinunew. But when special educa- 
tors perceive new resourced as well As n 
!eyj(il responsibility, the total array^of special ' 
serv ices will improve. We will bet'ome more^ 
responsible and more responsive than we* 
l^v^heen in the past, * if ' » 

Ur. lorn's. Personally I am very optimistic 
^ with rehard to the future of The Council for 

Exceptional C'hild^en. 'I'he Council has made 
-pi^d w ill mak(? a significant impact in each of 

tlio ar(?as discussetl today and will expand its 
'nlrtMcly commanding leadejjship role for the 

.greater benefit of handicapped and gifted 

children. 
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Elizabeth E. Farrell 



^ • . Especially for 

Special Educators: 

A Sense of Our Own History 



BARBARA AIELLO 



• One t)f the rarli(>st vt)lunies in special education. Ln^^anis in Our 

Schools, was written in 1915 by Leonard P. Ayres. The book was 
used in special education teacher training classes and provided the 
first account of the tliscrepancy between instruction in pmbbc 
schools and the underachievenient of many students, 

• Klizaiieth Farrell taught a graduate course in special education at 
' Teachers' College. Columbia during the summer of 1922, The mem- 

l)ers of that class, seeing the need for consistent sharing and 
exchan«in« of ideas and philosophies, decided to merrtTfrsularly on 
an annual basis. Those meeting's mark ihe^irlh of The Council for 
Kxceptional (ThHdreh. wilt* KHzaheth Fa'rrell as its first president. 

• .April 1928' marks the birth of CKCs first, publication, the 

Nevvsl.'fter of the /nt.^rnotioruji Council f()>S* iLeptio nni Children. 
' It was edited by Kleanor (;ray of New Vork. and the last issue was 
published in 19:i2 only a few months prior to the bank crash. When 
the economic situation stabilized. Harley Z Wooden, later to 
become the first executive secretary of the Council, proposed that 
the Council publish a new journal The /ournai Review. He man- 
aged the entire publication, operationjrom his own home and sup- 
plemented the Council's payments with his own money. Wooden s 
personal dedication kept the journal alive during Jhe depressioK 
years until the Council took full responsibility for itspiiblication m 
the forties. 
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• Winthrop Ph(?j|ts, l3hl)<?. championed the causr of cenihial palsi(?d 
childrtM) and vvTTj; \hv. first medicial spcciajisl to deal diret;tly with 
an educaticnial as well as a physical probUnii. Heopurated a private 
schooj in .Haitiniore and spfml his [)rofessi()nid life explaining the^' 
nature of the disability and training hunda'(tvi-f P^^t^pl** work as 

"therapists and teachers ffir (:(M'el)ral pals'ied/Tihildrni.. j 

• 'I'he First While House C^linference on Child Health and ProttfcTion 
was convenedijy PresidunI Herbert Hoover iri 1930. So coninuttetl 

was he to the emerging. field of speciaUniucation that he pei^sonjillu *^ 
assumed a.pwVtij)n of conference expensrs. In 19;i9<hen C^KC presJ-/ 
dent HaVry Bi^kerrriviti>Ht(>w^Tr lc) speak at the annual convention' 
•in Detroit. Hoover declined, but in a personal letT(?r to Baker 
recalled hft "pleasant assoi:iation" witfx the Council an(i was espe- 
cially appreciative of the^^ invitation. . * ■ ' ^ 

Events and p<H3|ihj'.' » wnje well known. ' others -olTS^uire, have 
• conlribuU?d t()ihe n^^sjttic of concepts, programs, and siM vices for 
exceptional ('hjhilen ^ipivj jjfrovidt* today's special educator witjj a ' 
sense i)f his ()wh vt^t^^HpiMMal hist()ry. 

Thirty speciid educators, some of whom have w(Jrked in the field - 
for over 50 years, wiere ^t(?rviewed by CKC} staff over the tele[)hone. 
l-heir bij^ and [)ieccs of information, their reminiscences, comments, 
and theiV thoughtH>^regar(ring general tr(?nds atid colo/ and/ieplh to \ / , 

the enx'rging historical picture as w(!ll as provide sco[)e and persiiec- 
tive r(?garding the future needs of the field. 

'I'his. the first' in a stories of Bicentennial articles, combines their 
.thoughts (m mil-<»st(me ev(>nls, [)ioneers, teadier (!ducatit)n and 
research, the development of The (Council for Kx(:e[)tional Children, 
\\m\ crucial issues and nee(is in the field today. And, it is more than 
appropriate in this (jur Bicentennial year that s[)e(:ial educators look 
to i\ni\ reflect upon the past as we begin to adapt, change, an(i broaden * 
for the future. Th(Jse inteiv^iewed were: [ack W, Birch, Samuel A. ^ 
Kirk. John Tenny, lohn [. l.ee, Richard Dabney, Harry ). Baker, Wil- 
iianVCruickshank^rancis Lord, Kugene Doll, Romaine Mackie, Paul ^ 
Voelker, John Melcner, ofiver Kolstoe, Ignacy Goldberg, Frances P. 
Connor, Samuel Ashcr(jft, [asper Harvey, Bluma Weiner, Willard 
Abraham, M(jyd Dunn, Frances Mullen. Harrie Sel/niclv, Burton 
Blatt, Fred Weintraub, Steve Lilly, james Ca^lagher. William C^eer, 
I,eo Cain, and T. Pirnest New land. 



Samuel Kirk perceived milestone events in special educat ion along Milestones: 
three dimensi(ms. "Historically, these events include 'the initial Spedal Events 
efforts which heightened public awareness, the development of Make Special, 
public programs, arid the current ,stage of public enlightenment," Education Happen 

Fundamental to the development of special services is the dawn of 
the aye of humanism in Europe during the 18th century. "The educa- 
ti(m of the deaf and blind in France at this lime is an important mile- ^ 
st(me," rep(Jrted F^ygene Doll. "In looking at the training of the deaf, 1 . 
see the first emergence? of special educaticm. Th(? key name here is 
Jacob R(jdrigues Pereire. He ast(mished everyone by leaching the • 
deaf to sp(?ak. " , - 
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Legi^live Changes 



Attitudinal Changes A 



• Doirexplained tllat Pereire's w(Vrk pr()vid^ baiht: principles whfch 
, became axiomatic to the education of the deaf and^Jihe mentally 

retarded. ' . , ' . ^ 

' Dolfcontinued this historical perspective as he viewed Jean Itard's 
work with Victoc. the wild boy of Aveyrbn. reprusentins the analysis 
and ;?pFDlicaiion of Pereire s principles.lHe vyas a master teacher who 
developed materials whic^h Hj^ in use today." slales Doll. 

By tVie middle of the ISOO's, the training school^ concept was 
concepiudli2:ed and^'operali'&hal in Finance and soon grew throughout 
other European counlri^ds. Lloyd Dunn.^^ell as many of those \i^r- 
viewed, credited Edward Seguins residential or Icaining s(/ool 
approach as being the mast usable option for the edi/calion of e)J:ep- 

tional ghilti^en. ^ '^^^^ 

In'Americn during ihe^HOO's liH;n^^vv'as a simultaneous movement 
toward'lhe establishment (Tf iVjynirnN^i^hools. The training school or 
^i'a^ylum*' conrvpV emigrated tV.lhis country along wilh.a hosj orf 
European educHtors. In- 1H17 the firstyresid'enlial school for llie deaf 
was organized in Qonneclicul by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudel. llwas 
known as the American Asylum for iheJDeaf and Dumb at Harl^d. 

In the IHZO's the first training school' k)r the Wind opened its doors 
and by t4ie midiUe of the century Samuel Gridley Howe had e?slab-v 
lished the Institulioti for Idiotic (children in Massachusetts. John Lee 
described Howe as a fiery and blunt man who al^one t ime directed the 
Perkins School f(jr the Blind ami tjuarreletl publicly with the gover- , 
nor of Massachusetts over slate support for programs for handi\ 
capped childr^. His 'open l»"ller to the governor fell into the hands of 
local nevvspf^Iers, probably not ?'nTirely unbeknownst to Howe, and 
public {ui>f)t led to the governor's allocation of funds for special pro- 
"^rams throughout the slate. 

Dunn noted that the development' of publicly suppc^led special 
programs began with the passage of Compulsory education laws. 
Rhode Island passed the first such law in 1H40: Massachusetts fol- 
loweti in 18r)l, ami by the turn of the century nearly all of the states 
had lavvi; on their books which delineated public responsibility for 
the education of their children. Dunn affirmed, "This really was the 
first time that etlucators were faced with the question of what to do 
with the less able youngsters. With the advent of these laws the 
tracking, sorting, and categorizing of exceptional children began a 
very significant (?vent." 

By 1911, over ,100 large city school systems had established special 
schools ard special classes for handicapped children, and a number 
.of states began to subsidize special programs by paying the excess 
. costs of maintaining special classes. lack Birch reported that during 
the 1920's an o>DScure Western Pennsylvania legislator proposed and 
was responsible for the passage of a bill which provided annual 
c'^ompansatitMi to school districts where special education programs 
had been established "1 believe it was $20,00 per year, which may 
have gone a lot further in those days," Birch noted, 

more aware, and enlightened attitude on the part of the general 
public was generated by the interest the federal government began to 
fehow in special education. The majority of special educators inter- 
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viewed saw the 1930 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protections!^ the milestona most significant to the field in that *it 
marked the. first time thai special educatiort received national recog- 
nition as a legitinr^ate part of the educational cbiTimunily. The confec- 
ence participants recommended that thioffice of Education include 
a department of special education; and inHhe early 1930's Elise Mart- 
ens was appointed senior officer. 

Samuel Kirlo.reported, "Elise held that office for nearly 2.0 years 
with only the help of a part time s^fetary. Sh^ did much of the work 
Kerself and I remember her as having the initiative and drive of at 
least 10 people!" Others interviewed shared his opinion, "As far as 
milestones go, Elise Martei^fr was an event in and of herself." 

|ohiD lee not^d 4hat fcn Apf \\ 8, 19.20, Woodrow Wilson>igned into ^ 
law the Federal Civilicin Rehabilitation Act which entitled not only 
veterans but all disabled citizens »o training and aidjn their growth 
toward economic'independence. ^ * 

"Although if may seem peculiarly related to special education, the 
Second World War was a srgnificant milestone for our field," stated 
William Cruickshank. 

oppDsed ty,lhe First World War which was ,i killln^i w<»r. thr St'Conii 
Wyrld War. was a maiminy» vv,ir. Trns of Ihnusaniis of youTi^ nu*n and 
women whu fi?ft their tomnuinitii's as normal persons returned as disabled 
citizens. Bui the fact Ihey spent the^ir childhood as normal peopje 

' resulted in an«ihterest in>^ chan^ie on the part of people in theconuntrnily. For 
pxample. someone might think, 'loe left us as a ^ood ^uy w hen he w»?nl into 
the ar^iy. Although he^s missing? his le^s, we knew him as a normal person." 
So(;iely became more aware of and more ai:i;epti'n^ of people with disabili- 
ties, and this change in utfltude> was very si>4ni{icant . 

After the Second World* War, parents were mori willir>g to adm,^t 
publicly to the presence and the needs of their handicapped children. 
Consequently, jhe late forties gave rise to 'parent organizations for 
handicapped children. 

William Ceer reported that the development of parent groiips was 
especially significant, . . > 

■ The'National Associat ion for Retarded Cit izens. t he ifniled c/rPbral Palsy, 
and the American Foundation for the Blind— up to and inducting the Asso- 
ciation forC^hildiVn with bearnin^j DisabilitiesandtKo parrot ^rou^for the 
gifted children hnve provided national visibilitt for e\cefjl*i)naVciiii4f en. 
Parent groups are also responsible for the direct poljtiriiJ pressiye which 
resulted in the special education litigation of the 19B0's and 70*s. 

And, finally, interviewees were unanimous in their acknowledge- 
ment of The Council for Exceptional Children as the "unrtbrella" mile- 
stone which has provided consistent direction and leadl^rship in khe 
' field throughout the years. Jgnacy Goldberg emphasized that, "When 
I think about legislation and the recenl'litigation efforts, IseeCECas 
having been the powerhouse behind it alk" ^ 



Edward Seguin was described by many of those interviewed as the. 
person most responsible for significant and positive change in thfe 
development of special services. His ti*£rining school concept ushered 
in a public attitude of hope and a belief in the potential of handi* 
capped individuals. . .* 



Pioneers in 
Special Education 
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Alfred Binet also ranked high on the list of pioneerfe. Leo Cain} 
described Binet's work ias "especially. significant in that he applied"^ 
the theory of developmental levell^ to the progress of retarded 
^ chif^i^en." * * ^ 

Louis Terman. the translator of the Binet intelligence test into Eng- 
lish and the primary researcher on the Gt/nt'tic Studies of Genius, 
- * • was described by 'V. Ernest Newl^nd as having rhade a noteworthy 
' contribution. "Not only did Terman provide us with impetus for 
study ofJhe^gifted. but he gave the field one of the only comprehen- 
sive longAudinal research studies that we can claim." 
" William. Clt»er, ati well as many others interviewed, ranked 

* . * Alexander Graham Sell as an especially significant pioneer, while 

Frances (Connor stated, 'The more you read about the man, the more 
you find that he was interested in all areas of exceptionality. "Connor 
* ; hIso statcfd that even though Samuel Gridley Howe I's often claimed 
ji by the general education community. "He was truly a pioneer in his 

. ' " work wrth deaf-blinti yoljngsters and in his establishment of the Per- 

kins Institute as well as other traj<ning schools throughout New Eng- 
land." ^ 

^ The four special education advocates of this century mentioned 

most often in our telephone survey were ftli/ab«th Farrell, the 
founifer and first president of CEG. J. E. Wallace Wallin. Elise 
Martens, and Ray Graham, who in jasper Harvey's words "was an 
untiring administrator producing a nationwide impact on programs 

♦ for ex(;t?pt ional <:hiltlren." _ 

Today's Pioneers There are pioniMTS who are still||||||tering. If was tlje overwhelming 
opinion of all of our BicerMennial spokesp(?rsons that the efforts of 
Sariuujl A. Kirk have had a major effect on many areas of special 
educat ion. 

Harry Baker, hmglime contributor to.The Council for Exceptional 
' Children and writer of the firs) practitioneroriented textbookin spj^- 

cial educatitjn. .was named often as . a pioneer author, aiid 
psychologist. ' * * 

^ William Cruickshank was selected over and over again as a signifi- 

cant pioneer and w as described by one interviewee as an important . 
. person in the learning disabilities movemerfl and an important' poli- 
cymaker \^(Jlo. professionalized special education. 

Frances (Connor, former contributions to teacher training and cefti- 
iication. and Maynard Reynolds and Francis Lord Tqr their work as 
catalysts— "people who get . things done in the fi^ld"— were often 
listed by those interviewed as especially significarnt pioneers. 
' 1*he list of'pioneers could go on and on and-on. Those interviewed 

mentioned a number of special educators, psychologists, i^riters, 
classroom teachers, and attorneys as pioneers who made significant 
contrlbutions'to the field at large and to their personal lives as well 
Roniaine Mackie made special note of all of these significant people: 
"There were teachers, parents, school superintendenjirf, evfen Kiwanis 
an(! Rotary Club members^ who worked- together consistently over 
the years to help handicapped children. many viays the unsung 
heroes art; the real pione(!rs as welL" 
Research Research in the field of special education is a topic of Controversy and 
conflict for ihv special educators who participated in'the interviews. 
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No area generated so much comment, both pasitive and negative, as 
did the iss^^e of credible research theories and models projects. 

Frances Connor provided positive perspective seeing the devel- 
opment of c6operajive research programs as moving from the labo- 
ratory i'hto the educational setting. She^st^ed that researcK>has given 
the special educator a hold dn the ejiology of mental ret»rda'tinn. and 
that the efficacy studies have made specialists and regular educators., 
far more accountable. "It is even Wiore important." she said, "that 
research has »hown us that manyt children we called exceptional 
were those who could not be tolerated by classroom teachers." 

lack Birch expressed delight with the attention which The Council 
for Exceptional Children has paid to the reportingof research results. 
Yet he believes that in addition to the experimental control research 
model, credibility must be given to the clinical and the case study 
investigative modes. Birch emphasized. "It should be demanded that 
the researcher repxjrt results in terms of what the practitioner can 
use." - 

Oliver Kolstne believes that by limiting research fl/exibility, the 
fi.eld.is losing cTeative and curious people who would rqake valuable 
discoveries pertinent to their own interests. 

If I had bet?n on the Wright Brothers' dissertntion cfjmmlttee I would hrfve 
said.'KoDget U. it'will never ^el off the ground!" And I think th>iit it is signifi- 
cant that some valuable principles of operant conditioninji resulted from 
B, F, Skinner's work with, -of ail things, pigeons. lam (:oncer9ed that tocliiy 
there are few people who would give philosophical or finajicial suf^jprt to 
someoRP who wanted to leach pigeons* how to hit a bar with their l)eaks. We" 
must not neglect to support ideas merely t)e(:ause they appear impractical 
on the surface. 



lames Gallagher. Harrie Selznick, Romaine Mackie and |ohn 
Meliher voiced opinions which were characteristic of the entire . 
grou]B. Research in special education has been inconsistent and ■ ■ ' 

spotty ani3 nearly ■eve^y educator interviewed endorsed. the position « 
that research is an area in need of direction and subafcitiaf federal 
support. 

"Teacher education is an area of special education that over the years . Teacher Education 
has imprf)ved greatly." observed Melcher. Specifit; advances ih 
feacher education and technology have led to conflicting, opinions' 
regardiog some of the more recent developments in this area. Stephen ^ 
Lilly argued that competency based teacher education (CBTEJ) is a ♦ 
potentially negative.as well as positive factor for teacher training 
programs. "CBTE has helped create a;n awareness of what people can 
do, but when'it is overapplied the generation of endless objectives 
becomes counterproductive." he observed. Ignacy Goldberg con- 
curred. He believes that although CBTE is a serious §ffort to improve 
teacher education, st^rict adherence to a series of objectivfes may be a 
step in the wrong direction. ' ' ^ . 

Eugene Doll proffered the opinion that teachers are born and'that 
the teacher educator needs to concentrate ofi the facilitation of the 
preservice teacher's creative potential. "But." he emphasized, 
"teacher education provides a sound technical background, with 
principles upon which the student can ba*se his actions. The^tudent ' 
then begins to impltjment these principles through a series of appren- 
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tice experiences. These classroom and clinic situations are the heart 
of teacher education." , * 

Generally, it is teacher 'education \hai holds real promise for 
improtement in the field. As lack Birch said. •Traditionally. teacher 
educator^lopked at what the^nodpractitionerdid. then attempted to 
instruct the preservice teacher !o'^^o the sarne thin^- Today teacher 
^ educators are drawing from^cient:e. and l)uildin« programs around 
\ ./ theory. Now we arti creatinj^. not copying." 

The Council for interviewees shared Richard Uabney's conclusion that . "The Council 
ExceptkmalCMIdem for Exceptional Children has donemanygoodthings^verth^years- 
Mllettonein almost too numerous to n;^me. 'And yne of its most significant contri- 
IXr^lohand butions is that the Council has provided a setting for people io come 
Leadership' together to share and to help one another." 

William Cruickshank reported thai ever since Elizabeth Farrell . 
' organi/edjhe Council in 1922. the (jjst of piast^ presidents has Been a 
list of many of the greatest and m6^t influential people in the field. 

Ignar.y C;oIrlbr*rg stilled tHat CHC has been involved overtly 6r 
behind the scenes iti every major special education milestone in 
America., and the Council ha« provided consistent unity for profes- ^ 
sionals for over ^O.years. * 

Bluma Weiner contended that "CEC has practiced advocacy long 
% - ' 'before th/? conc(?pt was in vogue, and has employed a staff that has 

• provi(i(?(l monumental national leadership in this area." 

' Issues and Reseiirch of a more comprehensive natutP. an interdisciplinary 
Needs— Those approach to relatecl fields, a deiir definition of the concept and the 
Crucial to the Field pmcesfi of least restrictive alternatives, and maittstream^ing were 
ranked l)y those interviewed as the most crucial issues in the field 

today. . ' 
^ Oliver Kolstoe emphasized. "We need to get educators involved in 

' research programs rath(?r than in research projects. This means that 
^ , the feiieral government must fincVthe funds to support research over 

a fivetotenyearperiod/'Otherscommentedihat (a) doqtoral disser- 
w ^ ^ . tations often have implications ouly for local concerns-or aiSe-essehH 
tially inadequate ns research models; and(b) the efficacy studies in 
the area of special class placement must be continued on a more long 
Term basis if mainstream education is^to receive professional 
credibility. 

, . . The practice of labeling and classifying. currently>under fire, is of 

great concern to the special education interviewees. Du'nh explained. 

"Weneed to take the whole concept of least restrictive alternative and 

' put meat on it. Some important questions need to be asked such as. 

What-<?xactly does the terminology mean? What does it mean in terms 

of special services? How is the process accomplished in tprms of the 

regular cljl^^s?" ' . 

^ . ^ lohnTenney was in agreement with Dunn when he suggested that. 

"Mainslreaming has been in existence in some form since 1930. There 
were early efforts to integrate children into regular program^ at the 
Kellogg School in Michigan. Fifty years later we are still trying to 
make the concept work: As yet regular class teachers still have little 
perception of what exceptional children are like/* • 
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WUIiam Geer agreed^that a professional definition cif 
mains! recjmins is crucial for the field today. "V\ie shoult}T4»memher 
that m)t all children can be inlegrated successfully iisUo the rej'ular 
classrooms of the public scii^ools. Special educaticin per^orlnel must 
be trained to work with regular teachers, principals. ahcfsupervisors 
to acTcompfish delivery of services on a cooperative basis/' 

The'organizationof special services in Norih^rn Europt? was cittrti. 
and the need in the United States for a mtjre integrat(?(i approach to 
services among related disciplines was pointed Dlit. Others proposed 
that the time ispast.due f^r the development of cooperative working 
relaiionships among the health professions. and special education. 
Paul Voelket recalled the time when special education was a tiny and 
struggling group of professionals. "Those day^ were difficult ones 
but there was A ceplain beauty in everyone's very basic con(;t!rn for 
children. As we grow we need to-remind ourselves of that from time 
jo time." , / 

"A crucial need is that we in spedal Education make specific those 
things that indeed are special abomfsj)e(;iaI t?duca1 ion." stated Bluma 
Weiner. Ignacy Cioldberg voH:ed|]he concern that "We desperately 
need a reflective period and that/m addition to innovati(m. special 
educators should begin to cryala'lli/e thejr concepts for the next 200 
years." ' ^ /j ^' 
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The Early Years: 
Prologue to Tomorrow 




Gallaudet. Braille— and Anne Bancroft. Anne who? Mel Brooks' 
wife and comic star of the television spoor!Annfe ond the 
\\oo6%, in ah article on the history of special education? 

One can approach the early years of special education in at least 
two ways— through date*, places, and therlassic names of Gallaudet 
and company, or through its innate excitement and feeling. 

That is where Anne Bancroft comes in, with the award winning 
portrayal of Anne Sullivan. Helen Keller s teacher. Her brawling 
scenes with the little girl, and the emotional moment of discovery are 
the stuff of which special education's young years were made. 

A serious reading of those times brings out recurring themes of 
coitipassiori. love, and frustration, from Itard and Seguin to Christy 
Brown's mother (remem^ber the incredible story of MyJ-eft Foot?) to 
the teacher down the hall this afternoon trying to entice the first 
words or steps out of a multiply handicapped youngster. 

Even human feelings are not the whole story. Sheer physical and 
intellectual hard work round out the efforts of the greats in our field 
from then to now. It would be easy to summarize where we have been 
through a chronicle of dates and places, but the real saga of our work 
can perhaps 6e partially symbolized l?y three leaders, little known 
and seldom quoted. * * . 

Two of them were angry, fighting people, and one the inspiration 
^for the journal you are now reading. 




WILLARD ABRAHAM 
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Dorothea Dix is often confused with the newspaper cQlumnist some One Angry 
of us remember from chil^jM^^- But she was a ret'ire^ teacher who Woman . 
took her 9nger out on Conwss—in 1848. Mental illness was her 
major target, and the inhuma^ treatment of its victims brought this 
kind of tearful prose to Washington: 

More tha|L9«000 idiots, epileptic^nd insane in tlie United States, destitute 
of appropriate care and4)rdtection , , . bourid with gallipg chains, bowed 
beneath fetters and heavy, iron Balls attached to drag chains, lacerated with 
ropes, scourged by rods and terrified beneath storms of cruel blows, now ' 
subject to jibes and scorn and torturing tricks; now abandoned to the most 

outrageous violations. ' 

^ ' • 

One can almost see her. looking like Greer Garson in an old movie, 
Blossoms in the Dust, as that actress told off a legislature about the 
tragic imprint of illegitimacy on birth certificates, tossingout th&line 
that "there are no illegitimate children, only illegitimate parents." 

Women like these helped bring handicapped children out of the 
cltfset. They were piorreers in an era when few cared; but they did, 
with the earthy feeling that "it*s better to light a candle than to rail at 
the darkness." I ^ ' * . 

V 

Th^re were men, too, many oNhem, but few as eager to go into battle And One 
as Samuel Gridley Howe. ^^isB^ena was the underdog, and whether MBn\ 
blind, feebleminded, insane, deaf, enslaved or oppressed made no dif- 
ference^to hini^ Ili^ div^erse interests extended from' organizing the 
Perl^ins School for the Blind to supporting poor people in Greece. 
However, he saved his angriest words for the time in 1857 when he 
took on the governor of Massachusetts who dared veto a $2,500 
incre&se in funding for a state school for the retarded. "I now proceed - 
to the matter of ttie School for Idiotic Children,** he quietly began, and 
then he opened up. _ , 

When there are so many perennial leaks from the Tr.rijsury to be stopped, it 
is fifssing strange that a great pother should be made over such a driblet as 
' this appropriation ... The Veto is a §reat State engine, and. wheji an enor- 
mous breach is made, which threatens to swamp the Treasury, then it may 
properly be brought out, like a great steam pump, To do this. may be sub- ."^ 
lime, at least in'<|ound; but to ring the alarm bell and Ket up steam merely to ^ 
stop such a leak as three dollars and a quarter a week for supporting and 
educating fifteen idiotic children, -xthat borders rather un the ridiculous. 

Yes, the legislature overrode the governor 

Elizabeth Farrell, a supervisor of ungrad^ classes in New York City, ICEC's First 

did not need sarcasm to give life to her dream. All she required was a President 

small platform, two college classes in the hot summer ori922 at 

Teachers College, Columbia. From them evolvedThe Council for 

Exceptional Children, ^hen with the word "Internationar* preceding 

its title (IC^C). . . 

As ICEC's first president, and at its first annual meeting in Cleve- ^ 
land (February 26-27, 1922>. Farrell addressed herself to the needs of 
this embryonic organization and to the children it would serve. She 
was specific, including the "gifted, dull and defective, deaf, blind, fee- 
bleminded, tubercular, undernourishedTcardiac, idiot, dull normal 
and anti-social." ' . 
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Elizabeth Farrell and bar first ungraded class, April, 1903. 



Europtan 
Beginnings 



Her closing remarks paved the way for the attitydes.toward excep- 
tional children on which most of us now agree. In referring to ICECs 
members, she said: 

Because (f( their efforts public education in this country will become less 
machine-made and more individual , . . brinj? the opportunity of successful 
achievement to every child. In doing this it will make of the weakest of our 
brothers n useful unit in the social fabric, fr will return ti the community 
human wealth now beyond our power to reckon. / 
Dix's challenge to a legislature, Howe's to his governor, and F^r- 
reirs to the whola educational community Were a j/relude to today's- 
parel^t lobbies, as well as to teachers, state department people, and 
university facilities dissatisfied with the fact thafexceptional chil- 
dren are still too often undiscovered, ignored, oi- poorly taught. 
It was ltard,ofcourse,whoestablished an earlier pattern which dem- 
onstrated that Appropriate training pays off even with the seriously 
handicapped. His tarnished hope for Victor, "the wild boy of Avey- 
ron," and his bitter disappointment in him, has been replicated by 
'thousands of special education teacher's in the intervening genera- 
tions. Who has not at times experienced frustrations and expressed 
.themMn thoughts like these: "Since my painsjre lost and my efforts 
fruitless, take yourself back to your forests and primitive tastes: or if 
your new wants make you dependent on society, suffer the penalty of 
being useless." 

He and his protege, Edouard Seguin, and the woman who then 
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learned from him, Maria Mo^tessori, are forerunners of the current 
trend to mainstream ehildre^. Their legacy is the child miany of us 
fight agaipst labeling'despiteJegislative funding that limits bur crb^ 
categorical efforts, L^f^"*''^^ ^V^^^^fc*^^^^^ 4 

We have been battling ottrer legacies too—fof exampTe, the 
rejection; isolation, punishment.^and asylum concepts of the Middle 
Ages and the negative confTbtatipn of words like feebleminded, 
dumb, and idiot. Then it was someone else's'thild, not«the youngster 
who these days statistically permeates the home of every pair of 
grandparents in the country. 

Thomas HopkinsGallaudet went to Pac^s in 1817 andJearnectmuch 
about working with deaf children from a young priest. He set up his 
school in Hartford. Connecticut— the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. If the terminology bofhersyou. try tci keep in mind that he 
did not have the backloj^ af experience now available. He Wr^ a pfo- 
neer with few precedents. , 

Residential units were^ the format in the early 1800's, with ^ 
institutional settings for the deaf, blind, and retarded. ^However, 
before the century ended, state financing and public day school 
placement resulted from a slow, gradual humanizing of 'attitudes 
toward bo|^ children aod the handicapped of all ages. Even the most 
delayed programs for exceptional children— those for the gifted- 
saw innovative stdrts in Elizabeth, New |ersey (an accelerated, mul- 
tiple track system, 1886), and Cambridge (six grades in four years, 
1891). 

By 1899, 100 large cities had special education classes, and Lloyd 
-Dunn has said "here is where teaching and sorting began." School and 
community responsibility extended to "truant§" as well as to physi- 
cal and intellectual deviations. Among the pioneeringlbcalities were 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Providence, Detroit and 
Milwaukee. 

Special education, first approached as an exercise in charity, began 
to mature. Alexander Graham Bell addressed the National Education 
Association convention as a speech expert in 1898 and pointed out. 
that handicapped children had a right to an education throDgh the 
public schools. A man named August Schenck did it earlier in Detroit 
(1878), accordffng to Francis Lord in his study uf day school place- 
ment, Jhe isolation in institutions led to another kind of isolation, 
public school classes in basements, down dark halls or way out some- 
where in back of the m^in school building. 

The new century brought public awareness in general.'and parent 
pressures specifically. By the 1920*s, t wo thirds (|(rthe large citieS^dd 
special classes*, and although they were set up on a permissive basis, 
to thousands of families they were "mandatory" or the school boards 
and school administrators would hear about it! Nor did they want 
their youngsters to be hidden aWay; as early as 1913, the visually 
handicapped were beginning to be cooperatively taught by special- 
ists and regular classroom teachers. 

Mandatory legislation is not new. Francis Lord checked it out, and 
the dales he found were 1911, 1917, and^l920^, in New jersey. New 
York, and Massachusetts, respectively (although it did not reach 
Arizona until this yearlJ Not until the early 1930's did concern for the 
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handica4)ped make an impression at federal level. The White 
Hous^ Conference on Children and Youthen in 1909 to take stock 
of children sneeda. but it was not until 1930 when an extensive report 

on special education. incidence figures and a "Children's Charier- 
attacked the national conscience. By lhat time ICEC was eight years 
old. And'it was one more year until the US Office of Educationiiad its 
first bureau employee involved with handicapped children. 

PuHlic involvement came slowly, however. In 1935 Harry Baker 
did a survey of 200 school superintendents, and few even replied. . 
Cleveland began its Major Work Classes for the gifted in the early 
1920's. and almost nobody seemed to notice. Ignorance continued to 
associate cerebral palsy with mental retardation, "mongolism" with 
families! and epilepsy with restrictive laws. Mental illness and defi- 
ciency were confused in people's minds. And PKU. retrolental fibro- 

plasia. and rubella were not bothersome enough yet to medilbl or 
educational personnel to rate definitions or solutions. We knew aVout 
the luke and the Kallikak families, and made a lot^X)f strange assump- 
tions re^ardin^ inherited familial problems. ' • 
Still, we had traveled a long way from the court fools and jesters 
. when the crippled and mentally retarded were laughed at. But the 
road^ahead was long and tortuous. The special education leaders of 
the momentous, exciting, recent past can tell you.how tough it has 
been Harley Wooden fought the economic Rattles of CEC. and Wil- 
liam Heer picked them up. adding legislative and growth trauma to 
the burden. Samuel Laycock pioneered iov the gifted in western Can- 
ada, and had dozens of comrades in this country, including Leta Hol- 
lingwor'th. L. M. Terman. and Paul Witty. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped evolved in 1967. and 
here we can thank Sam Kirk-but there is so mixeh to be grateful to 
him for. like the recognition that early educational programs pay off 
^ and Jhe ability to identify the "learning disability" concept. John 
Kennedy's short term helped bring the country's resources together 
for the handicapped, 'set up the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation, and led to Pubhc Law 88-164 with funding for training 
professional personnel in the fietd. "The manner in which our nation 
cares for its citizens and conserves its manpower resources,"he said, 
"is more than an index to its concern for the less ^rtunate. ItTs a key 
to its future." 

Into the That future is what we are looking toward right now. It has many ten- 
► Crystal Ball tacles stretching out from our vibrant past. Here are ten of the more 
exciting ones on which we are already startrfa and^hich we can no 
doubt anticipate action and fireworks in the yeWs ahead: 

. ' ^ " •Our concerns for children now extend in t'^Vifancy.^t he preschool 

years, and even the prenatal period. The Mes of Merle Karnes 
and' Rick Heber are just two of many symbols of this vital trend 
' based on early diagnosis, identification, programing and parent 

* education." 
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• Advocacy, children s rights, parent lobbying and the courts will , 
tontinue to set and keep schofris, communities, and legislat ures on 
the right track. The Skelly Wright and Pennsylvania Associafion 
for Retarded Children decisions were only the beginning, now 
joined by li^wsuits in most of the states. , - 

^ We will no( let regular classroom teachers and school administra- 
tors off the hook. They are in all this with us^and cannot give only 
lip service to "individual differences," "take the child where he 
(she) is," and other cliches we have lived with too long. 

• Language and attitudes in this fieldfare becoming less label- 
' oriented, less medical, less hopeless, with the accent more on a de- 
scriptive analysis of child deficits and assets. 

• "Exclusion" as a concept i& on its way out, whether we are talking 

• about children who speak a "different" language, represent a "dif-' 
ferent" culture, oT" come from a poverty family, or those who are 
severely or -mnltipty handicapped. Every school d^y of "the six 
hour ;.retarded child" consists of time that is precious and 
irretrievable. . 

• Because we are eternally hopeful vye will continue to seek pana- " 
ceas, and welcome the future pit)neers who experiment with them,*^ 
regardless Of their way-out qualities. New thoughts on diet, brain 
wave testing, and unusual therapies will get a hearing. After alf, 
that is the broadjffrena from which Edgar Doll, Ray Graham, Geor- 
^ie Lee Abel, Alfred Strauss and other recent greats came, alt (lough , 
their professional emphases were obviously different. 

• The limited gifted child approach of the ld20L's and 1990's was just 
the tip of the iceberg we are beginning to develop. We will not reach 
the wild extremes of John Hersey e The Child Buj^er, but the neglect 
of our rich talents and intellects will be reduced — despite the 
excuse of other priorities. 

• New methods and approaches as they pertain, to exceptional 
children will mature. Special Education will lead the way— 
again! — in areas like prescriptive and precision teachingand career 
education. * / 

• We willcontinue to agonize over labeling, funding source^Jd pro- 
fessional standards, but with our current leaders, they too will be 
refined. After all. what profession can match thecreative ideasof a 

. Leo Cain, Maynard Reynolds; James Gallagher, Francis Lord, and 
the hundreds of others you will hear and meet at thfe next CEC con- 
vention? We are in good hands. 

• The mtfdia will continue to help us ifiform and persuade the public, 
through films like The Mirocle Worker. Light in the Piazza and 
Chorly, ajid books by others with the warmth of Pearl Buck. 

Gallaudet. Braille, and Itard were starters, but the young people cort(^ 
ing alongin teacher preparation programs today are setting a pace for 
knowledge, experimentation, and feeling that eclipse early contribu- 
tors They capitalize on the past, but do not permit it to limit their 
searoh fcir how to m&et the needs of each child they teach, no matter 
how tough th^ task of walking, communicating, hearing, visualizing, 
thinking, adjusting and learning may be. 
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August 10, 1922 



Great Moments, in the 
History of The Council 
for Exceptional Children 



. < 



F. E. LORD 



Eacb of the mon? than five decades of Council history has been 
marked with gr*;at moments— great decisions— and a history of The 
Ofouncil for Exceptional Children soon to be published will detjA 
these interesting events. This brief Bicentennial article will descrfB^ 
a few significant events ordecisions of theCouncil in its half-century 
of history. These events have made the Council the largest and the 
most effective association working on behalf of exceptional children 
in the world. 

The Council's birth ^as the first great event in its life. This 
organization, which has grown frorn 12 charter members to nearly 
70.000. has filled a need in the eyes and hearts of professionals who 
are interested in the welfare of exceptional childreA. 

The ''birth" occurred on the night of August 10. 1922. in a downr 
town hotel in New York City. Jhe "delivery" was well handled by Eli- 
zabeth Farrell. a summer school instructor at Columbia University 
"and the supervisor of ungjaded classes in New York City. After some 
discussion, the decision was made to establish a new organization to 
work for the improvement of the education of exceptional children- 
soon to be known as the International Council for the Education of 
Exceptional Children. Those 12 witnesses to the "birth" became the. 
organization's charter mc^nbers. The Council's history will supply 
the names and position^of the leaders who saW the need for a united 
front to advance the cause^hey believed in. 
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EslablishiMnt of 
Moans of 

Communicatlpn 



Commitment ta 
International 
Ipterests 



The Local 
Chapter 



Establishing a 
National Office 
in Washington 



Elizabeth Farrell. th? first president, and other members as well, 
from the begi^ining stressed the value and importanceof communica- . 
tion among professionals. Perhaps the isgla^on whrch special educa- 
tion imposes upon many teachers creates a'unique peed for them to 
know what others of*tTl«!-m^sts are believing and doing as they 
facs daily challenges with atypJ^/ children. So President Farrell. at 
•her own expense, had some of th« proceedings of the eariy annual 
meetings published and distributed. Also, the Newsjetter cafr.ed 
information to the chapters for three or four years beginning inl928. 
Ungraded, a publication for teachers of retarded children edited by 
Miffs Farrell. also carried Council news at one time. 
' Finally, in 1934 the Executive Committee 'of 4he Council entered 
.into an agreement with Harley 'Wooden to publish a journal which 
was first called the (nternfitional Council for Exceptional Children 
Review, later, the |ournfil of Exceptional Children, and now Exc^-p- 
tidnal Children. It was not until 1944 thiit the Council purchased the 
journal and took over publication Vights:Fori)ver 30 yearsit has been 

the Council's offici-al organ ami has brought to thousands of its 
members information of professional significance, along with inspi- 
ration.to improve the education of exceptional children. 

Since th... night the Coungil was organized over a half-century ago. it 
has been international in interests and activities. The founders 
included Canadians and others who resided outside, the United 
States and who urged that the organization be international in focus. 
Today Canadians are amoi^g the most enthusiastfc members. Three 
presidents have come from Canada (Edith L. Groves. G. Elmore Rea- 
man and Florence Dunlop). and on three occasions the annual ^:on- 
'vention was held across the border (Toronto. 193^: Ottawa 1947< 
Toronto 1966). The education of exceptional children is a worldwide 
interest, and the inte'rnational commitment of the Council is a reflec- 
tion of this concern. , . 

The local chapter has been the effectixnnini.t of organization since the 
first days of the Council. Today over 900 chapters provide the demo- 
cratic base foi-Oj* Coiincil.structure.The chapter brings fnends and 
a.ssociates together to discuss proMems. and-new members identify 
quickly with the organization. The bonds among members develop 
relationships which add solidarity^o the Cou.ncil. For yeaVs chapter 
representatives have participatecQin^e review and. formulation df 
national policies through the annual delegate assembly. The early 
decision to establish t*:^»chapters has resulted in a strong grass- 
roots foundalion for the Couricil. .... 

'For nearly three decades the Council.operated without a headquar- 
ters in the usual sense. The loumal editors provided their own offi. 
ces. and the membership secretary (b^^siness manager) used her 
home as -an office. If you were told thai for several years the "home 
office" was in Saranac. Michigan, you would of course ask. "But 
where is SaranacT A diligent search of the map of the st^te would 
take you to a village near Grand Rapids.^ For over 12 years 
(1938-1950) Beulah Adgatfe served the Council as business manager 
and at times, as secretary. Me\nbership files, collection of dues, and 
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distriSulion of journals were all handled fromjier home. m 

By 1950 the Council had grown to approximately 6,000 members, 
and the desire to establish the K^adtjuarters in Washington was 
finally realized. The move was made easier due tp thfe fact that the 
Council had become a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) in 1941. NEA had sponsored its own department of spe- 
cial educatioa for a number of years prior to the merger. The estab- 
lishment of the Councill9«headquarters in Washington brought many 
tangible benefits as well as increased national visibility. ^ 

When. the headquarters was established in Washington, Harley Z Wooden Goes to 
Wooden was appointed the Executive Secretary and he provided Washington 
urtusually effective leadership during this transition. Wooden had 
been the editor,of the Journai of Excf^ptionai Children for nearly ten 
years and was the Council's president in 1947-1948. He was a fortu- 
nale choice for the ti^^st administrative officer in a national 
headquarters since he had the confidence and respect of the NEA 
staff with whom he worked. 



From its beginning the Council^has been interested in the profes- 
sional growth of teachers as a means of improving the services to 
exceptional children. This interest has provided a common focus for 
members at all levels of professionftl activity. In the early years of the 
Council President Farrell stressed this goal repeatedly; and the Cpua- 
cil provided funds from its limited budget to publish a national sur- 
vey of teacher education. The Council has on two occasions pub- 
lished suggested standards for 'training professional personnel. 
Problems of teacher preparation have been discussed at most annual 
meetings— usually in special section meetings. The Council has coop- 
' crated with the US Office of Education in its project relating to 
teacher preparation, most notably the study of teacher competencies 
in 1960 and the implementation of recent federal legislation. For ex- 
ample, a past president and long time member of.the Council, Samuel 
A. Kirk, was called upon in 1963 by the late john F. Kennedy to direct 
the newly created Division of HandicajDped Children in the Office of 
Education which has concentrated upon support of research projects 
and training of professional personnel. 



Well Qualified 
Teachers as 
a Goal 



The Council is interested in college students who are committed to 
extending the services for ej^ception^ children. In fact, it was 
summer school students who 'Originally organized the Council. In 
recent years there has been an ever increasing number of college stu- 
•^dents participating in all phases of Council life—efipecially through 
chapters on college and university campuses. In 1963 the students 
adopted their own constitution and provided for national officers and 
a^board of governors. In 1966, the CEC Delegate Assembly approved 
Student Council for Exceptional Ch^il.di^n Constitution and By- 
laws. In 1975 over 22,000 students were members of the Council. The 
Councirs efforts to involve students in its activities have helped to 
develop leadership which will be essentiaHo the Council in years.to 
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^Reflections Three people who were instrumental in providing the Council with 
great moments were Dr. Harry Baker, Anna M. Engel. and Dr.. Chris- < 
tine P. Ingram. 

Dr. Baker served as president of the Council from 1935 to 1937. He 
was Director of the Psychological Clinic of the Detroit Public Schools 
for 40 years. He is well known for his publications, including the 
Detroit Learning Aptitude Test, wh'ich was published in 1935 and 
continues to be widely used today. Our ser/iorpast president, now 
living in Laguna Hills. California, recollects . . . 

In 1909 my first nwjnr vAmiiivt with any handicopped individual 
consist(j(l of oral r(jfifling to a blind molo sUuhmt ot OhorlinCol.- 
leg(;. As principal *)f. a cnnaolulaiiid country school in W(;st 
/arminglon. Ohio, in 15n(), I f)hs(.Tv(Ml lh(J unusfiul features of ci 
/ pupil now knowiUo have bv.vn mongoloid. My first professional 
introductjon to special i^waiian was in 1919 in the survey 
course of Dr. Charles Scot*t Berry at the University of Michig-an. 

' ' Miss Eng(-'l is one of (he most respected and loved members of the 
Council. She currently resides in Aiken, Soujh Carolina. Miss Engel 
^ ^ spent her proh^ssional career in Detroit as a leacher, supervisor, and 
administrator of sptjcial education. She contributed her talents to the 
Counr.il at the local and national levels. She attended its first annual 
(;onvention and, until her recent retirement, practically every suc- 
ceeding conv(^ntion. There were some light moments at convenjions, 
as Miss Kngel rtjcalls ... 

The 192() onnuril rn(?eting was ludd in Washington D.C. W(? pro- 
cured .rooms through NKA which wvrt; coll«g(; classrooms. 
Whr.n w'v arrivecL tht? rooms wert; locked and onr. of our 
inernhtrrs had to clinih through a windaW to open the door. 

Dr. higron] was the Director (if Special Elducation in the Public 
Schools of Rochester, New York, for many years. She later served as 
an instructor at Illinois State University. Her text. Education of the 
Slow LearntT which was publish.ed in 1935, was a widely used publi- 
cation. Dr. Ingram resides in Rochester, New York. She has recollec- 
tions of a struggliT^g young Council strLving to continue its exist- 
ence ... 

In I9:J4 the Hoard of Education did not allow the t(;ache^s to take 
time off for conventions. In fact, my supervisor did not even 
allow nui to release a news report of the meeting in our local pa- 
• per since she" was fearful of publicityf 

"Membership Only a few great moments have been reviewed here. The decisions 
Psychology" which led to these events were critical^n the life of the Council. Th6 
Council's vitality and*m()jives are refiected in these events— which, 
•in turn, account fcir its increasing strength. The'activities of the local 
chapters and khe delibe;*ationsjjf the democratic delegate assembly 
have provided a "membership "psychology" which is unique in inter- 
national organiz^itions. Over 50 years of vital Council history have 
' now passed as we cel(?brate our national Bicentennial, an(J every 

indication points to even gr(;ater vitality iij future decades. 
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Parent Gmups: Their Role 

in a Bett6r Lilfe for the Handicapped 



LEO F.CAIN ' / 

. * '■ ■ '■ m 

Volunteer groups for. self help purposes have been a part of our 
nation's history since colonialization. They have, of course, had 
varying purposes, structures, and memberships. In the 1930's, the 
focus was health and welfare, and the organizational motivation 
came from professionals in the field of medicine. Following the 
.Second World War, groups were organized for the welfare of the 
handicapped and mentally retarded, not only in the United States but 
also in a numberof other countries. These groups were distinguished 
by the fact that they were organized by parents, and their member- 
sliips, alt!\pij,gh.not totally restricted to pai-ents, were primarily com- 
posed;of pafents of children with handicapps. ^ ' 

The personal involvement of the parents with the particular prob- More than 
lemsJor which the association was organized resulted in a Special Volunteers 
type bf dedication not found in many other volunteer groups. Parents 
participated in the organizations and volunteered.time in the projects 
carried on by those groups, not from some altruist basis, but because 
of a deep felt concern and commitment. This dec^ication had mixed 
benefits, but it was the reason for their persistence and succe'ss in 
seeking solurfbns for their problems. - ^ 

The existence of some local parents* groups can be traced back 

* before the early IQSOls— the National Society for Crippled Children 
dates to 1921. HoWever, the major thrust of the moveinem came in the 
1940's and 1950's with the organization of national groups such as the 
National Asspciation for Retarded Children and United Cerebral- 

' Palsy Association. Jhi rapidity of the growth of these organizations 
and the effectiveness of thefr demands for social and educational 
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They Organize 

Informally 



change is testimony to the lejgitimacy of their need,' the intensity of 
theiB involvement, and the dynamic quality of their leadership. 

Jjandicaps are not necessarily 'related to the sohial status of the 
family, educational attainment, intelligence, economic influericfe, or 
environmental setting. They respect no one and, because of t^is, . 
handicapped children came from homes representing the complete 
panorama of American life. The result was a pool of concerned par- 
ents possessing the qualities needed for the effective mobilization of 
effort on the behalf of their children. 

Local groups first developed informally, as gatherings of individuals 
sharing a common probleni. Their reason for coming together was to 
help their children and to help themselves by providing each other 
mutual psychological support tacope with internal family needs as 
well as external social pressures. Their concerns first centered about 
their immediate needs. There were too few institution^ for the care of' 
the handicapped.- and all types of handicapped individuals^ were 
placed together with little or no diagnosis or training provided. In 
addition, many of these facilities were greatly in need of 
improvement. Public education did not accept as its responsibility 
the provision of programs for^hildren with limited capahiilities, 
(Mthejr meiital (JT physical. The public in general, and legislators in 
particular, were greatly uninformed about the possibilities for help- 
ing this population and were totally unaware of the advances being 
made in knowledge ancj techniques on tKpir behalf. Interest in devel- 
oping met hods to help children achieve according to the level of their 
edibilities was minimal. The concepts of sociaKresponsibility and," 
concomitantly, the appropriateness of allocating public funds for 
this purpose were just beginning to develop! 

These concerns led the p^lrent groups to organize formally for the 
purpose of sponsoring ji wide diversity of activities. Foremost, of 
course, was their action in the. field of education. Initially, parent 
groups condiicted educational programs through private schools. 
The assumption was that these educational programs were projects 
to .demonstrate the educational potential for the public segment. 
Their next step was to sponsor legislation to make programs in 
special education a function of public schpol systems; this led to the 
establishment of teacher training programs and creSentials for sper 
cialists. Sheltered workshops, vocational training centers, diagnos- 
tic facilities, parent education services, preschool and postschool 
' facilities, -guardianship plans, short-stay facilities (respite homes), 
ct)mmunity centers, recreation, research, speech therapy, ^profes- 
sional training, and medical services were alLtypes of projects under- 
taken. . " ^ 

Spedaiizing As parent groups organized formally, they organized according to 
specific types of handicaps. The need of the parents for support from 
others wjio understood and the discrete problems of eath handicap 
prompted this. There y\[ei^, for example individual organijfations for 
the mentally retarded, the cerebral palsied, the deaf, and the blind. 
And, as a result, when each organization developed a project, it was 
directed toward the specific need of that particular Ifandicap. At 
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times, categorization, which has been intensified by parental invol- 
vement, resulted in duplication of effort and fragmentation of pro- 
grams and services. Even when more than one handicap needed a ser- 
vice, each organization developed its own: For example, vocational * 
rehabilitation was originally developed for the physically handi- 
capped only: individual legislation was sponsored to establish a 
credential for each specialty. On the other hand, the multiply handi- 
capped were ohen left out, having no service available to them. 
Because of the benefits to the individual organization in the areas of 
fund raising, legislation, and public information campaigns, they 
have been reluctant to cooperate and broaden their^cope oPactivi- 
ties. 

In the early history of parent associations, conflict existed between The Parent/ 
ike parents and the professionals. Having had some negative experi- Profestlonal' 
ences with professionals, particularly in the field of education but Relationship 
also in other support services, par/nts lacked confidence in them and 

, were hesitant tp utilize this resource. At times, a relationship which 
was aJmost adversary in natyre was observable. However, as the 
membership grew and the volume of activities and services rendered 
by parent groups increased, the need for professional assistance 
overcame their objections. Skills in^und raising, public relations, 
medicine, social work, psychology, and teaching were all needed and 
could be provided by professionals. In addition, the professional con- 
tributed permanency and continuity to the activities of the group. 
Parents, however, jealously guarded their prerogatives within the or- 
ganization and maintained contj[ol of the decision making process, 
while recognizing the contributions of the professionals in policy de- 
velopment. The professional was thus primarily an advisor or con- 
sultant. Attitudes are now more positive and many parent groups 
sponsor scholarships to train professionals and Tund professional 
research projects. 

The structures adopted by most parent associations were designed 
to unite and mobilize resources on a national level for appropriate 
purposes; such as funJ raising, federal legislation, and public 
information. Yet, flexibility to developf state programjs and provide 
projects which reflected local needs was demanded. This conflict 
between local autonomy and the strength of the national organiza- 
tion does not seem to have been a hinderance. Parents were effective 

^ at bothlevels. They succeededin obtaining resources through federal 
legislation and in implementing programs through state legislation. 

Parent groups can be credited with significant ^vances. Openly They Get Action 
using their power as voters and as pressure groups, they have been 
able to get action and change within the bureaucratic system. Key 
factors in this achieueraent Have been public information campaigns 
using the press, the media, special pnograms, seminars, and conferen- 
' ces, as well as'^ersonal Contacts between influential parents and key 
legislators. State and federal offices were established to monitor bills 
in progress and t6 assist in drafting legislation. Parent groups 
brought the needs of the handicapped to the attention of those at the 
highest level of government. Parent groups were instrumental in the 
establishment of presidential advisory conrmittees such as the Presi- 



dent's Committee on Mental Retardation and the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped, with parents themselves 

being named as members. 

For pqual Rights R«cent history reflects an emphasis on advocacy, or the demand for 
equal rights, and parents and paren] groups N^ve actively promoted 
the rights of the handicapped. Discrimtnatory practices are being 
chiiUenged in the courts, judicial redress is being sought for statutes 
depriving the handicapped of the right to\ote. to own property, to 
bear children, to speak for themselves, to obtain occupational 
licenses, or to be eligible for insurance, or excluding them from ser- 
vices. The nature^of the permanent impact of court decisions. 
T although at first thought to be landmiirks for the benefit of the hand- 

icapped, wiU be determined in the future. Many of these cases are 
under further litigation, but at this time it can be stated with assu- 
^rance that constitutional issues are being addressed at a new lev^l of 
seriousness. The number of lawsuits relating toeducation has signif- 
icantly increased. Suits are being filed which seek to eliminate the 
exclusion of the handicapped from equal access to educational op- 
porturrity and the stigma created by labeling children. As appj^opri- 
ate legislation is enacted at the state level, thiese suits will 
undoubtedly diminish. All this has been done with parent group sup- 

And, parent groups are also actively involved in legislation which 
reflects a new concern for the*ights of'the handicapped. Here again 
the right to education, the right to due process protection, and the 
right to adequate funding are the focal points of concern. Legislation 
being introduced fovers such topics as the trend toward normaliza- 
tion in educational placement and training regular classroom person- 
nel in the m^ec^r^f the handicapped. Federal legislation is now 
speaking to nonmscrimination in employment in any program receiv- 
ing federal financial assistance and the removal of architectural bar- 
riers. A significant amount of funding to,.initiate. expand, and 
improve educational programs for the handicapped is also being pro- 
vided by the federal government. 

Future Issues As parent groups move into the future, certain issues, although not 
• new, must be dealt ,with. One is the issue of coordination versus 
Working Together jsj^iaiion-should associations work together or alone? The case for 
broadening objectives seems most persuasive. Individual associa- 
\[ tions need not be abandoned; but where needs are in common, cooper- 

ation could contribute greatly to the level of services provi_ded and 
the number of individuals receiving benefits. In the beginning, pro- 
grams were obtained on the humane appeal of the specific handicap.* 
At this point in devel()pment..however. a broader approach would be 
to the best interest of all. There is still need to strengthen cooperation 
rvot only aRiong the several parent groups themselves^ but also among 
public and private agencies concerned with education, social work, 
employmeijrt. and rehabilitation. Fragmentation of services reduces 
^ responsibility and accountability, 

.For Alt Citizens A trend can be seen among parent groups to extend their perspec- 
tives beyond the immediate needs of children and I.0 be concerned 
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about services for thfi entire life %pan of the individual. This is 
reflected in their support of programs providing living arrangements, 
employment opportunities. either in the community or in workshops, 
anfl leisure and recr/^tional opportunities. At least one r)rganizatif)n 
has (-ecognized this and changed its name— the National Association 
for Retarded Children has changed its name to the Natif)nal Assf)cia- 
.tion for Retarded Citizens. 

And, a^ parent groups broaden their perspectiveJTHjey must also re- 
ev^uate the advisability of providing services in ct/ntrast to obtain- 
illg jhem. It se^ms to be readily accepted that parent groups, as pri- 
vate bodies, can more easily assi*me the role of experimenter than can 
bureaucratic, public agencies. Therefore, it follows that new 
approaches, new techniques, and new services might continue to be 
developed on a pilot basirbyparent groups. Once effective, worth- 
while projects are deminl^ta^edT however, it is the public agency 
which can better financ^nd deliver the servicfe on the long term 
basis. The parent groups are thus free to move on to a new experi- 
ment, to monitor the effectiveness of programs operated by public 
agencies to insure that they continue to meet the needs of the clien- 
tele, to be involved . in the setting* of standards or criteria against 
which programs can be evaluated, or to sponsor preventive research. 
It is inefficient and costly to duplicate services and programs offejred 
by p Liblic agencies. 

Pare It groups have also supported the general concept now being 
advc cated by special educators of moving as many handicapped chil- 
dren as possible b^k into the regular classroom. This is variously 
termed normalization, or mainstreaming. Undoubtedly, the sej^rega- 
lion bf all handicapped children had stigmatizing effect on some, and 
both the "normal" child and the handicai!)pBd child benefit from edu- 
cational settings which as nearly as possible reflect the social envi- 
ronment. Many parents have realized that mainstreaming places new, 
demands on teacher training, in that all classrt^m teachers must be 
prepared to meet the special needs of the handicapped. Appropriate 
resource materials must be located in ct)nvenient. adjacent locations 
in order to supplement regular classroom materials; educational 
objectives must be set which are realistic for the child a»d against 
which he will be evaluated. Parents have been concern^ that not 
'every childcan benefit educationally from the regular classroom aid^ 
that special programs and services must be maintained if every hand- 
icapped child is to be served. 
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The purpose here has been to show that parent groups have been a 
significant factor in improj^ing the lot of the handicapped. Like most 
movements, the parent movement began in a small way. in communi- 
ties aU over the country. Through dedication and effort it evf)lved 
into a significant force at national, state^and. local levels. 
• As they began, they stepped in and provided services, 
particularly to children, which were ignored by health, educa- 
tion, and welfare agencies. Th^ established special schools, 
encoucaged belter health services, and actively worked for 
upgrading of state institutions housing the handicapped. 



A iSi^lfiCant : 




• They recognized the need for legislation at the state level to 
insure improved services and were influential in the enact- 
ment of statutes which required schools to provide special 
education programs and other services such as diagnostic 
classes, speech pathology, physical an(i occupational therapy. 

• On the national level, they successfully obtained legislation 
providing funds for research grants, training grants, grants for 
demonstration programs, and federal aid to the states. 

• They have been advocates of the rights of handicapped 
through sponsoring legislation and in the judicial process. 

is They have been Jfconcerned about the entire life of the 
\ handicappeciperson and broadened their perspective. 

• , Their goal is to make available the needed services to every 

handicapped individual. 

• They are becoming aware of the benefits to be accrued from co- 
ordinatitHl of efforts among parent groups. 

Has the success of parent groups negated their need in the future? It 
is tr/e that much headway has been made. Marty of the needs found 
thirty years ago have at least been partially fulfilled, but these steps 
have not been equally achieved in all states across the nation. Many 
handicapped children and adults still go i?nserved and the present 
services need to be expanded to reach morfe people. Goals need con- 
tinual reevaluation in order to reflect the changes in society and this 
requires some flexibility within the a'ssociations. Their existence Is 
still needed and parent groups can continue to be highly effective. 
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Special Education Research: 
Retrospect and Prospect 



HERBERT J. PREHM 

T!ie»history of ipecis^'education and the history of special education ^ 

■ researfch are virt'i^tly t he same. Special educat ion srew from the need 
to find effective methods of teac:hins children who were handi- 
capped, fiven as the first education programs for the handicapped 
were essentially uncontrolled experiments, the education of handi- 
capped children has been.and con\lnues U) be an experiment. 

As part of the CEC bicentennial series, the present article has sev- 

• eral purposes. One purpose is to review, briefly, some of the signifi- 
cant milestones in special education research. A second purpose is to 
identify promising areas for future special education research, A 
third purpose is to identify problems which continue to influence the 
progress of special education research. A final purpose is the presen- 
tation of a perspective regarding research and the education of excep- 
tional childreri. 

The primary focus of the article will be on the 20th century. We 
need only be reminded that the early efforts of pioneers such as Itard. 
Seguin. Howe. Montessori, and Gallaudet (well documented in other 
articles in this series) broke new ground in experimentation as well 
as in program development. The efforts of these early program devel- 
opers grew out of their curiosity about effective ways of teaching 
children with handicaps. While scientifically uncontrolled, these 

early efforts were.genuine attempts to answer questions. 

< 

Before documenting some of the significant milestones in the history A Perspective 

of special education research, a review of some basic aspects of the 

research enterprise will serves a basis for understanding the past ^ 

and current role of Research in shaping current and future special 

education practice. . 
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the Character Research is an intellectual enterprise, a process whereby objective 
Of Research answers are obtained for specific questions. The overall objectiC#»of 
research is the identification of unequivocal relationships between 
variables, and through repeated demonstrations of these unequivo- 
cal relationships, a research finding achieves the status of a fac^. 
Through the application of the rese"^arch process; the researcher 
attempts to understand and explain relationships between variables. 
The emphasis on answering questions and on unc^erstanding rela- 
tionships makes research intellectual in character. 

Research, development, and evaluation are distinctly different 
activities, nlthough they are frequently mistaken for each other. 
Research', as it hgs just been defined, provides the knowledge base 
upon which useful educational products can ne developed. Develop]- 
ment is the construction of devices or products that can be used to 
achi|« an educational purpose. A current example of development is 
the Social Learning Curriculum (Goldstein, 1974) developed by Her- 
bert Goldstein and his associates at Yeshiva Univfrsity. Evaluation 
'*is the process of delineating, obtaining, and providing useful infor- 
mation for judging decision alternatives" (Stufflebeam, Foley, 
Gephart, Cuba, Hammond, Merriman, & Provus, 1971, p. 40). The 
process of evaluation permits a rational decision between alterna- 
^ tive educational products or procedures. Neither development nor 

evaluation seeks to understand a behavioral phenomenon; neither 
evaluation nor development should be confused with research. 

As the researcher attempts to understand the nature of relation- 
ships between variables about which he is curious, he works to con- 
• trol other Variables which could obfXiscate the relationship of inter- 
est. The control exerted over potential confounding variables often 
takes the speciiil education researcher away from the classroom set- 
ting. Since it is frequently impossible to control all relevant variables 
in the Massroom setting, the researcher steps back to a setting^the 
laboratory— wherein he or she can exert more effective control of 
vtl^iables. Increased control allows the researcher to* identify 
uneViuivocal relationships between variables. These unequivocal 
relationships then become the bases for both development and ap- 
plied classroom research. t;ood applied research relies on laboratory 
based knowledge. 

Multidisciplmary ' Research germane to the education of exceptional children comes 
Cor)tributior} to from many disciplines. As an applied profession, special education 
Special Educatior) practice is influenced by research conducted in a variety of fields. For 
Research example, medical research has reduced the numbers of children in 
danger of blindness begause of a condition known as retrolental 
fibroplasia.^Medical research has also discovered methods for treat- 
ing some disorders, e.g. phenylketonuria, and has provided a means 
for early identification of a variety of congenital disorders through 
> the technique of amniocentesis. Such medical advances influence 

special education by changing the character of the population with 
which Vhe special educator deals. 

Psychology has contributed advances in testing and psychomet-' 
rics, to mention but two. The development of specialized ^est instru- 
ments such as the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (Kirk, 



McCarthy, & Kirk, 1968) has led to the development of specialized 
instructional programs and techniques. Basic learning research with 
pigeons established the basis for the systematic application of learn- 
ing principles lo Jthe management of disturbing behavior and to the 
development of systematic leaching programs for the severely and 
profoundly handicapped. 

Sociological research has led to a clearer understanding of the 
social forces impinging on the. handicapped, their families, and the 
school programs serving them. Because special education practiceis 
so dependent upon res^rch from a variety of discipiines, the demar- 
cation of a particulariype of research as "special education research" 
is indeed arbitrary. The fact that, special education is a consumt^r of 
research produced by a variety of scientific disciplines is healthy for 
special education. as a field. 

It should be noted that any attempt to define significant milestones in 
any area of research will overlonk'some significant topics and/or 
.researchers. This is particularly true in an area like -special educa- 
tion, which relies so heavily on research frotri a variety of disciplines. 
Considering that special education has been and continues to be an 
experiment, it is surprising that special education research has been 
focused on essentially the same topics during its entire history. It has 
seemed to revolve primarily around the development of more effi- 
cient and more effective methods for identifying and evaluating 
exceptional children, the characteristlofi of exceptional children, the 
development of teaching materials and techniques, and the evalu-^ 
ation of alternative educational service delivery systems. 

Althftugh special education has been experim^ental since its begin- 
nings, special education research is still in its infancy. Since 1900 the 
education of handicapped children has^grown dramatically, and with 
it, the quantity of special educatior^ research. It is only within the 
past 20"years, however, that special education research has flour- 
ished. The recency of the greatest amount of special education 
research makes the field a young one. 

The list of pioneering research cor^tributions is a long one. There are 
several pe'rsons whose efforts may serve as significant models. 

Lew4s M. Terman is well known for his efforts to adapt th6 Binet- 
Simon scales of intellectualMevelopment !o the American popula- 
tion. HrS effortsin this regard have provideda major tool for the iden- 
tification evaluation of children with deviant intellectual ' 
developrtieiit.^However. Terman's interest in the evaluation of intel- 
lectual development is but one of his contributions to special educa- 
tion. Terman's most significant contribution to special education 
research is his longitudinal study of the development of intellectually 
gifted persons (Terman, Baldwin, ^ Bronson. 1925:Terman & Oden. 
1959). Through this research Terman ?nd his colleagues have pro- 
' vided not only important information about the gifted, but a model of 
effective inquiry as. well. The Gcnvii^ Studies oj Genius remains the 
most comprehensive compendium of knowledge about the character- 
istics of the gifted. 

• Harold M. Skeels is a second researcher who has made significant 
contribution| to special education research. Skeels is primarily 
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known for his research investigating the relationship between envi- 
ronmental deprivation^and intellectual development. Skeels' (1941) 
desmptUHii)f his attempt to stimulate intellectual development in 
. childreTwith low IQ's-and his subsequent report (1966) of the long 
term effects of that stimulation have served as a spripgboard for a 
significant number of attempts to prevent mental retardation 
th^KW^ environmental enrichment of high risk preschool age chil- 
dren. 

Warnm Boiler is a thini researcher who has made a long lasting 
contribution to special education research. Bailer and his colleagues 
cWucted the only long term study of the development of mentally 
retarded persons (Bailer. 1936; Bailer, Charles, & Miller, 1967; Cha- 
rles. 1953; Miller. 1965). Their longitudinal study of the mentally 
retarded is a major contribution to knowledge^ aln)Ut the changing ^ 
characteristics and needs of the retarded. 
^ A fourth 20th century pioneer ^as Alfmi Strauss. Strauss con- 
ducted both research and program development. He was amopg the 
first to attempt to develop effective methods for identifying and 
' • teaching children with "brain injury/' His research, like that of the 
other persons mentioned here, stimulated a large amount of subse- 
quent research. Moreover, his research also stimulated much con- 
troversy, and although significant changes have been made in the 
teaching methods advocated by Strauss, his influence is still felt 
today. 

A final trend setter must be mentioned. Professor Samuel A. Kirk 
must be included as iutrue pioneer in special education research. 
Under his leadership the Institute for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren at the University of Illioois became a significant center for spe- 
^ . cial education research. Researchers affiUat^ed with thecenterduring 
the 1950's and 1960*s conducted important special education research 
accoss all categories of exceptionality. Kirk's own research on the 
prev^mfion of -mental retardation (Kirk. 1958) is a classic in its own 
right, while his work with McCarthy on the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities (Kirk. McCarthy. & Kirk, 1968) has led to the 
development of special education curricula and contributed to the 
development of more precise attempt s to define the nature of learning 
disabilities. 

"Efficacy A final research contribution worthy of mention is the continuing 
Studies" interest in evaluation of the effectiveness of alternative administra- 
tive patterns of except ional child education. These studies, which are 

documented extensively elsewhere, began during the first quarter of 
the 20th century and continue today. Many of the studies, known as 
the "efficacy studies." have focused on the academic achievement of 
mentally retarded pupils enrolled in self contained special classes. ' 
^he efficacy studies (essentially uncontrolled ex post facto evalu- 

Vations) provided no support for the position that mentally retarded 
ijhildren made adequate educational progress in the special class, 
^hiie these research findings were invabd scientifically, they were 
■ used as partial justification for the sweeping changes in special edur 

cation placement practices which were brought about during the 
early 1970'rfby the civil rights movement. 




Implementation of research requires resources. Durirjg the 18th. Federal Resoarch^ 
19lh, and first half of the 20th century, the resources needed tf) sup- Support 
port special education research came from private sources— the 
researcher or a benefactor — or from state governmental aj^encies and, 
occasionally, a research foundation. During this time, support for -J" 
special education research was meager, for wiile services to handi- 
capped children were expanding, support for research was not. Spe- 
cial education research activity was often limited tf) thesis or disser- 
tation research or to statistical surveys conducted by the US Office of 
Education. 

In 1957. Public Law 83-531 was signed. This act. the Cooperative 
Research Act. was the first law which es|):marked federal funds for 
research related to the education of handicapped children. The con- 
gressional appropriation committee designated approxfmately 
$667,000 for educational research with mentally retarded children. 
The second major federal breakthrough came in 1963 with Public 
Law 88-164. This law authorized funds for research and demonstra- 
tion projects related to the education of all categories of handicapped 
children. Since 1963, federal support for research on the education of 
handicagged children has continued to expand. . 
The primary federal agency which supports special^ edacatK)n Qj^H 
research is the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH), This Primary 
agencj^'cuWently dispenses approximately Sll million for edi**^- Support 
tional research on the handicapped on an annual basis. Let the fiscal 
year 1975 serve as an example of how BEH research support is appor- 
tioned: According to Glickman (1975). approximately 47% was alio- . 
cated to research in nont:ategorical areas of exceptionality. 25% to 
menial retardation. ^8% in the visually handicapped, and another 8% 
to the hearing handicapped. The remaining 12% was distributed in 
the arett^Tif the crippled and health impaired, learning disabled, erno- 
li«nally disturbed, and the speech handicapped, Viewed topically by 
BEH priority areas, the distribution of funds was as follows: full 
school services (48%); child advtx.acy. career education, and person- 
nel development (13% each); severely handicapped (7%); early child- 
hood education (5%); and combint|(i priorit y areas (1%). 
BEH is not the only agency which supports research focused on Other 
handicapped children. The National Institnxte of Mental Health Prominerit 
{NIMHl. the National Institute of Neurological Di»ea^Hs and Stroke AgeriCieS 
(NINDS\the National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment (NICHD), the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA). 
and the National Institute of Education (NIE) are other prominent 
federal agencies which have a congressional mandate to support 
research on the handicapped. A recent study (Kakalik. Brewer, 
Dougharty, Fleischauer. & Cenensky. 1973) estimated that the com- 
bined federal and state support for research on the handicapped was 
approximately $120 million Annually. Of this sum. less than one- 
tenth is provided by BEH. 

Sii)ce 1957. from an initial level of two-thirds of $1 million annu- 
ally, federal support of special education research has risen dramat i- 
cally to a level of approximately $11 million annually. Without the 
federal interest and support, special education research would be 
inconsequential, both in amount and scope. 



A numfier of professionalorganizations devoted to single groups of ^ 
handicapped cJ^ildren. such as the American Speech ^nd Hearing 
Association and the American Association on Mental Deficiency, ' 
have also be?n significant influences for the stimulation of research 
with exceptional children. However, The Council for Exceptional • 
Children pCEC), with its comprehensive scope, and emphasis oi\£du- 
cation, has been of singular influence. CEChas demDnstrated its sup- 
port of special education research through the publication of research 
results in its journals, in research monograph series, and through its 
annual convention. Among its more significant contributions are a 
serie's of texts which provide summaries of significaat research perti- 
nent to exceptional children. These texts (Kirk & Weiner, 1963; john- 
son & Blank, 1968; Gallagher. 1975) provide comprehensive reviews 
of a variety of special education research endeavors. CEC has also 
supported legislation providing federal support for special education 
research. 

Current The.distribution of research funds mentioned above suggests that the 
4 EmphMM development of procedures and materials to support the goal of full 
of Aesearch school services >for handicapped children^ ofjiigh priority. Major 
elements in the federal thrust in this area are five Research and 
Development Centers located at the Universities of Indiana, Minne- 
sota, and Oregon; Cotumbia University; and Yesliiva Uhiversily. The 
scope of research activity encompa<ised>y these centers includes 
= (a) the developjnent and evaluation of a social learning curriculum 
forthe mentally retarded, (I?) facilitation of language anS communi- 
cation abilities of handicapped children under the age of 9, (c) the 
development of direct classroom intervention procedures for homo- 
geneous groups of behavior disordered children, (d) studies of the 
classroom application of basic learning research, and (e) modular 
and computer assisted instruction for teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren, . . \ ' 
Interest in the e\'aluation of special education^alt^rnatlves con- 
tinues. The efficacy studies of the first six decades of this century 
have been replaced by a major effort to^^valuate educational main- 
streaming programs. Two. major efforts in this area are Project 
PRIME (Kaufman, Semmel, & Agard, l»74f and th)B UCLA evalu- 
ation of mainstreijjming programs (Keogh, Kukic, & Sbordone, 1975). 
Each project is conducting a comprehensive evaluation of a variety of 
factors which contribute to the success or failure of efforts torjeturn 
the mildly handicapped child to the educational mainstream. 

Early education of handicapped children is a third major area of 
current and future research concern. Some of today's piore creafive 
and energetic research is in this area of concern. Notable projects^ 
^ ^ include the Carolina Abecedarian Project conducted by Craig Ramey 

and his associates -at the- University of North Carolina and the 
research bn teaching the severely handicapped preschooler by Di^jje 
' - and Bill Bricker at the University of Miami, by Richard Schiefelbusch 
and tissocVktes at the University of Kansas, and by Norris Haring and 
associates at th^University of Washington. * ' ^ 

POMlbto Future Since its inceptibn^special education research has focused on* the 
DlrtcUoro identification and evaloatioo of exceptional children, the educational 
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characteristics of exceptional children, the development of instruc- ( 
tional materials and techniques, and evalu^ions of educational pro- 
graming alternatives. It is not likely that futuret*ei&earch efforts will 
deviate too far from these topical areas. ^- ^' 

Yet, research needs in each of these areas are not clearly articu- ^ ^ - 

lated. In fact, no detailed explication of research needs in the educa- 
tioA of the handicapped is currentiy available. Neither arethere any , 
coordinated research plqns designed to meet the^ducational needs of . , \ 
the handicapped. Tlje' closest approximatioji. of a statement of 
research nepds is provided by the recent CEC publication edited by 
Gallagher (1975). Potentially fruitful areas of educational research 
:«re the development of systems for evaluating the handicapped, the 
learning^charActeristics and learning strategies of the handicapped, 
and longitudinal research. ■< ^ ' • ^ 

Evaluation of the cognitive,' mptor, self help, and personal-social Systems for 
skills of the handicapped child has two objectives: classification and .Evaluating the 
program development. A, wide range of tools has been developed lor ^handicapped 
thetJtassification purpose of evaluation, but unfortunately, many oT 
these^tools do not lend themselves to effective educational program- 
ing. Furthermore, as noted by Hobbs (1975), these tools do not resulc 
in cross categorical systenis for classifying the handicapped. Hobbs^ ^ 
noted that there is a critical need for the development of a comprehen- ' 
sive, cross categorical system for diagnosing and classifying the^an- , . 

dicapped. The intent, of such a system would be to provide educa- 
tional program planners with releviant information about each child. 
In achieving this objective, the system <vould become useful for clas- 
sification and for provision of precise educational plans for each han- 
dicapped child. ■ » ^ - 

Educational prdgrams for handicapped children and youth assume 
that the instructor has a general understanding of the leamjng pro- 
cess of each' child with whom he or she is working. Practitioners, 
however, frequently express dissatisfaction with their level of 
understanding regarding their students' learning skills, a fact not 
surprising in Jhe light of the lack of empirically based descriptions of 
the learning performance of the handicapped. In Gallagher's, (1975) 
recent review of child development research and exceptional chil- 
dren, the most frequently identified research need is for identifica- 
tion and understanding of the basic learning processes and strategies 
by Which the handicapped child processes informations The accumu- 
lation of such information would provide program planners and 
teachers with more precise bases upon which to build programs. 

Some of the more significant contributions to the early special educa- 
tion research literature werelongitudinal studiesof the development 
of various groups of exceptional children, but longitudinal research 
has not been actively pursut*d within special education duringrecent 
years. Yet Gallagher (1975) noted that longitudinal research is still 
an important element of special education research. His review noted 
that longitudinal research should focus , on tht cognitive and 
personal-social development of the handicapped with particular 
emphasis on the influence of these two ar^s on the dievelopment of 
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: iorrtp^ence and im the rdatibn^hip between developmental charac-; 
* terist^cs^and the.effectiveness o^4iabrIitation prograins. There is an 
urgent need to irtv.ettigateihe interaclioifof pttpil and program char- 
act eristksand 6ducati%pial outcomes ^ a long term basis. The effects 
i:- of program 'shouldybe investigated well into^the ^ult^ife of handi- > 
jjapped persons. <i* • a * 

^ ij. * "-^ ' >^'" ' '■ 

Currertt and'' ^The future of educational^esearqh with ^h^icapped children 
Future ^oM^ms • appears brighi?. Allhoigh the knowled^eAase on which special edu- 
. « */ " fationpractice birffds is exp^dilfg. it is still only miaimal^Ther^e is a 

'need tor a greater antount of knowladge fBout those variables 
a ^ relevant to th«||;*u(fation of excepfionaTchildren; in other^words. 

' * there is 1)0 dearth of iijportanl research fro^^s. 

^ • Howe-ver.thereai^severalp^slslingproblems whfchcouldhavea 
Cy* . * negative^effttt on the progress of special education reseai'ch. 'fhes^ . 

problems ihclyde an in^enc^on iHl immediate utility offes^arch, 
' the ^ransilory nature of federal funding, inade^aje dissemination ^ 
. \ systems fgr research results, and inadequate research training both^ 
c . for classroom teachers and for researchers. ^ 

' -; 

•J ' ^ 

Immediate A major criterion used to evaluate special educati^^i research is the 
Utility immediate utility of the research results. 'Jhere is a general feeling on • 

the part of .the consumer, funding agencies, and Congress that unless 
• research some immediate application to ^^e solution of a social 

problem, such research ig-unworlhy of support. Priority is given to 
knowing how to do something rather than to knowing something. 
Although this atjilude derives from a genuine desire to know how to 
teach mor^ effectively, an unfortunate resull.is that knawledge per^e 
is seen riot to be of sufficiently high priority to Warrant its pursuit. 
An overall effect ofan anti-inlellectuardimate is thereby^f reated. a 
climate wherein an intellectual activity cannot develop effectively. 
In this almosphtire the knowledjge base for special education may , 
cease to expapd. ' 

Special education ought to be b^sed on a solid foundation of emplr- 
ically^cferived knowledge. For example, without such a knowledge 
base, the recent advcmc^s in programing forHhe severely;HiaTidi- 
♦ ('^ capped coulrfnol have been a'ccompjlished. A balance»belween basic 

and applied edunational research needs to^e restored and the mism- 
terprelation of developmeg^ as research'ne^cfe to be corrected. 

■ 

Finding Current funding pallerhs for research primarily encoura^je. tin>S||!p- " 
^ Patterns ^ lied research.' and comprehensive and systematic programs^ of 
research are difficult to maintain because o/^lyjlimited dui'aUoA of ^ 
* i -most research support. The maximum life fo>Jptre 

* / ' .j^ 3 years. As a result of this pattern of funding. thepRoblems which * 

* 1* ' . aji^ selected for st^idy are those .t'biat can be resolyed in this limited 

' ^\ - Amount of lime. The .lack ofita^lO year support for programs of^I*e- 

. ' cial edj^cation ^.search serves as a lecond'force constricting 'the 

expansion of the stfecial education knowledge ba^e. 
• While the $11 million per year st)ent on specjal education research 
-i • ^ is a signiffcant leVel t)f funding, the sum is a gfoss^nd«rfundingf'of 

' * ^ spegial education re^arch.'KaValik and hj* associates (1973) esti- 

m#ed that moM than'$4<^ bifUon is spejit annually for services for 
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the handicapped. Such an extensive commilmiBnt to services for the 
handicapped demands a more significant level of research fundiijg. 

A majDr impediment to the application and extension of educational 
research with the handicapped is lack of efficient, speedy, compre- 
hensive systems for the dissemination of its rfesults. A lag of from 6 
months to several years exists between.the completion df researx:h 
and its dissemination. The only comprehensive system forxlissemi- 
nating^he results of research and development efforts, the ERIC Doc- 
ument Reproducly)n Service, is comprehensive, but slow. Additional 
dissemination avenues other than journal publications are needed for 
rapid and widespread distribution of the results of significant 
research, ^ . ^ . 

The usefulness of current research is limited by classroom teachers' 
research training. Although expected td read, interpret, and apply the 
results of special education research, iVie classroom leacher is pro- 
vided with^minimal, if any, training in these areas, and as a result, 
research remains a mysterious element in the special education pro- 
cess^Special educators need to be trained in howlo (a) interpret the 
results of research, (b) apply the results of research to their class- 
room, program, and (c) use research techniques to make data based 
decisions regarding cl^sroom -activities. On the other hand, 
researchers also need to be better trained. Researchers must have 
adequate preparation in the identification of resea^rchable questions, 
in the Jesign of experimentally valid -res'earch. and in the presenta- 
tion of research results in understand^iLle language and usable for- 
rnals. . ' ' . 

Well controlled research which investigate^ problems related to the Summary 
education of exceptional chiltireii is a phenomenon of the 20th cen- 
tury. While early special educators engaged in experimentation, their 
efforts were primarily designed to achieve morB effective- means of 
Teaching the handicapped rather than to answer a research question. 

Major forces, influencing th^j development of sfJecial education 
research are dynamic and creative persons, the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, and Thq Council for Exceptional Children. The 
knowledge base of special education practite must continue to grow. 
> Promising areas for growth are the development of systems for eval-. . 

uating the handicapped, research on ihv, learning characteristics and 
' strategies of the handicapped, and longitudinal investigations of the . 
long termumpact of special education services. Pursuit of these and 
other areas of research promises to make special educatiorf research 
jBven more exciting in the decades ahead. . 

■> * ^ ;■ 
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^ 

As long as the natibn's schooling depends upon group instruction and 
a semblance of homogeneity in graded classrooms, specialists will be 
required to meet the needs of boys and girls whose ability or per- 
formance deviates from the teachers' classroom performance expec- J 
tations and their ability to cope with unusual behavior. It seems gen-" 
erally agreed that special knowledge, skills, and attitudes are 
required for those who accept the responsibility for teaching the ex* 
ceptional child. Although questions abound on where the child 
should be educated, on the methodology to be employed and even on 
the most appropriate curriculum approach Xohe emphasized, it is still 
recognized that exceptional children need teachers and/or consul- 
tants who are j|ware of and can respond to pupils' unique learning 
and behavioralcharacteristics. 

Disagpeements continue to exist about the qualities required of 
teachers, the sequence and balance of liberal arts, theoretical and ap- 
plied content in professional preparation, the site for learning how to 
teach, the status and role of the prospective teacher in bis or hetvoca* 
tional emergence, and the participant^ in professional education. 
Opinions on teacher preparation range from the cyclic calls for its 
demise to those mandating highly specific content i< ||^ethod. The 
former is based on the notion that dedication, good . . ntions, and 
actual experiences are sufficient and that'it is impossible to impart 
pedagogical expertise in any formal manner tb the current mandated 
efforts toward a'competency based teacher preparation stated and 
evaluated in terms of specific behavioral objectives and/perform- 
ance criteria (Wees, 1971). Noteworthy in an attempt to gain per- 
spective on professional preparation of educators is the persistence 





of this seeming dichotomy throughout the history of teacher^ 
education. • * 

Origins The European pedagogical seminaries of Ratich (1619) in Koethen, 
• Jean Baptiste de la Salle (1684) at Rheimsand Francke (1696) in Halle 
seem to have provided the philosophical and educational base for the 
United States. these leaders looked to Platoand Aristotle for the lib- 
eral arts tradition but they were committed to extend that foundation 
towaf^the training of competent specialists in teaching. Hobbes as ' 
early as 16B1 ejnphasized that a science of human nature and con- 
duct, as rigorous as the science of physics, was possible. According to 
Borrowman (1956), this concept gave birth to the assumptions 
employed in ^ubsequ^; efforts to create a science^of education. 

The preparation of teachers of handicapped children emerged in 
the late 18th and 19th centuries with outstanding specialists and 
experimenters such as Hauy, Abbe de L'Epee, Heinicke, Pereira. 
Elliot, Hard, Seguin, and Gallaudet sharing th«ir pedagogical 
methods with their colleagues and the teachers who worked in the 
special schools for children with various handicapping conditions. 
For the most part, these beginnings were inservice efforts. Some were, 
offered as supervisory/on the job instruction. Others were short 
intensive courses held on the school site or. in some instances, around 
the r.lock and live-in apprenticesHips in residential schools. 
^ Grasser's effort in the 182a's'to establish a depirJlment in n9rmal 

schools a^ geminaries to train all teachers in^ne^hod's of instructing 
deaf chilcUen was' reported by Bender' tl960). ,P^sp%ctive 
teachers not wishing to undertake.this complete program of study in 
the special field, could Le' enrolled in a sp^ciaK'^^ix ■weei^^ ^ourse ' 
held on the special grounds. The^urpose of the training program wa? 
to incorporate deaf children into regular classrooms ^fter 1 V2 to 2 
years in a special facility. Although his pldn was implemented in sev- 
eral German communities, it was gradually abandoned because not 
. enough allowance had been made in the regular classes for the slower 
pace required by the deaf children. 

The First US Normal sr.hodls in the United States had their foundations in the 
Normal Schools French schools of the 17th century. In the 1820's, according to Wood- ^ 
ring (1975) a few private academies began offering a rtiodicum of» 
teacher education. Their directors were for the most part ministers or 
politicians. Significant in the development of professional prepara- 
tion in pedagbgy was the action in 1834 by the New York regentsto 
authorize subsidy for teacher training in selected academies within 
the state. The State Normal School developed at Lexington, Massa* 
chusetts (J839) was soon followed by others in Connecticut, New 
York. Rhode Island, New jersey. Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Minnesota. Prior to the Civil War. most elementary teachers had 
no professional training. However, the effort tochange that situation 
was intense; \n 1874. for example. 67 state and 54 private nortnal 
schools were serving prospective teachers; in 1898. the number had 
risen to 166 and 165 respectively. 

These beginnings of norraal schoob specified working with the 
teJcher in training, not the teachers in service, while college educa- 
tion was essentially academic in nature. According to Russell (1^28), 
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at the turn of thecentury inservice efforts were offered through insti- 
tutes, reading circles, and supervision (largely inspectionalj. But. he 
noted, by the end of World War I. public unrest^with schools was 
increasingly evident as the cost of public education rose and school 
administrators were finding it difficult to justify their programs' 
worth. Teachers were forced by public pressure to keep abreast of 
new id^asvtechniques. and knowledge. Thus. summ(|r sessions were . 
developed, extension work was made available to teachers-in-serv- 
ice, and professional schools and colleges of education were expand- 
ing to accommodate those who could take leaves of absence to pre- 
pare for new types of positions. 

y^hough higher education per se was considered the luxury of 
upper and intellectual middle classes, it was being invaded in thede- 
velopmem of professional schools. However', despite the growth of 
norma! schools for prospective teachers, their status remained low. 
Gradually most of them began to offer four year college level pro- 
gra^ms and employed . selective admissions criteria. By 1945-50. 
teachers colleges were rapidly being changed to multipurpose state 
colleges or universities. By '1970 teachers colleges as such were 
almost nonexistent. 

U was in the context of education as a developing and gradually Emergln^//V i ' 
acceptable profession that the education of the handicapped entered Speclaf Ed^C^ 
rhe institutions of higher education. Special education moved frftm 
the observation and emulation of the masters (e.g. Seguin, Montefe* ^,.4^-^ ■.::J~^;-^-y :': 
sori. Strauss and I^ehtinen. Bell. Gallaudet, Howe, joh^stone. Doll', * ■' ^ .r ^ 

and Fernald) to the establishment of special courses, summer s^ssioa ' ' ; ' : :^ ^ 
study opportunities, and today's departments of special educa^onin ' ' c ' 

colleges and universities throughout the nation. / ' ;' ./ 
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Early specialized professional preparation programsVere initj&ted Prep^rfUOnm ^ 
in residentialsetUngs.Forexample. Gallaudet Cbllege?eslabn§hedit^ fles/Cterrt/WSdftog?; 
teacher traming effort in 1891 (Craig. 1942) ar^d Vinelahd training : ^ y '; r- r>yj^}-} 
School first offered its summer training sessiQns*for*;teach*ers of th^ ^ : ' i >. ^ ' j . 
1 mentally retarded in 1904 (Hill. t94b)/6)' particular note is Alex- v'? 
ander Graham Bell's opening of a training'schoohfof teachers of ^he ^ V 
deaf in Boston in 1872 (Bender. I960). In 1890 h-e was in&trurnental in 

founding the American Association for TeachirtgSpeecK to the Deaf; ^^fj*'-^^: ; -li'^-',:'. , ; 

which was to become a national organizsftion of feaehA-s and educar 

tors interested in oral instruction for jlhe deaf. , ^ • ' , . . * * ' / 

Fortunately for Massachusetts' children who vuere deaf, blind, V * 
retarded. Samuel Gridley 'Howe, an outstancfing p^ropOnent qf-apecia) V ; . ^- 1 
services. Jncluded in his educat'ional progra^sjor children aleacher * ; ; * ' ' "/ 
training component. Althougtt he was inetrumental in esfabfishing ''-y y;-''.'-^^[[ _ 
.residential Onstjiutiflns. includkig thie highly regarded Perkin;^ . ! .'^^^ 
School for the^Blind.' he discussed his ajDpMhensions al)oiit tfifeblirt^ ' .■r::'^,\:{:'^i^-^:. 
children's associating almost exclusively with each other when he ■ - . ; , ; 

observed that it was "most desirable ^hat they should associate vyijh; " . ; !^ "\ 

the seeing" (1851). However, h^ saw acJvantages in the speciallyrprer V . - • .v : ^ 
pared personnel and the facilities-available to these childrfexi. ' '/ , ' ■ 

The residential schools emerged jn the mid 19th centuny. The fiTsi . : ' 
day class for the deaf was pstablisjied in Boston in 1869 t^hroughtlie:; . y 

efforts of Horace Mann: in 1900, thepublic day class f^rthebtindyas ' / 



inaugurated in Cliicago. Day classes for the mentally retarded were 
opened at the turn oif the century— in Providence in 1896. in Chicago 
and Boston in 1899, and in fSIew York City in 1900, III 1899. a special 
class for crippled children was set up in Chicago (Wallin. 1924), 
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With the expansion of educational services for exceptional children 
and the beginning enforcement of compulsory education* teachers 
with specialized knowledge and skill were sought. According to Wal- 
lin (1914). the University of Pennsylvania offered, a three course 
sequence in 1897 in the Education of the Mentally Retarded. Soon 
after. New York University initiated a course. "Education of 
Defectives," Snd Teachers College. Columbia University offered "The 
Psychology aifd Education of Exceptional Children"in 1906 and 1908 
respectively. 

By 1929 (Schleier, 1931), 37 teachers colleges and eight normal 
schools in 22 states-and an additional 54 colleges and universities in 
38 states and the District of Columbia^fered from 1 to 12 courses for 
the preparation of teachers and supervisors of retarded children. 
However, since most of these institutions listed only one special edu- 
cation course, Schleier concluded that rather than to prepare teachers 
of exceptional chiUren. the purpose of the Ctjur'ses- 
"Psychology of Exceptional Children") was to introduce norrspecial- 
izing students to the problems of exceptional children. At the time of 
Schleier s survey, three teachers colleges, three normal schools and 
six colleges and universities had established special education 
departments. Their programs generally included (a) curriculum and 
methods, [b) practicum. and (c) industrial, manual, or domestic 
training. Colleges apd universities usually added clinical study and a 
special seminar. * • 

In addition, 18 institutions provided preparation in theeducation of 
the physically handicapped, including speech defective (10). sight- 
saving (4). hearing.impaired (3). crippled (2). and Wind (2). Schfeier 
recommended that except in unusual situations, orjly onri training^ 
center be established in each state in order t o (aj prevent unnecessary ^ 
duplication of courses in a state, (b) eliminate the need to conduct 
programs for small groups of students. (c)f eliminate duplication of ^ 
equipment and special facilities, and (d) keep the^costs at a minimum. 

But, the field apparently did not hear Schleier. The number of 
institutions offering special education courses continued to increase. 
In 1949, 175 institutions reported providing special education prep- 
aration. Of these, 77 were designated as having an integrated curric- . 
ulum or sequence of course; 12 of them had identifiable special units 
(departments, divisions, or bureaus) and served at least three differ- 
ent areas of "exceptionality (Martens, 1949). Sequences of courses 
were most frequently reported in the.areas of speech (66), deaf and 
hard of hearing (26), and the mentally retarded (22). This was the 
first time that criteria for a '-sequence of courses as a "desirable 
minimum" for special education teachers were specified in an official 
government document. )^^^ 
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In 1952. the US Office of Education with the assistance of the Examining Existing 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children undertook a major study Requirements 
of qualifications and preparation at teachers of exceptional chil- 
ckcn. Both status information and opinions were obtained from 
approximately 2,000 special educators throughout the country. As 
part of the study, Mackieand Dunn (1954) noted the existence of 122 
institutions with specialized preparation sequences; the greater the 
mmiber of specialization ai^fj^s, the more likely a program was to be 
identtfrcd'as.compreheiisive. Most frequently offered were programs 
in speech and hearing (o^). Th^ next largest numbers-.ln rank order, 
were the mentally retarded^O), the deaf (22), and the crippled (13). 
Least frequently included, in: order, were thegifted, the blind, special 
health problems, partially seeing and the socially maladjusted. Only * ^ 
seven institutions of h^igher education pffered a sequence of prepara- 
tion in six of more areas, and most of the training, centers were 
located in the northeastern and midwestern states. Only one-fourth ^ / 

of the college staff were full time; most of the part time personnel 
'Were practitioners working in community special education pro^^ 
grams or in the residential schools where much of the te^chers'jy'^p- 
ar^ition took place. A majority of programs in the area" of^tlie deaf 
were centered fn schools, usually with academic credit given 
through a college or university. Two-thirds of the students majoring ^ 
in special educWion (1953-54) were undergraduates. Other than in 
speech correctiota, 13 doctor's degrees in special education were 
reported as having been conferred during the calendar year 1953. 

Although state legislatures across the nation had passed laws for The Surge Of Effort . 
mandated or permissive establishment of special education pro- 
grams, federal aid to the education of handicapped children was min- 
imal until 19S8. It was essentially limited to the support of Gallaudet 
College {1864) and the American Printing House for the Blind (18/9). 
During the 85th Congress, the Cooperative Research Act was passed. 
Thus, earmarked funds were made available to researchers, princi- 
pally those in colleges and universities.^!) conduct systematic study 
. of critical issues such as ll)e efficacy of special education and early 
educational intervention of the mentally retarded. Such support fos- 
tered awareness of the need for experimentation and scholarly study 
of practices being propagated as "the way" of educating handi- 
capped children. It also provided financial aid and training for practi- 
tioners enrolled as doctoral students who also served as research as- 
sistants in programs of higher education. Although initial funding 
was designated for the field of mental retardation, all of special edu- 
cation was coming ofage. Opportunity wasavailable for pedagogical 
research. With expan^sion of its Theoretical and empirical data base, 
education of exceptional children was^becoming les^ challe^able as 
a profession. Availability of research support was followed in 1958 
with^raining grants for post-masters fellowships in 14 oolleges and 
uni\mrsj^ie^. Focus >vas on preparation for supervisory and college 
teaching positions. With this new federal authority, the cadre of 
researchers expanded. A sense of accountability was evident as i 
awards to universities were given on the bases of stated criteria 
employed by field readers and panels in judging written programde- 
scri[^^ons submitted to the Office of Education. 



The cooperative research progcam's earmarking for the handi- 
capped was not continued and threats arose through an almost 
complete removal of federal categorical support. The -low priority of. 
children with mental retardation in the total school population was 
increasingly evident: In 1§57 with earmarking, 61% of the designated 
funds were spent in the area of mental retardation, but when.ear- 
marking was removed two years later, only 9% of the funds were so 
allocated, and by 1963 the percentage was reduced to 5% (Kirk. 1966). 

,In the meantime. PL87-276 (1961) was passed establishing training 
grants for teachers, rather than for leadershippersonnel in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The consequences included an increase in the number 
of teachers being trained under university jurisdiction. Yet, the 
number of experienced educators of the deaf with doctorates in the 
area was probably no more than a dozen and. since universities usu- 
ally required the degree for fagulty appointments, responsibilities 
moved from the residential schools to the universities (a requirement 
of the law). Control in many instances pa*ssed fronf the educators of 
the deaf. , 

This situation shifted, however, upon expansion pi the personnel 
training grants m all disability areas and roles under PL88-164 in , 
1963, (Martin, 1968). In signing .this bill. President Kennedy 
announced th? establishment of a oXision of Handicapped Children 
and Youth, a unit in the USOfficel^ Education, to bring together 
again its wide range of specialists committed to comprehensive pro-, 
grams. Full parity was established other Office of Education 
programs (Martin, 1968). Under the leadership of Kirk, Gallagher^ 
and Martin, Directors of the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped training and research in special education, the legislative 
mandates have been administered, PL88-164 and PL89-105 autho- 
rized grants for research and demonstration in the education of the 
handicapped and enabled the establishing of Research and Devel- 
bpTnent Centers in several of 4he large universities. Focus in these 
caters includes ^arly childhood education, learning characteristics^ 
of handit:apped children curriculum, and materialsjievelopment and 
. innovations in'^teacher education. , 

Court decisions throughout the country (Lippman & Goldbergs 
1973), fostering inclusion of all handicapped children in eduoational 
prograrts. offered new challenges to teacher educators. Emerging 
were community and residential programs for very young handi- 
capped children as well as for the severely and multiply handi- 
qappJI^ttir) previously were confined to overcrowded residential 
{'dvAm^nr who remained educationally unserved at home.*An 
obvious question related to who Was responsible for the retraining of 
educational personnel involved with educational assessment and 
instruction of new child populat ions. More importantly, were the col- 
leges and universities qualified or ready to assume (heir roles and 
establish the^new- interdisciplinary and community relationships 
required? 

Achievement' of mildly disabled children, particularly in urbati 
special olasses, was thought to be inadequate (Dunn, 1968). Those 
with learning disabilities who had been left to their owKdevices in 
regular ^rajf^s became the new focus of attention. Specially qfualified 
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teachers were required to fill revised roles, e.g. resource room ^ 
teacher, ilinerant'leacher, or special education consultant to regular r 
classroom teachers. Changed emphasis and objectives were needed 
to manage community special classes (some with teacher aides or 
paraprofessionals) or to work in revitalized residential settings; still 
other teachers would represent education on an interdisciplinary 
team in a hospital or clinic or perhaps enhance and upgrade instruc- 
tion despite, professional isolation as a teaclw-iirtlie thud's own 
home. 

A summary-statement might be thajji^ndicapped children ar€ not a' 
hoinogeneous group. They do not fit easily into any of the 4 or 8 or t2 
discrete categories proposed by administrators and college person- 
nel. The uniqueness of each child is generally recognj^ed but, 
regardless of the expanding and intensifying teacher education 
efforts, no teacher as yet is qualified to meet the educational needs of 
all disabled children. Nor are instruction requirements of even fairly 
homogeneous populations mutually exclusive. The responsibility of 
the preparation programs remains to produce teachers who can func- 
tlon'^aximddiy in each of the educational settings^available to hand- 
icapped chilaren and youth. 

Professional educators have been concerned for many years about Quality Control 
the quality of the teachers in their field and about the institutions 
•through. which' they receive their preparation. The question of stan- 
dards and control of such enterprises has become a major area of 
recent emphasis.- ^ • ^ 

According lo Lindsey (1961), "prior to 1927 there were no stan- 
dards Jor accreditation of teacher education, nor was there a list of 
institutions with accredited programs." In that year, The Americaji : 
Association of Teachers Colleges, founded in 1918, began to accredit 
teachers colleges. The legally mandated procetiures of state certifica- 
tion.for teachers, on the other hand, was in effect niuch earlicr.^Bush 
an,d Enemark (1975) ^ijidicated that in 1893 three states certified 
teachers; by 1926, 36; and in 1967. all states had assumed this respon- 
sibility. Specific practices in implementing the certification process 
differ throughout the couiitry (Abeson'&fFleury. 1972J. Although 
teacher certification corttitiues as a state function, efforts are being 
made to change from certt\i<iation of individual applicants and gen- 
eral recognition and acceptance of graduates of an approved program 
or institution to a performance (or competency) baseti teacher ^ 
certification. ' * 

In the education of handicapped children leadership, to assume at For the Deaf and 
least minimumli^acher qualification was sought early jn the areas of the Blind 
the blind and the deaf. For example, the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf (CEASD). developed and published a 
set of standards for preparing teachers to work with deaf children. 
As highlighted by Hoag and his committee (1972). this effort dates 
frorp 1930 when most programs were school centered, inservice type 
activities. Their review and teacher approval mechanisms influenced 
university affiliation, adoption and sponsorship. After the passage of 
*PL87-276 provided traineeships for teachers, concerned professional ^ 
educators worked to revise and strengthen teacher education and to 




ibridge the gap betweep anti among the various vested interest groups 
within-the field. The result of these efforts was the establishment in 
19i^ of the Coupcil on Education of the Deaf (GgD) committee on pro- 
fessional preparation and certification including membership from 
;^he Alexander Graham Bell Association, the Conference of Execu- 
tives,of America;! Schools for t^e Deaf, and the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instn'uctors.of the Deaf, professional standards tended more ^ 
tpward Wnlifving content and moving away from course 
reiquiremen^^^iper^^. Leadership in this movement was in the field 
raHier than in the college's and universities as evidenced in such 
movements as the institutional accre'ditation by the National Council 
M for thsAccredital^ion of Teacher Education (NCATE) *In the area of 
ir^ the blind, the American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
. * fof med its committee in 1932 to consider the qualifications necessary 
■ J for certification by the^ Association, Potts* proposal in 1934 was 
adopted to initiate the three step plan whereby teachers might 
^* achieve higher certification upon receiving additional preparation. 

The prx)cess of certification of teachers by the Association was ' 
favored by the schools for. the blind over establishment of training 
requirements which they felt would be influenced by politics, salary 
schedules, state regulations, and teacher scarcity (Small, 1936). 

For Others By 1931 (Schleier. 1931). 11 states had Jjfeci^ied the need for special 
certificates or special, training in order tq leach mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped children: mentally handicapped (8 states); deaf 
(4); partially sighted (2); speech defective (2); blind (3); andcrippl'ed ' 
(2). According to Goldberg (1952). New jersey was the first state to 
establish standards; by 1952, 32 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii had certification requirements relative to the preparatian of 
teachers and other special education personnel. He found no sugges- 
tion of a course on exceptional children in any certification forr»gu- 
lar teachers. Mackie and Dunn (1954).,in their comprehensivereport. 
^ indicated that most special educators agreed that teachers of excep- 

tional children shooild first becompetent teachers of normalchildwn; ' 
.•16'statesrequired teachers of exceptional children tohoj^donlya reg- 
• ular teac:hirig credential. Few states had special requirements for the 
blind, deaf, socially maladjusted, and the gifted. Apparently reliance 
for quality in the first two areas was later placed on the professional 
standards efforts within the'fields of the deaf and the blind. 
" Definitions of standarcls in all the areas of special education 

appeared ia W^^ as a report of the Professional Standards efforts of 
. • The Council SrExceptional Children. A more flexible and cross cate- 
gorical revision adopted by the Council's menibership was com- 
pleted in 1974. . ^ 

BEH*S Influence Strong influence on professional prefJaration programs has been 
exerted through the criter-^a estapishecj^^y the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped in the allocation of training grants to almost all 
the nation's colleges and universities which have special education 
components. In evaluating a program, judgment is generally made on 
evidence of institutional commitment, library and physical resour- 
ces, facolty's training and experience, student selection, stated goals 
and specific behaviorally stated objectives, program details includ- 
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ing.communi.ty'fieldixperieiices/^hd program ^valuation. These fac- ^ 
tors ar^Vefl«cled jn teacher preparation throughout the counfry. 
Questions of institirtianal autondmy have been raised regarding 
required- cooperative planning within states or regions as well as 
invasion ot privacy of teachers in seekihg. opinions of on the job 
supervisors as a-mean? of training program evaluation. However, 
participating institutions have responded well to the process, of 
'annually reviewing tWeir efforts. Financial support has served to 
facilitate recruitment of teachers to meet the demands of the field; 
many of the students receiving financial support for their training 
programs couftLriot otherwise have become teachers of handicapped 
children. . ' . • - 

In response to federal reque>^ts;for proposals (RFP's), and io 
carrying out "approved projects," the direction pf teacher educalion\- 
'throughout the country is being influenced. Program developmeiit 
and local priorities are likely to^ollow areas for which fiscal support 
is available. However, the participation of field readers, review-pan^ 
els, and advisory committees has introduced a rnodiciim of field 
input. , ' * ■■" . ■ ' . 

More specifically, quality control appears to be emerging from 
within institutions of higher education,. many of whom have been 
externally^encourage/l to initiate programs designed tofocus onlheir 
students* obsepable competfencein teaching. The competency basj^ 
teacher education movement viewed as ohe with mutual and coop- 
erative responsibility of colleges, lofcal schools, professional orgarw- 
zations, and communities in the actual^cision making about which 
knowledge, skills and attitudes are necessary for teachers as well as 
hoyv competence is to be acquired (Rosner, 1^73; Massanari, 1971; 
Houston & Howsam; 1972). The establishment of parity for each of 
the major groups contributing to the preparation of professional per- 
sonnel is recognized as a system. of checks and balances which, if 
'trust and cooperation, obt^ain, can be se^n a6 6 healthy move in a 
field's effort toward excellence in meeting its comnriitment to-unique 
pupil populations. 

Several directions are emerging. A few are noted irf special. Trends 
education's attempts to return to suggestions expressed decadesago 
by pioneers who tried to include handicapped children ih.the regular^ 

' educational system. Some reflect a response toconscioustiess/aising 
relative to program expansion without review of effectiveness or 
consequences. In other instances, neW knowledgeand lechnoiogy are 
dictating change 

Teacher educators, aware of the need for children*s being educated 
in the best possible setting, are beginning to'prepare personnel for a 
variety of roles^^many of which differ considerably from those tradi- 
tionally ascribedjo the teacher in a self contained classroom. Also, in 
iight of changing pupil populations, a broadening of the preparation 

' bafee,across. areas of exceptionality is tejng implemented. Questions 
relatecl jo balance between cross categorical prepaRflt ion and inten- 
sive specialization are under consideration, ^speqially iri light of the 
recognition that special educatorsJare assuming .responsibility for 
.children With multiple and off«n undifferentiated disabilities. 




fmprqving ' The attention given to highly individualized educational assessnient 
Exposure and program decisfon making in professional prep^paUon pf'ograrris ^ 
is enabling students to observe and work with many cmldrep having 
^ a variety of educational problems. On campus chad study cfftters are • 

. . - ° replacing the artificial campus schools with selectjed pup^^'and are^ 
^ ^ / perrhitting^preservice and inservi'ce educators to develop observa- 
tional and problem solving tjechniques critical to intellig^t' and 
.effective programing for chrMren. ^ / ' : 
-interdepartmental program plafining. ins#*\?ice .education, and 
4, involvement of general educ^Tc/rs ip work with handicapped chil- 
' dren are emerging- Particularly encouraging are efforts sucli as the 
Teacher Corps whereby .re^lar-elassroom teachers with disabled 
. . pupils and specitil educators \ork side by side in the community 

schools. The. establishment and^operation of Leadership Training 
Institutes to serveitt)tal natioa^ or regional interests, and the expan- 
sion of Instructional MatertiUs Centers to which teachers go tor as- 
1 ^ sistance in working with specific pu^jils. and Special Study Instj- 
lutes targeted on program aspects have gained considerable field 
support. 

Retraining Other trends include large scahe attempts to retrain oldet^pecial edu- 
caiors as vvell regular classroom teachers preparing to work with 
h^Mitvipped^childreji, Such ihs^rvice ofiirecertificalian programs are . 
bei^g s'een as means of assuring teacher accountability, l^ndifig'con- 
tinued support to the teacher at work in a changing enV^onrfi£nt and 
, upgradirfpthe child's learning as his teacher acquires'new knowledge 
• and. techniques and attitudes in meeting the dennands of individual- 

iiujd instruction (Coffing .& Cooper. 1973; Yates. 1Q73; Adelman. 
1972)'. ' : . ■ 

Expanding th&^ Thv, evident trend toward cross categorical teacher education con- - 
Knowledge Bas(^; \ tinues as recognition ofjhp folly of cl^an-cut single disability eiJU^ha- 
sis spreads. However, removal of in-depth sppcialization is not. so 
' ' cleanly indicated;, the challenge is for hroadly based preparation 
^vvhich will form the foundalion for increasing knowledge and skill ir> 
a field. The nation of special education -generalises prepared to meet 
' ; th-l^^^ultifaceted unique needs of all exceptional children seems 

. : ubrealistic. Without intensive focus to assure an increase of-the 
knuw4edge«l)ase and an application of research findings, the educa- 
tion of exceptional children can stagnate and the jlisabled will fall 
victitn to cultural and social movements wbich point toward a.pro- 
, , \ gressiveVdevaluatiorx of life in Jjejieral ind of \is deviates m 

partjcul^f. - \ ' ' . 

The nature of the «e.verely and multiply disiiblfea populations 
entering thf>educa.tional settii^s indicates that neither ofiegroup of 
, Special e(Uij:afors nor any other sin^.le'pr/)fes6ional body, is able tp 
'• ■ ■ ■ s "provide iilVthe input necessiiry for optimal developrrtent of the indi-f. 
\ . ; vidual. Efforts are being madet6 estrfbiish cross disdpluiary. rather - 
' ^^^/•than^^lterdisciplinary. professional education (Connor & Cohen. 
A 1974^- Specialists in education neeti.to be prepared to release some 

> V./^.*aspe(;ts of their traditional roles to o'thers while they themselves 
• VA.^^'/fjK^-i^^ Some coles identified with other professipnafs and in other ■ 

. * -^l^'^^M.^ settings. Such roUi shifting requires cross disciplinary and* cross 



categdrical 'communication, joint planning, shared, learning, ^nd ^« *- • 

^clual performance of skills usually in the repertoiiS'of othe^- profes- 
sionals. In no instance, however, is accouniability on the part of the- 
qualified and (iertified specialist to be relaxed. ' •» 

Increased awareness of the potential contributions of special Listening to 
education consumers is evident in professional preparation pro- th&'Spokesmen 
grams*. For example, disabled aduj,ts working from variiJus vantage* ' ^ 
points (i.e. as college students, guest lecturers, t^eaCners, conf#ence > 
participants, and merfibers of organilted groups) are cjiallenging 
existing educational-programs and are suggesting change based upon 
personal experience as well as on input from theiV'constituencies. ' « * 

They are bein^ heard, and today's prospective special educators are ' -^j 
being influenced by the flourishing consumer and citizen advocacy 1» 
spokesmen. _ 

In this competency based teacher education decade (CBTE). with 32 The ^BTE 
states moving toward such emphasis (US Department of HEW. 1975) Movement 
an attempt is being made to study the merits of intra-slate and inter- 
' urhivcrsity planning (Saettler, 1975). While a governmental controlr 
coercion debate emerges within the colleges and universities, fhe call ^ % 
for such revievy parallels Schleier s (1931) early recommendation for 
control of program expansion. ,^ 

Questions of academic freedom as well as imtitutional integrity 
and autonomy in colleges and universities remain viable topics. H is 
yet to be seen to what extent (a) course and credit structure can hv. 
altered, (b) present faculty (tiinured^nd possibly superannuated) 
cen accommodate to the proposed new roles, (c) physical plants can 
be moved, and (d) the separatcness of the university can be pene- « 
trated by the communiti^ f ' - 

Meanwhile as- the CBTE movement is bringing teacher prepara- 
tion closer to the'^chools, the organized teaching.profession is also 
Seeking its identity (Connor. Rusalem, & Baken, J974)^he emerging 
school based emphasis on professional preparation is calling f^)r sys- 
tematic participation of teachers and supervisors in the instruction 
and evaluation of their potential colleagues. Consequently, powerful 
teacher groups are seeking increased participation in decision mak- 
in'g regarding^state certification of teachers and accreditation of 
•institutions, . and in. deciding conditions undi^r which student 
teachers and interns will be assigned to practicum centers. The 
degree to which trj^e CBTE movement remains with its strong empha- 
sis on real or ^iiffui^led field experience may be determined in large 
measure by the45ooperatibn of teacheris themselv-es. > .'. 

The trends presented do aut ihclude^U that is happening in teacher Conclusions 
education. "But, first it can be concluded that there is general recog- . 
nit ion of the need for greater precision and systematizatlDtt if ilist ruc- 
tion of exceptional' children is to be improved. Second, the colleges 
and universities need to shed their isolation for a partnership with* ^ 
teachers, communi'ty.agencies, and consumers of education (excep- 
tional students and their parents]. . fll^ 

The need for program evaluati^)n is evident. Yet. the field is not as 
yet equipped to Jake into account all of the interactions of child, 
teacher, and environmental variables. As data on educat ional assess- 



menu teacher performaipe, and*st?ident behaviours coa^nue to be c(^- 
lected systematically OTd ebmp6tefized for retrieval and analysis, 
meaningful insights into teaciteF education and [flrfor^ce occur. 



^s* Whitehead {1949) noted, "^he stage of prec^ij fesearc^T[^ » 
managed4eads#o the stage oTgen(ftaliza|||n irt which life is seen as a 
■ ■^ l^er whole/' # - ^ i > 4^^. 

\ ' ' Although the commitment to help te^fei^rs to teach is one of long^ 
^ standing, questions still remain wn howtoplSyD 
' ' date the required mobiht^ in a flu(;tuatin|lW> market and hfiw tip 
; serve* thei'r students in a societj^with rapidljgbghanging value 



systems. ■ * >^ • ' * ¥ « 

Revie?v of the place where, teacher educajion^h^ been, where it is 
now an* what direction it^appears to be going refiect9j| return to the 
real children in the real educational sefettngs i|j, which prospective 
teachers will apply their knowledge.^sl^iljis; and attitudes. We as a ... 
field j|re obviously moving towarcK'^a cooperative relationship 
between the urfiversities and thft; schools, betw.ten theorist?? anrf ^ 
prac^jfioners, and between the'^real a^d the i'deal.The continuing apd 
concerted .jpove toward^yimproving professional pref>araRon arjd 
renevyal engenderrfrope "^^^in the future Sf exceptional children iij a 
• " s()ciety whose response tolhem f%m*ins unstable. <• 
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Litigation 
riandicapped Children 



JOHN W, MELCHER 



' Hlnckstoiie, th<» Ki t'cit British jurist . once said, "Liiw reflects the moral 

' sentiments of the people. " This stiitemen.t contains some hard reali> 
ties and hopes. . ^ ' . 

^arly Attitudes The histoiA' of man has shown «ross fluctuations in socieJy's service 
/ or disse-rvice to handicapped human beings during any ^iveri period. 

The moral sentiments of the people have varied because of the inflii- 
(>nces of secular philosophy, religious teachings, utilitarian consid- 
erations, and the relative "enlightenment" of s.otaety at a ^iven point 

- in history. 

^jAncients saw the handicapjied as liail omens, drags on society* 
^ nf)nworkers. accursed by the K{)cis. and not worthy of humgn rights. 

Medieval thinking was kincler to«the physicalneeds of the handi- 
' ' ^ capped bu^t still refused to accept them as full status humans. They 

' were often regarded nsSinfort unates whom the Good God expected 
others to {protect. Be^^in^ by.th7^:)lind. deaf, crippled, and those of 
. "weak minds'* was allowed because the wrath of God supposedly^ 
would strike those who refusecl to tolerate t^e existence of the hand- 
icapped person. Few attempts were made to i^habilitate the handi- 
capped until the past three centuries when society began to develop 
etude training programs for .thti^leaf and bliod. Laws written by 
Renaissance kings began to provide protection'for the handicapped 
population in such areas as property rights and crimioal law. 

Social <^y stems of the 18th ^nd 19th cent uriesabs-orbed the handi- .^ 
capppd population but with no measurable productivity in the 
employment markets. While a few creative pioneers like Bone4, Itard» 
Sequin. and'Pereire devehiped educational methods to improve the 
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America's History In 
Special Education 



Whose Responsibility? 




performance of their experimenttilpopulnt ions, litlh? t»lse wasdom? to 
move \hv. physit;nlly and nuintnlly differeht into tht; mninsliMNini of 
life in the Western world. 

Formal education of most children during the first half century of our 
independence was a low priority item. The education of an ovei- 
whelniins majority of children with special needs was left until this 
nation could conquer the frontiers, huild farms and industries, and 
then,proceed with important but less life-or-death considerations. 

Schdol law has had a slate and lot;al school <lis.t l ict emphasis fi om the 
early days of our nation. The original Federal Clonslitution did not 
assume federal responsibility for this governmental function and 
hence delegated all.schot)l matters to the states. Sul)se<iuent amend- 
ments to the IJSConstitution also avoided any dii ect federal assuitp- 
tion (>f schqol authority or responsil)ility. Hence, this privilege and 
ol)li^ation isMeTt \u the states and whatevei- school entjlies thi 
choose to provide' free publii: edut;ation. Constitutions in each of/ni 
50 states provide the general mechanisms under whi<:h free pul 
education f:an or must he provided. These st*ite constit utions vilf y 
markedly-in the manner in which they carry "ut this pier{)gat ive 
states but one have defegated a portion of tht;ir responsibility to l(^(?iil 
puli^c school entities which American juris prudence describe^in 
the following manner: 

School Districts may generally be defined as local administrative 
authorities with fixed territorial limits, created'by the legislature, 
and subordinate to its will, as agents of the state for tbe^ole pur- 
nose oA^a dministering the state system of public edlication. 

Many of the early state (:()nstitutions-jj])oke freely aVtd somewhat 
loosely about guaranteeing fr^?e public education^to all cbihiren. Mas^ 
sachusetts (1837) and Connecticut { 1 H3H1 established state boardsof 
education to oversee public education. Another example* of an early 
prontlse to educate all children i\\ [)ublic expense is found in Article 
X, Sier.tion (1 ), nf the Wisconsin C(mst it ut ion adopted March 1H4H. 
w hich stated: , . 

The legislature shall provide by law for the establishment ol , 
district sch<JT)ls which shall be free to all cbihiren between the ages 

of four and twenrty yoars. ^ * ^ 

While many state constitutions in the last <'entury and in the first half 
of thj^s century promised free puldic education to all children, this entl^ ^ 
has not hexm reached in ;my state of thaunion. Nonetheless, gradual 

improvt'ment in the education of American children with hantli- . . . 

capping conditions has evolved. - . v ^ 

In the early 1800's the asylum concept was used as exemplified by the' ^fom Asylums to 
American Asylum fortffe Deaf and Dumb irt Hartford. Connecticut. StaTutory Provisions 
whi^ sorved many handicapped persons beginning in 1817. By 
October 1948,.public*faCilities for the retarded had opened in Massa- 
chusetts. Other state institutions followed in rapid succession in the 
East "^nd spread quickly west.ward with frontier development. 



Free Public Education ^ 
> 
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^State statutory provisions for permissive or mandatory education 
of handicapped children began with New lersey in 1911; Minnesota - 

in 1915; and Wiscons4nv^linois, and New York in 1917. However, the 
Great Depression o?th1i\930*s. coupled with the fiscal focus.onwin- 
■ ning WorW War II. kept the expansion of special education for the ' 

^ handicapped to a "trickle." " . » * •* ' 

A Major Thrust Pillowing World War II the United States was finally^ read^Jor a » . 

major'^thrust in serving the handicapped. In . my opinion, mtfch of this 
"was due to the following factors; | . . ^ " ^ 

1. Professional knowledge in this area was expanding al.a rapid r.at6, 

2. The country felt an acute need to repair its war wounded and also , 
those Children who had physical and mental disorder^: ■ ^ ' 

3. Prominent people in many fields began to give visibility and sig- 
nificance to the push for better education of handicapped chil- • 
dren. Names like Pearl Buck. Roy Rogers. Dale Evaps.; and the 

/ Kennedy family gave stature to the movement for hn^roveitient bf • 

the educati(m of the handicapped. „ 

4. Parents of less xiational prominence but \Xith cc^nsidefaFble 
regional, state, and local prestige adde^i their voices to*the call for 
carrying out our Constitutional mandates. Nationally, Ri*oups 
sach as the National Association for Retarded Citizens developed 
and. became a powerful legislativ^e^bby. ; . 

5. Professionals^serving the handicapped ilegan to amalgamate their 
efforts and activities into both scholarly andj^olitical fprcesT-an^ 

., . ,^ reinforced the pareittal demands for services to thp handi^:appeti. - 

*- ' If.seems to me the-greatest single force from the professional ranks 

^ * . cixm'e from The Council for Evceptiorial Children and its natibi?a'l 

network of active irrembers and strong governmental relatioHS^ '" 
staff.* V ■ , 

6. Legislators, b()th national and state, decided that ^this social need", 
was due for their political consideration. It became point iclillyj' 
popular for legislators to fight for these fJ^qple who had kjeen 
avoided so long. \ >* . * 

' J, 7. President lohn Kennedy's Panel on Mental Retardation and its 
report to the President in 1962 entitled. "A Proposed Program fdr 
National Action Combat Mental RetardaUon." generat^ql inter- 
est .This extensive study outlined the need for the foljov^iligr.. . 

a. Each sjate'should^stablish a protective serx^ice ft?^ri:hjj retarded 
in an appropriate state ageticy. • ,. ' ^ » ' .' 

b. 'Guardianship of Ihe^property T)f:a ret ardetl per«6n should \ 
. clearly differentiated from guar^ian^tfip of R^^sbiL-^^^^^ 

c. The court must have at ijs cgfnmand^a compreh^jfip^fi^^ 
evaluation by approprii^le personhel 'drftwn fr6nV%e -fStofes- 
sions'of medicine, j^Mho.logy.. education; and'^ 

d. There should be jHRcial c^vijBW 
need for continued mttttMt'io'nal «|^^ 

' whatever their t>^f!)e'^f;^(|m /^"'vl ' ' % 

Thp iA;hnlp hnHvl/>f^A.\Wanii m«i**al VetaAktioa should %e 



The whole bodx^pflj^^ft-v^^'anci. rety&^tiiin^shodld 
^Ni'ii teach' iu™Rction;^59! 
8. The federal governraen^'y^a^ t^^o^^ slow 
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reviewed "pe ri odl^ M y ^ [ fi te a oh j u ri 
le federal governirienVb^^a^ to"^"^ 
role in both ^inance^ahd regean 




developmejit of a revitalized Bureau of Edhcation foK the Handi- 
capped, which has servg^ as a'rallying point in government for 
'those concerned with the education gf the handicapped as well as a 
source of finailcial "risk capital" that can fund creative program- ' 
. ing in eidttcatiori of children with exceptional njeds at the state and • 
' ' local levels. ' . . ' „ <» 

■ Concurrent with progress, a growing feeling of frustration was felt A feeling of Urgency 

* by parents and others concerned who refused to let "an idea whose , . . • " 

• tirpe had coflle" be allowed to walk rather than run. With this fee 
^ ^ (jjfur^ency camera torrent of mandatory legislation'a^ 

: and a sharp increase in litig^'tion calli * 

task for vi(il'ating sfatuteSr^cgnstitutions, and rights of children. A » 
..major legal source hi^lp jo, th^ fhrust' of the l970.'sis the lise nf the 
4 ■ f etleVa 1 _ c o ur I s y s iejti i n s uch ,c a s ? s a ^ : d;^ q v.. S t a ( dt^^B oa r(l- o/ E c 1 ii c o • j 
• • tion^n'.f^p/ifornW. 1^7tJ ; P^nn^/lvcrmo Asscxjte t i on fof RvAardedCi ti- f 

.zens^lv^: T.he;'Q^nrifTlonvy -1^71; Milfs V.., Th^e 

.. .. Board 6/£duoatwn lK(j Distfict .of 6!oluin6iq;vT^^^^ ... 
•^•r -cialidn far i^^^^ , 
, \^*i50cfeti^^^ 1974; and jPdnitch V, , 

Sjafo.of VVistf^nVm. 1^4/:^ . '/ ■ . v-* ' :% ^ 



What NeHt in Law 
arwlXltlgi^ 



Since/the 'tpbral' s6'h^ are so tj-ahsieni. we can 

expect sigrivficVnt ch'aVrges in l^aw and litigation prwoess iji.thejiext 
(jlecade: -gbOT^'orthe^pre'cursbrs of new laws and Frtr^ati^jn a.r^beein%, 
ning to^tajppear.;* ^ *S ' ' - ' ^ 

■My 10 9pe^iiiatiop-s"in la\V iintiiiligatiot^ ^ke^Tisuiiig l(Fy^ar4i;Hr!;Vs^bq]U/aOT^?s 
■these; ^ ^ ■ v /vn^^ ^ %v5 - ' ' . I : ' ' 



S t^ai u i6 a wi I Lii^ s hSr^]^ riip d i f i e cl t o p iit' e m'ph a s'^ b^i .-^ h e ^ri jjj^ t ( 
]^ehandicaj^eflVet^^tp 5e.a>di Qaj:ty ai#l a^'4r^^oWf;e i^f n 

iproci^d.tlfj^. ' ',1 '■ '■■ '■^■'■•.iv-.. ■ ' ;''V''\ ; -i-'.'- \ ' ."^ 

. 2 . ' La w & *v\?fn ^ be mbdih edj; fe) ' a 1 1 cviv t W rS^^ci r t i e s t o ve he Cn* 
. behalPW iheVcHild whSj 4^^^^ tjfit who^ parent*-, 

■g iia pd h , o r s u r ru^ a rnxs' t^ ]}^}\^ o^ eJe.k (jr r p o n d t o s djgge s t e'd 
, e<liS/:a4ioriaV|tre^tmegit .pn>^raij^ fi^^ , , f ';, ^ 

Mitigation ag||ps t ^ h e snh 6o Is w i 1 1 i n c f c ai s e i h r e a of p rrt^ r a rn s 
uality as opposed to progrHm-availability. PH as -^ap- 

^ ^ r 0 p ci a t e: jed u fi iitl o n ^\ p r < ) g r a eh ■ ' y^xW t) e t e^ t ed i n t-h e /b^u r t o \ 
'^.idetBrtTiinVthe limitsof parental veto fifspe.cifi^schob'J^j^ 

Thus,; stariciard§, hf :eyaIuatiUn":t>^lH b>? -eltahlishe(lri^'H^ ' 
^ c (til r t S". c a n us e to mea s u re a pp r b pri g te nes s: F ^er v iice^^ojf' |? i y e n . . ; > 
t| ch 1 Idr en wi t h e x ce p t i pfi a I e(i uc a i i o ri a i n.e!e fi i: . <^ ;' [ / . ^ ' ' V 
ji^fcl^ r t y n e S^^jHAji|^yj|he u e«i;ifcby! ih e r t^io' ex pfe d i t e s e S 
^tOchildrejAfS sJkilled ipf/^ 

i^^the prociifAfrs of special eclu'catiori anrf^tlae dynasnjcs, ot '^fjf 
advei'sary related proceedings. A second ihthis^^pS^aini^jg 
plan approach Vill be the prartjal assigriment tif c^y.^ p^wer^Ho ''^ 
arbiters Vbbse powers .will^bebinding on Jtxfilh.paiPl'^^^^ -* ^ 

Pubiic law|.wi!l be enacted that ^ill ret^ji^ school disi^t^Jlb 
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offer alternative programs that give the child or his legal repre- 
^ sentatives a choice of special educational methodologies and 

) strategies. 
6. The courts will avoid Tendldng irrevocable decisions as th^y 
have be.en prone to do over the course of legal history. It appejw-s " 
Ihe courts art now trying to avoid premature resolution that 
tf> might prove to answer only a legal ler^nicality and not resolve 
the full problem inherent in the suit. The trend seems to point 
toward a'higher case surveillance leve^ by the courts than the old 
pontificating produced. 

7. Litigation betv^een and among school groups will be expanded as 
we try to carry out new mandates such as'mainstreaming, nor- 

. malization and due process oriented screening, and evaluation 

^-proceedings. Tea(^ers of regular classes will di?termine the lim- 
its of their responsibility and involvement in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the severely handicapped. School boards will seek. 
le^islalioD and be involved in litigation that will try todetermlne 
the role of residential facilities in providing for the needs of the 
i low incidence handicapped populations. 

8. Liability suits against school systems, teachers, support person- ^ 
neL and administrators will increHse.markedly as the quality and 
accountability issues gain momentum. These suits will.produce 
legislation that will provide good Samaritan types of protective 
legislation against liability suits directed against individuals 
and groups. This litigation will change the mode of operatio^ of 
many professionaUpersons and policy making bodies. 

9. Post hoc damage suits will be brought by adults who feel that the 
> special education they received or failed to receive as children 

has harmed their development. These law suits will relate to the 
school staffs and their standar<ls of competency, conduct, and^- / 
conmiitment. fe-^" 

10. Laws refining to compulsory attendance, exclusion: and expul- 
sion will change. Such matters as review of all exclusions and 
expulsionfLj^ nonschool authorities prior to nonemergency 
expulsion be (Simanded. Civil suits will ask for monetary 
awards for dama^^eppraffered by the children affected by expul- 
sion or e'xclusionr 

A New Relationship In summary. I am confident of a more intertwined relationship 
between lawyers anS educators in the next decade. I sincerely hope 
^ all of this interaction will be for the benefit of the handiiwpped chil- i 
dren pather than for the comfort or profit of the professionffl^ 
involved. 





Who Are All the Children? 



* WAYNE D. LANCE 



EHuCfition for uU exceptional chihlrttn! Two hundred years as a 

J nation, and as we embark on \hv. third cttntury, we have declared 
through our laws and by personal commit mttnt that, at last, none 
shall be excluded. The fact of edm:ation f,or all. meaning equal educa- 
tional opportunity, has yet to catch up with the intent. Yet. therp is . 
satisfaction in knowing that the inttmt has be(?n expressed in so-clear 
a manner. As in any ^r^at endeavor. \hv. be^innin^s \vere small, the 
result of vision and of personal deciicvation, bVrn out of a love for 

"humanity manifested in the actions of men and women. Vi^nel!(!s 
selected from the history of special educat ior^serve as reminders that 

. recf^nt achievements may not be claimtMi as trilVfites to this generation 

alone, but are the fruit of seeds planted long ago by-ji few in recorded 

history and by manv who never i^uie tht^ printed pajt^g. 
■ * ^ ' ^' X ■ ' . • 

• Hsrfford. (:onn(H:ticuL^\prii 15^ 1H17: The Rev. Fhomas H. Revolutionary ■ 
Gallaudet. pl-incipal of JneConnecticut A&yluni for the Education Strides 

and Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Persons, announced today that 

s(?ven pupils we-*e enrolled on this opening day. Mr. Gallaudet ,j 

returned frpm Europe last August where h(? had studied. the art of 

instructing the deaf and dumb for nearly 15 months. The new asylum - 

is the 'first perrtianent school for the education of deaf-mutes in this 

country and is supported by both privat(? charity and an appropria> 

tion of $5,000 from the Connecticut Legislature (Kay. 1893). 

• Boston, August 18. l8.Vl: The New England Asylum for the Blind, 
incorporu-ted over two years ago. finally has a director, it was 
annount:ed today. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, a physiciai^. plans to 
travel 'to the continent later this year to observe programs for the 
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blind and to eggagt? teachers. t\ie school is scheduled to open some- 
time next year ont^e space has been found and staff employed (Farrell, 
1956). ' % 

• Boston. ()ctob(jr 1, 1848. An experimental school for idi^otic chil- 
dren opened in a wing of the Perkins Ins^titution today. Ten children 
are enrolled and lames B. Richards has been assigned as the teacher. 
Ap amount of $2,50aRer annum has been appropriated by the Legis- 
lature following the. receipt of a report-from a special commission 
chaired by Dr. Samuel Oridley Howe. The commission sees ihe 
school as a model for the rest of fhe country, Quoting from Dr. Howe's 
report . . . it would be demonstrated that no idiot need be confined »■ 
or restrained by force; that the young can'^e trained for industry, 
order, and self-respect: that they can be redeemed from odious and 
filthy habits, and there is not one of any age who may not be made 5 
more of a manandiess of a brute by patience and kindn.ess directed 
by energy and skill" (Ki^nn^-i'' l^^'^'H^P '*^"'^^)' 

• Chwa^io.J^rpUiinhcr 17. 1 f^OO; Demands by parents for day school 
classes for their blind children were realized today as a special class- 
room opened in a regular sch()orin this city., Mr. john Curtis, the 
teacher, indicated that the program is considered to fee an experiment 
to see if blind children can be educated nearer to their homes rather 
than having to.reside at the state school in the southern part of the 
slate (Farrell. 19rifi). , " 

• \vorc(?st(T. Mo.ssnchiisetts. ^S(.'pt<.'niber. 1.401; PreparatoW 
schools for gifted childr(;n opened in Worcester this month, initiatirtg 
a new concept ici educi^ion. Believed to be the first such.schoql in the 
United States 4becifit:ally for the benefit of unusually, bright chil- 
dren, these schools provide seventh, eighthrand ninth graders with 
opportunities to accelerate, their studies in Lat-HV, French, Gernian, ■ 
and algebra, in addition to the.usual studies. After two years in the 
preparatory school these students will enter high scfiqpl with a fulj 
year's credit in these special sid^jects (McDonald. 1915). 

• N'fjvv York City.'Scptcmhor 1908: Public School No. 2, under the 
direction of principal F. Reigart, began a new program for children 
with defective speech this month. Mr. Reigart stated that the teacher 
of the class has engaged in special study to prepareTier to help these 
children overcome their speech problems. According to City School 
Superintendent Ma:<well, "The experiment . . . demonstrates that 
the attempt to cure serious speech defects, which interfere with suc- 
cess and satisfaction In life is possible and well worth v?tiile' 
(McDonald, 1915, p. 88). ' *, 

, 4'- 
' • Artys^ut^?. USA. Sepnjmber 15. 1980: In a special news release 
from the offic^of the State Superintendent of^blic Instruction, the 
" Superintendent announced that the goaLofprdvml'ng full educaiional 
opportunity to all children within the s'tat^'li^been achieved. He 
issued an invitation to anyone knowing of a chiTd^th a learning 
problem who is not receiving an appropriate education please con-^ 
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fivA his office? imme(.liHt(ily/*Th(? nuNisure of su(;(:(?ss/' saiil th^) Sup(?r- 
tdndenl, *'is nothing l(!ss than 100"/../' 



The first six vignettes refl(M:t the facts of rtMiorded history — the last 
enc(unpasses a hope and c()nfidence ;n the efforts of a myriad of par- 
ents, educators, legislators, ancjj^hers during the reniHinin^ years of 
this d(M:ade, * » 



Changing 
Altitudes and 
Changing Children 



Education 



The reco^nition'of th<? need to provide different Ireatnienls to Esteblishment 
^'individlIals with ol)vi^nisly differing capacities ftir benefiting from Of Special 
the traditionni (niucational {)ra(:tic(?s hui to the (?stal)lishnit?nt of spe- 
cial .education. Froni an historical p(?rs[)e(:t ive, sp(?cial.e(lu(;at ion may 
lie viewed as de\«d()pin^ through three successive sta^(?s: **( 1 ) trtN'^t- 
ment through ihv. se^rti^at i(jn and r(!striction of r(?sour.c(?s lor survi- 
val appropriate for peoph^ called different. (2| caring for ptioph? 
I^ariied as differtmt by providing resourc(!s recjiHred for their physi- 
xislence, and (3) instructing such peopU; so jhat they may he' 
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rporateti into (^xistin^. dominant social systems .(Heiny, 1971, p. ^ 
Whilt! exam[)les from contemporary hist(jry n^^iv dcMUonstrate 
have yt*t to fully pass from sta^e one. pr^noiincenumts 
nl)ound that our ^oaJs have 'passed l)(?yond sti^ni^iition and rv- 
striction. through mere carinj^, to an atttMiipt to assistpthe ex(:(;ption- 
al individual to be able I^j me^t r.ertain cultural standards. Whether 
thor^e standards shcUdd be thost? of the dominant society or oPplural- 
i^i'c cultures is a much d(d);j_ted to[)ic apd one in which there is little 
constmsus anujnj^ special educators.' ' ' ^ 

The vignettes from the 19*h (jentury illustrate rather nicely how Recognition 
special education be^an in Jhis country with a recognition of the and Lsbehng ^ 
exceptional individual as a hf)mo^(me(Jus element of tht; p(jpulation 

'and with labels to legitimate the classifications (Meiny. 1971). Bartel 
and Guskin ^1971 ) support (ul the tht^sis that the proc(^ss of identify-, 
ing and so labeling'^hiViduals not only creates a handicap, but also 
exacerbates the condition as peo[)le so inarktul are treat(ul differ- 
ently. It seems that tlitrvery process w^hich enat)led large num!:)ers of 
children to be ediicated,. first in residential institutjons and later in 
day schools and classes. oft(m led to increasing segregation liontinu' 

jlig into \ hv. ildult years. As' one reviews-the early history special 
educatu)* in the l.lnited'States [Frampton i<i kowell, 193H; Wallin, 
yj24), it is ap[)arent thjjit advi?hcjKi^;in our al)iliti(?s to diagnos^led to 
greater homogen(^it y in populat ion^ <issi^n(Mi to<spet:ial prrigrams and 
less opportunity tot- exceptional intUviduals !o participate? actively 
wjlt> nonhundicjipped individuals. 

|ck upon thtU'arly yeaps of this century it appears that the 
|M:ame aware of t]:ie extent of hand icajiping condil ions, 
le area of mental retardation, the greater the alarm 
igh various forms of stU;ial indi(*tment (Davies. 19?^9], 
L inanifesfed in various forms of discrinunat ion and 
i^.verthel^ss ojuis^ed an aw.'ikening among educators 
•sponsibiiiHes public- schools shoulrf assumfr.for the" 
"(Miucation and -rt^habili-tatjon of handic;Vpf)(ui children ami y(tuth. 
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Leaders like Wallace Wallin directed educators' attention to a more 
comprehensive view of factors! both "intrinsic and f^xtrinsic'Mo use 
Wallin's words that tended to "mar" the development of the handi- 
capped individuiil (Wallin, 1914). 

«< * t 

"Happiness 'Following such leads, pupils he^an to be viewed as functioning 
. First" Motto members of their (otol environment. Kducators e>?panded their con- 
cepts/of what educaticin was really 'iill iibout and the result was a 
broadening of the curriculum especially in day schools" and day 
classes for the exceptitmYd. to include a variety of training in theprSr.- 
• tical arts. along with i^continuing emphasis tm the basic academic 
'^Stjfcills/rhei/curnculuni developed by the special class teachers of Bos-, 
ton prior to World War I exemplified this trend jXhe Doaiuu Way. 
ic>24). The "happiness first— ail else follows'* motto imported from 
abroad (^iriditv. 1917) began to permeate ttie philosophies of special 
educlitors^ about this same time in our history, and while segregation 
oRhe him(bcapped was the order t)f the day. the emphasis was noae- 
theless one of making education a pleasant, and hopefully, practical 
experience. , ' ^ 



Mainstreamihg 
Is upon Us 

4* 



Far More 
than Placement 



This "caring attilutle'W)n \hv. part of educators led to a reexamination, • 
of the curriculum for the ext:ept ional and a definite movement toward 
an individualization of instruction. Schwarl'z and Oseroff (1975) 
reviewed some 100 years of fiterature pertaining to individualized 
'instruction artd cnncludeir that the developmental phases of this 
movement [iave4ed to rather highly struct ure(J systems for individu- 
alizing instruction. Thus \ve moved from a "happiness fjrst" philo- 
sophy to a prevnilin.g attifudeVhat pupils should be able to demon- 
strati' competency in any number of area s appropriate'jo theircareer 
objfif.tives. This appears ^coincide with Heiny's (1971} stages of'de- 
velopment and we find ourselves pressing^ rapidly into stage tbripe, , 
i"taniely providing programs' such that tl^* t'xr.eptional inllividaatSvirt ' 
be incorporated into the (lominanl social system. Mainstr^aming is^ 
upon us— woven into oi\r laws, Our polir.ies, and the vepJ^.attilUd^s 
underlying the way in which we apftroach the development anJ 
implementation of programs for the exceptional individui^i^ »i 

The complexities of mainsl-i eaming becomi? evident as one consi^Ters 
the implications of a'definition supplied-by Kfljj^an,. G^tiieb. 
.r'^^ard. and Kukic (1975): W~ ^ Z^' " 

; ]^''^ ^^i^inst reeling refers to the temporal, instructional, and social in- 
V^^^ of eligible exceptional children with normal peers based 

" in ongoing, igdividually determined, effccational planning and 

Jgramming process ami requires darificfftion of responsibility 
among regular and specialtducation adminj^trjitive, instructioijal. 



and supportf've p^^rsonnel (p. 4). 



As described by The*0)uncil for Exceptional Children, niainstream- 
ing is far mw? th^athfr-placement of a child into a regular program for 
a period oGi^ne e&ejt^^ay (Caster, 197S). -The ittleractions of The 
instruc<io|i§vkriables*^ith social and tfen^poral factots must all* be 
acr.ourtSd for in conjuiiction with the process of planning and the 
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'delinealjon of role responsibility. As t he irrTplicntions of niiiinstroiini- 
inj? beconie more evident, the prevailwig attifudes seem to r«turn to . 
soq^^ii innovation ralhcr th^in social perpetuation. Heiny (1971) hypo- • 
tW^sized that. "Sociiil r^jformers seek redistribution of resources in 
f^V^r of those whp are labeled differerit.and sodal perpetualors seek 
efficient and efFec^ive use of resources vyithin the disfrihutions ^ 
obtained by reformers" (p. 346). The ^oal of fulUMlucational services 
for ali cMldren and th'e'concept of mainstreamin^ embedded-vvithin 
thaVg(>al requires social innovation rather than a reliamie on a mere 
perpeluaticm ()f the principle of ulaiRtimance. ' ■ 



Tf^l? call 'for full^ervicefi to all children is not a producl of this decade 
algne. It is interesting to note the parallels in statements issuing from 
the executive branch of governnumt following thi^ Whil(; House Con- 
ference^u^ Children ancPYouth in 1930 and thewriUn^s of Klsie 
Martens of the US Office of Education in 1944. Such statements as, 
"The concept of freepublic-educa^icm'forall children admits of no (?x- 
ceptions/* and "no-State program of sc^rvices for (except ional children 
is complete until iV includfs-theTii^ oil. wi(h \rTr.fv.rr.m:v. for none ' 
(Martens, 1944. pp. 1,13) are evidence lha! the j^rial of full service to 
all exceptional childreh has been a lon^ time in- the makinj^. 

Professional organizations, lik^The Council f(»r Excepti(mal Chil- 
dren, hnve been lon^^irne advocates' of u full siervice concept. The 
Council has offered considerable assistan{:e to education in such mat- 
ters as the establishment of ij^iodel legislation | Weintraub. Ai)Cson, ik 
Braddock, j971) and in oiferin^. conferences and ot her plat forms for 
the promotioa of innovations. (Organizations such as the National 
Association for Gifted Children have generated considerable ^rass 
roots support for specific exceptionalilit\s, the result (illim l)(?in^ a 
focusing of allerftiop tm the net?ds of all childrtm. 



A Long Time . 
in the Making 



*^ Comprehensive studitrs and reviews of special (uhication [)rogram?J 
a?;- exemplified by the "Project on the Classification of Kxcepi itmal , 
Children" (Hobbs, 1975a, 1975b) and the Rand Reporf (Kakalik, 

*.BreWer, Dou^harty. Fleischauer. Onensky, ik Wallen, 1974) hjivn 
also begun'lo h\ive impact (m the*r/ttitiu^s regaVdini^ exceptionality ■ 
as helc^by vJ^ious segments of tlie public sector. Such st udies, ahmg 
w ft rt^ results^ of applii^d res(?urch, have been used as evidence for ^ 
needeTi ^han^s. - ' 

Equally ccj^pelling a^ a [orce to change aWitudes has beim the 
actions of the coL^rts, Not only have t he court s sard ^hat appri)priate 
edutlVition frtr the handicaf)ped is an inhlienable eight (('.ilhool, 1973; 
WeinlratU) «c Abesoti^ 1972): but they have also sp()ken obbregifirding 

- ^^iift^lasiiification (rf stuclegts (I^irp, 1974) and due prTicess rtfquire- 
m^nt (Abesoti, Bolijk, & Hass. 1975"). " " " 



Evidence ior ' 
Needed Chetf^ges 
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ven as th^esiritv3 of Jitipiition^have been felt at every level — federal, 
^tate. and lonaJ=-^so tbt) hi^e advocates for t he exct^ilional individiial 
bogiln lo orgar\j/.t in the form -of national, stalt^ «nd local advisory 
groups, and coU.nci^. ^qdncils on developmental disabilities are 
becoming ^rtttve in everv 5tate (Stedman, 197(>), and child advocacy 
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Function 
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^ Exceptionality 



gystems^l the Ideal level qre involving parents^and neij^hborhood 
groups {Reynolds. 1974). While advocacy may usually be defined as 
"an independent movement of consurrtfers (e.g., parents, people with . 
^isahilities, and children) and their alfies to monitor and .change 
humaq service agencies" (Bikl.an. 1976.'p. 309), it may'ajso be a fupc-^ 
tion perfo?t*med by a public agency such as the pCiblic schools. 

Among tjje recom^m^dat ions from (he "Project on the . 
Cl^ssificatioh of Exceptional Children." wbi^'h could have tremeij-^ 
dous impact on public school programs for the handicapped if imple- 
mefited, i'sj^ne (Jt;aling with assignmehi of *r.esponsibilily''f^or ihe : 
ad^^ocacy fttrtdion. I hv- recommendation reads as follows: "Tbepub^- 
lie school should ho thtMijs.tituttonvv?lh primary advoCaay resfporfsi- 
billty for providing or obtaining educational and related services for 
all children in need of special. assislan«4>;whose t:oridition or.Iffe cir- 
cumstances does not requiWv IhtMr institutionalization". (Hobbs, 
1975a, p. 250). Sfich rtisponsilnlity should begirt, ftcco'rjiing to'tW . / 
authors.j!s early as children a^re identiTied after birth and should corn-r. 
,ti'nue at lea&t thr()ugh the usual s(:h()ol yt^^jrs. Schools sliould pro<'ide, -y t 
dr arran>>e tx) bWprovidtuC n()t.( the asual educational serviqes, l^tt^^ ^ 
therapy, specia*! diets, prosthetic devices, (i rugs, and. med^.caj, an^'/-- ; 
health care. >:rhe. educational prograni should include recreationiir. 
programs, hralfway houses,' sheltered vocational settings, and a full . > 
range of activities covering all aspects of the handicapped iridividu- 
al's'life space. ^ ' ; • . . ^ ^ 

In this, our country's j)i(:entennial year. W£i4ind>«ur.Selves on the 
threJihold of achieving a goal that the Rev.'CaUaudet and^Dr, Hovy.e 
\yould certainly have endorsed as Ulj^C^mmeficed their heroic 
effort^s with a mere handful o^children requiring special help. Where 
they tfdlu'd in ttirnis of educationaLprograms for a few, wt^no'w look 

- to providing full serviy\s to mure than ^ million ni^ntally oc phvsi- " 
cally handicap'^pett children arid youth aged 0 to 2] (K?ikalik, et Sal, 

. 1974^. Our changii^g attitudes are, evule?nt— it seems well tb ask. 
"Who are all the children? " - ' ' 

tbe conceptl?f exceptionality is not a static one. Ovei;lhe decades as 
our society has n:K)ved from.a position characterized by segregali(Tn 
ufihe severely handicapped and neglect o/ the mildly and moderately 
.handicapped to. a positioamarked.by integration and acceplarlce, vye 
have . seen a^ ex^ansioni^bf the range ^f ages for which .believe * ^ 
socipty'shqijld^assurne some resptmsibiliiy as vyell as demaristrations 
of resppnsgjfcly for*individuais who in some way'have difficulties in 
adjustii^g Qpmrning (such difficulties not being lirnited solely to the 
tradilionitl.^nd^icri^). But the Expanding concept o< fexception^lhy 
gqe^ beyond iearnirij^j ami adjust Hienl proble.jn»per se to a concern for 
anv iridividual for whom the usual educational prografrtiHs not 
VnUrely appropriate. ^ , ' 

./irhus. ov^er Ihe'years. the schools have periodically recognized th'at 
• the needs oj gifted childri^^ were^iot being met by the traditional 
iVistruclional programs, and sporadic and isolated attempts haye 
been made to adjusj c^L(iculuVrt and methods for these stu'dents. 
Recognilionv that childrjef whjp.^ave^been abused by parents'and 
guardian^ may require ^^justment^s. in the tygi^cal school program is 




another exampte of a dynamic concept of exceptionality. Children 
from minority groups who are gifted or who have handicapping con- 
ditions often have unmet needs stemming hot only from their difficul- 
ties in benefiting from a typical school prqgr^fu because of their 
giftedness or handicap, but further coppqundedb'y^e(i|i,0tural inap- 
propriatenes5*o( mal'eriars, methods, and educational technolo^y^.';.,. 
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I best picture theexpanding concept of exceptionality 
pensions* each exerting an iijleractive fnfluehce upon 
^logical age^ (bj^degree of variation from the norm 
i.^eFWfijiAnce, and (c) environmental and cul- 
the- learner's accommodation to school 
jareexperiencinga movement to broaden 
^iiy up and 'flown the age range (to wit, pro- 
id^apped youngsters and young adult hand- 
I "l+iia severely handicapped formerly considered 
ity of residential institutions, and to accommodate 
jraj^^stic society and to/:hildren ^|||^cted adversely 
^B^ynity in^^ces. , 

An encouraging aspe^ of thfs expjlnding concept of exceptionality is 
a move away^roin rigid label^afnd categories toward a focus. on the* 
learning characterisftcs of children and the accommodation of educa- 
tional programs to these characteristic^. The most notew(^thy pro-^ 
gress in arriving.at an undersjgiding of the issues involved inT^l^assi- , 
^ fyingand labelfng children waTachieved through the "Project on the 
Classification of Exceptional Children" under the direction of Nicho- 
las Hobbs (Hobbs, 1975a', 1975b^. Sponsore^t^ 10 federal agencies, 
93 experts from various di&ciplines summarized existing knowledge 
relating to the topic of classification of children which Was used ii^ .^ 
developing a set of 40 recommendat ions presented to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and V\^elfare. A number of these recom- 
mejidations aje given vitality in the recently enacted "Edu^?Uition f;()r 
All Handicapped Children Act" (Public Law 94-142). - / ■ 

Who.are all the children? They are ll^e more than 9.million physically 
or mentally handicapped children ai(l yguth in this country, ages 0 to 
■ 21 .who rjeed services not required bW'normal" youth (Kakalik, et al., 
. 1974). They are the gifted and Inlented who usually manage to sur- 
vive wi^i^tra^itiohal classrooni settings but often fail to achieve 
their^poterftial clufing the school years. As The Council for Excep- 
tional Chili^ren declared.in a r^solytion ad{)pted in 1974. they arethe 
t^As of.thous^nd^ ofTibused and neglected children for wham educa- 
tots have*pespor\sibiUti^^ to assist in prcveijj^ion of further injury -and 
to provide -programs to remediate the damaged that has (iccurred 
(Soeffing', \975)': They are the handi(;appe(l -persons from cninority 
grb'up^ whose educational problems are compounded by faikir.e ojthe 
curriculum and methodology to adapt talanguage and culture factors 
that^mpinge on the educatipiial process (Norris ^ Overbeck, .1974). 
InoShort, a dyuiimic concept of exceptionality «en.c^ompass(;s nil the 
children for'vyhorfi re^lar school programs must be'adapted in or.der 
help the children achieve m, acc()rciance vyith -their ^potentiSl, 
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Achieving th^Goal 



ederal Support 
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LocalAssistance 
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The Role of 
, T^echnology 



regardless of the degree of deviance from the norm or.the ef[BC,t* of en-, 
vironmei^al influen(;es, » 

Education foriaii exceptional chjl(iren. Is this goal reblly withinour 
reachV What are the resources upon which we can r«st our hope for 
.such n noble objiiclive? Whal -evidence exists thaf-we are ready to 
move forward at a'n unprecedented rat(?.? W(; can point toa number;^/ 
encoura^i.pt> trends that give substanceto wtrat could easily beccmi^ 
an elusive goal l)ev{)nd our grasp. ^ 

' According \o a recent study completed by the Rarui Corporation for^. 
the Department of Heallli, p:ducatiop^and Welfare, the annual federal 
'expenditures for programs for all handicapped y()uth was in excess 
of $1 billion [Kakalik, et al.. 1^74]. Of this amojjnt, the federal gov; 
' ernment expended about S3'14 mHlion Jor special education pro- 
^^rams, oonstituting about 12%«i)f the total amount spent nationwide 
y all government agencies. This evidence of federal support is only a 
)eginn.ing as we view the intent of Public Law'94-142 which was 
a\lojjLLed bV the Congress^ and approved by President Ford late last 
yel^rlfls law. which assures a free ajH^ropriatepublic education to 
ajl handicapped,4:hildren. au'thopi/^es f(?deral'expenditures exceedyig 
$3 billion annually bw 1982, . ' * ^ 

Proposed rules being j)r{)rfiulgate(i- by the Depuriment of Health. Edu- 
cation; and WelJiire'.put teeth into the Rehabilitation Act oT497:U)'^ 
retjuiring annual ellorts to locate'*i«dividuals requiring special as- 
sistance artil subi^'(^uen!^j)r()vision of as suitable an educat ion as that 
provided to nonhaiidicapped iWTsorls [YIV^, 1^70). Through fed(?ral^ 
arid state efforts, national regional, and stable learijing resource sys-'' 
terns are being (istablished to provide assisti^nce and support to ex--v 
ceptional children. and their teachers":(Lance, 19^5). Smaller school 
tiistricts are combining ^ estrur^e^ to* Uefter m*us4e.r the resources, 
needed to f)r()vide full educat ional services (ColgUa & Fosfar. 1974^. 
. R<(|i6;nal directiop service.Vartlbeing established in seve^iljitatej^tp. 
hridj^'.the gaps between agencies serving the handicapped. System- 
atic represimtalions of the concept of fuTTeducationaUpervices ha.ve 
been developed and disseminated (Crosson, 1975). 

... . " ■ ' 

On another front, one is^mccruraged by the de^elojimerit's in technol* 
ogy which have already impacted on ourability to better.serve the ex- 
ceptional. The application of t(!chnology to meet the fnuMningly over-" 
whelming obstacles imposed by sens(rf:y handicap»cAii belraced into 
ari4aoiiity, probably even predating lerome CJirdan's advocacy of 
us>ing^e senjiji of touch for <gh(i blind and a*system ()f signs f^^jlj^i^ 
deaf in the l()th century (Farrell. 195(j)' It was the effofi*s of the oril- 
liant blind I^rofessor Louis Hraille. however, who perfecte(| a sysiem 
of raised^).ts during the 18:urs tbi'lt was lat(^r to become such an in- 
tegral part oT educational programs for th^e blind. While this tactile 
• syste-m of reading -has seVved the blind, so well fpr over a hundred 
y^ans, the potential for the applicat ion'of modern techqjtilogy tickles 
th(iimagination. ^ . . 

'Already the OPTICON readier ' is in usi? in many countries 



(telesensory Systems, Inc.. 1976). This cofhpaft device allows-the 
reader to move an optical scanner across a page and to receive tactile 
impressions representative of the printed letters on the indexiinger 
of one hand. A blind individual, once trained to use.this-device. is no 
longer limited in the scope of reading to only those materials which- . 
have been put into braille. The 'Talkingtalculator.^ which "speaks'* 
'when the buttons are depressed and provides an audio as well as vis- ^ 
ual output, permits the blind to perform complex mathematical cal- . • 

culatiohs as easily and rapidly as the seeing. Inititri experimentation/ 
with the Vt)coder. a device that translates auditory signals into tac- 
tual imprjessions for use by hearing impaired individuals, is equally 
exciting in its implications for improving educational opportunities 
for the setisory handicapped (Engelmann'& Rosov, 1975). The use of ^ j^.. 

microfiche readers and devices such as the Optiscnpe Enlarger (He!- 
linger ^ Berger. 1972) for immediate enlarging of the fjrinted page by ^ ^ 
partially sighted individuals holds promise lor bypassing'the slow • 
and expensive process Of printing materials in large type. Otljel^.^V,' . 
applications of technology, including the use of computers and'sij^ 
cialized media, have been described (Lance, 1973), many (>f u'hicWLn'?^ ' 
enhance t+ie instriS^ional process for the handicapped learner. ' 

Yet. the achievement o/ the j^oal of full educational services Top alI'ex^.^;.Corr?^^ 

ceptionai children will not be a product merely of federal and state . jA? IndividuaJ 

assist arlce or of the applications of systems and techntjlogy. Rather it 

depends upon the^commitment of individuals ready ,and able to 

devote themselves to the demanding requirements of being an effe«- ^ 

tive teacher. of the eMieptiopal individual. Anne Mansfield SullivaJn' ^ Y;^^^ 

exemplifies this commitment, the ability to appraise a situation and 

to demonstrate a caring attitude and innovative teaching style so • ' 

necessary if we are to reach ail the children. Up(m arriving in Tus- ^ . 

cumbia on March 3. 1887, Miss Sullivan found Hiien Keller, an . , 

untaught, quick tempered, willful child. waiting4o*l)e gviided tf>a fu4b. - 

achievement of her potential. As Miss SuUivSn haVided Helen a doil' j ^ 

and' slowly spelled "d-o-l-l" in her hand, a relationship, was begun 

. that would eventually result in a deaf and blind child blossomiW^jinto ^ - 
a creative adult (Keller. 1904). ' . • ■ * ' 

While much has changed since Rev. Clallaudet opened a school for ' 

. the deaf in 1817 and. Miss Sullivan held out a hand to a little girl in • 
1887, on(? constant remains: Success in helping cj|My!^;>,i^.eRtihnal mdi- 
vidulj^ to i^chieve a full measure of the p()tenli*fl'wjhic|?^ 
is dependent upon the expression and dem(Vistwv(>fl,i3^^^ loving con- 
cern by those adults- who have lujen given.4k^? opportunity to devote 

" themselves asleachers of exceptional r.hildre'rKBecause this constant . : \ 
is slill apparent i^ ^o many individuals todajWhe goalof a full and ^ * 

•appropriate education for fiN<?xceptionAl appears to almost i » 

be wlt^hin our grasp. ^ - An ^ * 
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her own right and that each individual should 
l)t; givenVequal, ccpportunity to develop full 
potential. T(K) often this preqiise has not been 
applied to q\\ persons. Throughout the history 
of American education, individuals with spe- 
'cial learning needs have faced the policy of 
closed door excFusiflrh rather than inclusion. 
Who are (he children schools have tended to 
n(!gl(?ct or e)g[:lude? Who are the yoyjth or 
adullfi who hav(^ sought relevant training only 
'•'io lace i ndifference and apathy? They" are the 
individuals who have l)(u?n called "handi- 
(;a[)ped" and who because of physical, me?ntal, 
emot ional, or learning 'jj.roblems require spe- 
ciali/^id , education services, In the United 
Stales theie are an estimated 7 million school 
age (plus 1 million preschool age) deaf, blind.'* 
mentally ridardijd. spe!ech<»impaired. motor 
impaiie'd. emolicinally distilrbe^l. multiply 
han(lica[)p>'(l. h^arning disabled, or oflujr 
health impaired chil(lrj?n. There are man^ 
limes that number /)f handica|ipe?d adults. 
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, Handicapped children and handicapped 
adults requi/e different kinds of education ^ 
programs and services. AlthougH'this chaptW 
identifies v^arious special educatiomne.eds, th\ 
emphasis is on those for the ear>y years and V 
the school age child. It is daring this time that 
an appropriate, relcA^ant educMlon can pro- 
vide the foundation for a successful, reward'- 
ing life, ^ ' ^ 

Although handicapped children represent 
approximately 10% to 12% of thf^ school age 
population, and although the number of hand- 
icapped childr*^n receiving special education 
. services has grown, only ab(^ut •4'Vu of these 
children are'receiving an education designed 
to enahle them to achieve to their maximum 
capacity. Adtlilionally. there are an estimatetl 
1 million hantficappetl chiltiren who are 

• totally denied iicces's to a-freevpuhlic fuiuca- 
' tion, Fiirtfier. thert? are an.estimiiJetl 325,(}()() 
.mentally retarded, emotionally distiirl)e(l. 

and physically handicapped children who 
live in sjate institutions where education pro- 
grams are inforiof or nonexistent (Weintrauh. 
Abeson. ^ Braddock. 19751. 
^ On'^November 2§, 1975, President Ford 
signed thrf^ "Education for'^Al Wlandicapped * 
Chiltiren Act.': which ah noyv Puldic I.aw 
94-1*42. This landmarkJegisliiti(m represents 
i\ major i)r(!akthrough in insuring the appro- 
priate education for all, particularly those 
'children and youth who were unserved or 
r underserved. Public Law 94-142 is a federal 
state partnership with the federal ^.^overn- ' 
men/firmly committed to Hrlancial support. 
Education programs, however remain jhe 
'responsibility of the state governments and 

• local school systerrt*?. ' ' , 

l^ublix: baw 94-142 inakes a number of c^ 
ical stipulations which must bt^ adhered to by 
\ both states-and local school systems. These 
requirements include?: * ^ 

• • Assurance-of extensive cbild^identification 
pn)cedur(?s. 

o , • Assurance oflhe "ftdl service" <{ort4 and a 
detailed timetalfle. 

• guarantee of complete due proces^s .{jroce- 

dure. < ' \ 

• Assi^ance of regul'iir paiM'pt or guardianV 

consultation. - ' . «■ 

• Mc^ntenance ol^programs and ^uoceclures 
,toi:]comprehensiV'e. pff^fBonnel devtj-lopment 
incAudi^jG i/iS4?rvi(:(Mj:iwrTing. , ? 
Assumtf^.e%>f^spe*l iMkic.ition being pro- 
.vitle^b \(i' all^h»irt^^^ *he 
"least restric'j^/' environment. 



• Assurance of nondiscriminatory testing 
and evaluation. 

• A guarantee of policies and procedures to- 
protect the confidentiality of data and 
information. , . 

• Assurance of the maintenance of an indi- ' 
vidualized pr(tgram for all handicapped 
children. 

• Assurance of aji effective policy guaran- 
teeing 4he right of all handicappedchildren 
to a free, appropriate public education, at no 
cost IK) parents or guardian. ^ 

• Assurance? of a surrogate to act for an^ child 
■ when pi^rents or guardiafis are"either' 

unkntuvn or unavailable, or when said child 
is a l(?gal ward of the state. ^ 



*rhroughout this chapter reference is made 
to Public bill 94-142 and the potential ^mpact 
Ibis legislation j;ould have in bringing about 
"lull educational (fppjutunities for the handi- ^ . 
capped." This chapter addresses the current 
areas (d activity. }^;(mcern. and developments 
essential to implementing a program to insure 
tbis goal.^ Sp(M;ific. topics to-be acidressed 
includ(!; 

l*The Legal Right to Educat ion— Federal 
law mandates that school ag« ch'ildrtJn 
bave the right to a' free, public, and equal 
- educational opportunity. Thechallengeof 
'implementation and monjtorin^ of that 
law is now before the consumers and pro- 
fe.sfiicjnals. ■ 
2 Financing of . Education of the Handi-. 
capped— Now \vhen general school en-^ 
roUments are decreirsing and the public 
^would like to keep co^ts from rising, spe- 
cial education is beginning to sei;ve a new 
^ group of pupils whose programs are most 
costly. The^need exists to study the cost's 
ot^differenHypes of special education and 
tlu'ir (Economic benefits. 
A. Delivery Systems: "Mainslreaming" Via 
the Least Restri{:tive Environment^The 
term "mainstreaming" with its. ^varied 
meaningKshould well be replacecl with 
the concept ofleast rt^strictive envin^n- 
ment." Delivery systems based on this _ 
. conct?pt offer placement {)n a conUnuum 
of services ranging from the least mtric- 
, live to the most restrictive envininment. 
Individualizati(^n of educational ij^lans is 
the key to i^lucational placement. 
4. Early Childho{)d ^Education— TheCft is. 
st'roi^g (?vi(lence .that early stimulation 
and educational programing prevent 



* .handicapping' conditions of high risk ^ 
infants 'as well as markedly reduce the 
'number of children who will need inten- 
sive'or long termlielp. 

5. Educational Problems of the Severely 
Handicapped— The right to * educatiorv" \ 
mandate opens the d(>ors for children and 

' youth previously denied this opportuni- 
ty. Educi^tion must evolvti uniqut? 
re^onses its complicated problems 
and many^chaUengegr 

6. Career Edu^tiirt^jA^lfe i^nd 
underemplapmftcit^j^ rihe handicapped 

•-. nf-atH^ sericms responsibilities on public 
" \ education. 1"he goal bf career education is 
to help a handicapped individual' earn a ^ 
living, but also to help that person live a J 
life. Career education pru^ri^ms must '\Sv. 
continually developed which are aimed at 
accotnplishing this goal. 

7. Continuing P^ducation— A process of life- 
long instruction is need(?d to equip igdi'-' 

' viduiils of all ages and in all diii*)bility 
groups to succeed in (•y^r society, to 

. achieve* self fulfillment, Jind tu live at the 
maximum level possible. 

8. Personnel Requirements for the YAwk.w- 
ti(1n of the Handi(?apped— Special educa- 
tion services have alvvays been mal dis- 
tributed but never obviously as now. 
with the cour^iiandales that all children 
be served. Current forces and Irends are 



fostering role changes for special educa- 
tion personnel and increasing participa- 
•■tion in inlardiscipllnary team 
approaches. New training apprtfecbes are 
needed. * , 

Research and P^ducation for the Handi- 
cappiid— Res(?arch in this'area has only 
b(;en vigorous for l(?ss than a decade. C&r-^ 
rHotly, ther(? (?xisls little dissemination of 
re-search. few coordinated rt?search plans 
'tlesigned to meet the educational needs of 
all th(? handicapped, and only the begin- 
t nings of national plans to sysfematically 
iiTiph^ment proven methods or technolo- 
, t^iesjO^ education. ' * 
iO. Public Information and Education— 
f^egative attitudes can betraced to Uck of 
' 'information, misunderstanding, or appre- 
hension about how to deal with handi- 
capped people. Information must be pre- 
sented in a sequential, meaningful 
fashiq|3 and'disseminated in^a^^ystematic 
way. 

Throughout the chapter, as each of the 
ai)ov(? topics is^iddressed. the reader will note 
ihiv recurring tiieiTies of the importance and 
role of parent and family involvement and the 
implications of.the right to education man- 
date. HarritTs tif-^problems impeding imple- 
mentation are idit'ntified. Creative and posi- 
tive s()luli()nVmksr.be found and action taken 
to insure all persons of their educational 
rights now and in. ihe future. 
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The Legal Right to Education 



Establishing the Right 

' * 

Only rec(;ntly has it b(?en established that 
handicapped' school age children have'tht? 
samtr rights as norihandicap[jed students to a 
free, public. (?qual educational opportunit,y . » 
Th(? principal sources of this right have bet?n a 
' large numbf?i^ of state and federal court orders, 
which have been based on two premises: first, 
handicapped pelBns can h?arn' and profit 
from training and education; and secontl. 
technitjues and technologies. i!xist which arc 
beli<?ved to be appropriate \ux training and 4 
educating the handicapped. 

These premises have beenirans farmed into — 
Jegal doctrines by court decisions, which have 
stat/ed that excludirig handicapped ♦childn^n 
and youth^from schqol vi^olates their rights to 
educatitjn under state constitutions, the equal 



protection clause of the 14th Amendment, or 

the due process clauses of the 5th and 14th 

Amendments. Accordingly, courts have vdr- . 

iously ordered that: 

• ' ' !' 

1. No handicappiMi child may be excluded 
Irom i?diication l)<M:ause ^of his handicap 
.' |the "/<'ro r(')ect" principh;)- 
i. Schools have a duty to. provider an equal 
*i?ducat'ir)nal i'. (^ppoMunity to all handi^- 
capped students (th'^ "mandatory educa- 
tion'* pripciple). 
\\. :!^1fi^'prt?ft?rred educHtional placement of, 
" "liSnHu'iippt? J students is ip the least re- 

si r'lctive environment program (the *'niain- 

streanT' belief). 
4. Th<' handicap^KMl child is entiliedtrieduca- 
lion'or training that is approprialj! to his 
needs and conditions and^is dr^signed to, 

• # 



help him achieve his fullest); potential (the* 
"appropriate education*^:^iif tple). 
5. The child, his parents, and his guardian or 
a person acting as his parent (a "surro- 
gate*') are entitled to a hearing f>fl any pro- 
posed special education placement, before 
the placement ismade (lhe"procedural due 
process" requirement). 

Although Utigation is the principal en- ^ 
forc(?r of this right, it is not the only stiurce. 
Federal and slate legislation also provides 
that handicapped persons have a right to edu- 
'cation. This legislation often requires schools 
to comply with^i^rinciples.^jf zero reject, 
mandatory eduoHHp placement in the leak! * 
restrictive program, appropriate edur-iit ion, 
and procedural liue process. II is also (iften 
a«:companied by appropriations earmarked 
for special education. For exiTrHfd^^. i*ublic 
Va\v 9:J-3B0 (the Kducaticm Aiiiendment s of 
li)74) anil i^ublic Law 94-14Z (the Fducation 
for All Handu^apped Children Act of 1975) 
committed federal funds to t he ethical ion of 
han<licapped children and'<'.ontaine(l rjujuire- 
iiients of /.ei't) leject, least lestiictive altei*na- 
tive placement, ii,ntl procfMlural due process- 
By the same toktm, many slates have recent ly 
(?na(Je(l laws providing the same rights for 
handicapped students. Ty pica'lly, federal and 
stall! guidelinfis, adopted by executive agen- 
cies, speli^out in further detail how appropria- 
tions may be usetl and hovv^he principles may 
i)e iniple.mcnt^L ^ 

None of thfl^ recent developmeitt s would 
hav(! occuiTcd without the vigorous and 
imaginative-action of consumers and proies- 
sionals <:oinmitted to the education of handi- 
capped pjfople. They itlentif4e(i the soiirc.es of 
power ijnd acted decisively to jnfk|ence theiii. 
They'; brought .lawsuits. They^,lpbl)ied their 
slatjf and fe.ileral h:gislativc rtipI'l.'scnM.it i vrs. 
They entered into poweiful alliances wit?) 
stall? and federal agencies whose mission. is 
the e(hu;ation of handicapped students. In 
.short. th<'y used eat:h of the, three available 
gfivernmental pf!)(.fesses and avenues i)l 



Implementation and Monitoring 

Onsumers anff profess icVnais acted'tt/getber 
to establish ihv. right>-<<«yuCiflion forallper.- 
Sfins.'Now the issues before those so con- 
CJ?rned.are the implementation t)f the right to 
tiducation mandates and the ntonitoring of th(? 
actions of the schools. 



The handicapped person's right to educa- ' 
lion is not yel fully implement(i(l. The lack of 
manpower and financial resources and the 
reluctance of public school (ifficials tocomply 
enthusiastically with the legal requirements 
pose s(fri(ms obstacl(?s to making the right 
meaningful. ^ ^, 

Implement afjon is made «?ven more crucial 
because of (h«? complexity of th«! prriblem— in- 
tj^grating all himdicapped student s into a sys- 
J.^)m of Irv.i) pulilic edut:aliori and providing 
thein"with approf>riate training. I(»is already 
clear that further legislation, execafive rule 
making, and litigatif)n will b«?'required befor<^ 
the light to erhn:ation takes on substance for 
•all bandicappiMl children. Legislation, rule 
making, and [it i gal i cm may afl have to be us<?d 
to creatf? special programs, train competeot 
j?ducatoi s, reallocate, school dollars, prov ide 
early intfTv«?ntion programs, furrH^tfc()in7i^ . 
salory training to adults, conduct ctSldJixXl 
.ictivitij's of >chodl age handicapped (:hil- 
(Ireii^r prevjint tht?" use*of iliscriminator]^^^^^ 
tesJs that lead to inapprdpriate school place- 
ments. 

Monitoring The schools — making sure that 
Ibey do as they are retjuired to do— is 'an 
almost overwhelming task, one tha^ surely 
will Jfitiuii'e .I'esort ing to the three avenues of 
cbii'oge': third party niohitorin^g, outcome 
• oiientj'id studies, and Ihe cooperation of par- 
ents and fither advocac.y groups (e.g., centers 
(m law foi* tb(? handicap[)e(l) and school pffi- 
cials (e.g., .professional asso<:iations of speoial 
educatois). -The resources of . these grouog 
p.n ticulai'ly their financial I'esources, are/Tm- 
ited, which suggests t hat Ihe monitoring [)ro- 
cess is likely to be more difficult than estab- 
lishing the l ight to etlucation or i mplemenling 
it. However, all efforts.should be matle by the 
consumers and professionals^ to settle cases 
through the adminisl rat i ve levels ^ bef(»re 
embai'king on the route of the litigation pro-, 
cess. . 

Promises of a (devolution 

Finnlly, the right to eilucation mandate pr(t|ri- 
ises lo work 'a revolutitin both in public and 
pirvate education in two major respe(!ts. First. 
tFie procedural doe process requirement. 
c()U[>led with the statuh)ry reyuirement of 
"Publjc I'.aw ()4-'14Z that each, handicapped 
student ba\fe'^in "individuali/.ecr' education 
])lan pfepared and carried oul for him;.will 
have scb(Mils functioning as child ceTTKml 
institutions and will make them itccouniabltN 



for their work. S^ond. implementing and 
moni-loring the right to education will affect 
the schcKjls themselves. The resulting admin- 
istration, organization, financing, and fur- 
nishing of special education will haye a pro- 



found effect on rhe training. and roles of all 
educ;itors and on the education of nonhandi- 
capped persons as w^ll. particularly in those 
situations in \vhich handicapped and 
nonhandicapped individuals int^iract. 



Financing of Education for the Handicapped' 



"jCloney does nat educate children: teachers 
Ind other educational workers do. Spending 
money on education'^Vill not in itself guaran- 
tee that children will be educated, but it is cer- 
tain that children cannot be educated wit h(njt 
it." So said David Selden 119711. the then 
President, of the American Federation of 
Teachers, in his testimony before a US Sen- 
ate Select Committee investigating equal edu- 
ca-lmnal opportunity for every citizen of the 
UniU^j Stales. 

Existing State Legis(^ation ^ 

It is the states' responsibility to provide each 
individual witfi an appropriate and equitabh 
education, and states are allowed frcech 
ar>d aut{)nomy in making their in(livi(fua 
rules and regulations. In the 19t10*s mnsi— 
states had legislation merely pt?rmitting local 
programs for the handicapped. The typical 
st«te legislation rrraciiB provisions only for 
children classified und.er traditional 
categories.. By 1972.- 41 st^Ues had changed 
their legislation into one of, the. following 
forms of mandatory Itiw; (Tjudeau. 1972): 

1. Muntfatj; by f^etilion-^w^hich means educa- 
tion Ms offered only when a, substantial 
number of parents and advo(;att?s petition 
the S{:hool hoard. 

« 2.. Selcctivf' /ruincldte— which discriminates 
arrtong the exceptionalities, for example, 

^ mandating the provision of services to the 
emotionally disturtM?d but /lot to the learn- 
ing disaltleti. ' ^ 

3. Contfitioriul mondote— wHi'ch stipuiatrs 
that education for Certain categories of 
children would bt|^compulsffry if certain 

. conditions were met. for exam[)le. a 
requirement of at l|iast 1 T) children f)i a cer- 
tain category^iving wit hin on e schotil dis- 
trict. * 

4. 'Plo/inin.y rnundute— which rec^^uires that a 
slate "develop plans, possibly including a 
future deadline for serving its except-ional 
children. 



f). Full niundote— which forbids the exclusion 
oi" any cbild reigardless of the educational 
ntjed ("zero reject"). 

Hv 1975. th'enumbenvf stales with mandatory 
laws had grown to 48. w ith an increase in t he 
number of states having the full mandate 
(Bolick. 1975). ' ^ 

• Despite this additional mandatory legisla- 
tion and the wide array of legal action 
pointing toward the urgency of educating-ex- 

' ceptionai children, the US Office of Educat ion., 
estimates that only about 4()"/r) of the handi- «^ 
capped are currently receiving the assistance 
they need to have full equality of opportunity 
([ones & Wilkerson. 1974). An analysis of 
state financing of services for. the handi- 
Ciippc*d [Thomas. 1973a) has shown that the 
most fre(|uent ly served individuals hav^ 
often been iJiose whose educational costs 
were lower than other handicapped groups. 
Further, strong legislation has generally only 
"been carried out in the wealthier states. Th.us 
it vvould appear \\\-M legal mandate alone is 
insufficient to guarantee programs for handi- 
capped persons.: , 

The^l^al Implications of Fed^xpl * "' 
Right to Education Legislation 

* 

The right to education for all persons now 
recjuires school systems to provide for addi- 
lional except ional students at a time when the 
<^eneral s(:ho{)l enrollm(;nt is declining. , 
Although the number of these "new" pupils to 
' l)e served^ is low. the eckication of this particu- 
lar population of handicapped students v^ill 
hv. more costly than that of handicapped stu- 

• denls already being served iBernstein. Kirsf. 
Hartma-n. Marshall. 1976). 

The previously unserved and undersepved. 
\\\\() must nf)w be' provided an education., 
" * includ(! ""thj! sevi!^*ely. profoundly^ and mul- 
tiply lnw^dicafiped. The complexities of their 
handicaps^recjuire the employment of special- 
ist s. such as communication, specialists.^ 
physica'l and oc(Ujpational therapists.OCTieti- 
cians. and nutritionists. In addition to prbvid- 
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ing education, school agencies must also de- 
liver related services such as prpsthetic 
devices, adaptive transportation, equiptnent, 
and special teaching materials^. Developing 
individualized plans and determining solu- 
tioHiS for tbe unique problems of e^ch 
individual, 'will require multidisciplinary ' 
staff plannirrg which will create additional 
costs. Also, school districts muljt nov\' devel- 
op infant, preschool, and early intervention 
programs, tmd also programs aimed at pnr- 
,sons needing education through at least the 
age of .21 (nnd in some states an even higher 
age). ' 

One of the stipulations of Public Lav\^ 
94-142 iii that the student b(; (jducated in th(? 

. least restri(:tiv(?.(?nvironnient ■ Kxp(?ri(?n(;(? has 
showrjthat r(?gular class pla(:(?ni(?nt with sup- 
porting servu:-(?s is not auToniatij:al'ly lesV 

• costly thah r^ducatingchildren in s(?lf con- 
tain(^(^ (:iassI*()oms. Administrators must hire 
consulting 4(?achet0. methods and mat(?r,ials 
specialists, itin<?rant teachers, and rttsource 
teach(?rs and iii^st pay for inservice trainint^ 
' of regular classroom t(?a(;bers. Other (?xam- 
\)\v.s of additional costs ar(;.tbx^ installation of 
special aiidiolo^^ical equipment in any class- 
room which a hearing impaired student needs 
to att(mtl or the instalbJiion (jf rampVor (?l(?va- - 
tors in schools accommodating -ortbopetji- 
cally handicapped studfmts. 

Methods of Stat6 Fiscal Support 

The question now is not whether, but how, 
'special (tducational servic(;s^ slioiiUl' be 
financed. *rh(?re are six gimernl categories oi 
state fiscal support. I'ki'.^ iUi^ intended to at 
least p(^tially offset \Uv. additional costii * 
incurr(?d in (Mliicating some handi(;appe(l stu- 
dents. Whjb? the amount and (4l|*tribut ion of 
the riMnjbursement varies from Ktate to state. 
\hv. following definitions supply the basic 
X prin{:ipb;s upon which tlu! formufae avv. built 
nnd note th(! defici(;ncies inh(?r(mt in each plan ^ 
(Marinelli, 1976;Thomas, 1973b). _ f 
In th(j fjnjf fmdncing approach, school dik- 
.^ricts ar(?TeirfrburS(?d ii f;xed sum by thi^sUt^? 
frtr^'ach designat(!d unit of chjssroom ins^ic- " 
^ tion.. transSport at ion, ^iminist ration, o^^mcil 



ary service. The growth of iinits for ])articli- 
lar sj?f;cial'program^s has be(!n liinil(!(i in t"b(; 
past to a certain pnccentag(i annually, which 
inhibits. the dev(?l(^ipent of n(?w (?xcepticj|ial 
child'prpgrams. This has promot(!d th(! devel- 
opnumt of speciTil jd^Hsses and has^made re- 
S()urc(? ro()niQprogrart™or special assistance in 



the regular classroom extremely difficult to 
reimburse. Other problems have been eryioun- 
tered in using the unit system (Thontas. 
1973b); ■ ^ ' - 

1. Maximization of class size to decrease per 
pupil cost. ^ 

2 Inability of sm^l school districts to gener- 
ate (?nou<^b s[)(icial (iducation classroom 
units to (jualify for units for classroom' 
ancillary sijrvictts and administration. 

3. Noi^r(Mmburs(;m(;nt (rf hightjr costs during 

the fjrst'year ii\ a program. 
■4; Lack of fundirr^ in most stat(;s for costs 
incurrffd in mainstr(?amfng.r 

3. lnap[)ropriat(; placem(mt of children in a 
program with a l()W(;r p«r pupil lexpendi- 
tur(t wh(.'n units are allocated for differing 
» class si/e on th(? Ifasis of a (Jiild's disabil- 

f). Same r(timl)urs(;m(;nt 'for all programs 
■ regar(ll(;ss of cost-ant(. or (juality. 

Some of these pro^)](;ms may b(! overcome 
by thf? estal)bshm(mt of statutory limits on 
class si/e or by a guarant(?e to each district of 
- iit btast on(; (;lassroom unit for (;ach category 
of e\:(>ei)tionalit y or of a unit to be shared with 
iinother 'dislriet. Districts may also .share 
micillary service, administrative, nnd super'- 
visory linils. Th(! dolb^r amount allocates! 
with new units could be greater for the first 
yeiir only.' 

^j^'hrough th(MV(.'iglU(.'(l formulo system, for 
(>i)^ handicapped p(!rson a' school dist'rict 
.enrolls, i^ is reimbursed th(? cost of educating 

' inioiibandicapped in<lividual, multipli(;d hy^d 
pr(:(iet(Tmim;d factt>r, This factor may v'kry. 
■ riccordinglo the t ypivor (iegr(u? of disability of ^ 
t^e handicapped student.. This m^thcid con- 

^ceptually allows f4)r the full cost of a^yeciUl 
education j)rograms in t htj' geiieral stat(? aid 
formula. Ftie w(Mght(?(l formula syst(MTi is lim- 
ited in two r(?sp(?ctj i:fihst,if t l( e per^pupiTcost 
usp^l is « stiile rfVeragi;, thos^^ist ricts with 
bigb ecbication.ll (:ostswill not receive equita- 
ble reimbrusennmt; and, second, the sys|^m 
iisj^umes Jhat all indivitluals in a giyen^is- 
ability group w'ill requirt; the same amt)utit of 
funding, * "vt-^jj 

With the ;)(n;cc'n((jg(.; r(M{nbursem(;n»^^ sys- . 
tenv. ii percentag(; of all cysts (|ometimes the- 
en(ir(! (;ost) i«ncuri;(.'d liy schopl districts in 
educating h^indi/iapped i'ndi victuals is funded 
Ijy the state. Assuming^hll alf costs may b^e^ 
c'iccoilnled fof. it over^icilines fvr>nift of the pro-f 
graming pvol)l(?ms enc6unter(?d dn'the pre- 



vi»us methods. -However, several drawbacks 
have been noted. • 

Since per pupil program costsfvary. it will 
be less expensive to eHu.cate a child in one 
categorical- progfapi .^by usini^ iJne d(?livery ^ 
system than:il wrl>be using another. Thus-, rf 
th^e percentage that is retmbursed is low: a 
. school district may still find fts outlay in cut-' 
lain pri)t^rams excessive. This will leati to 
inappropriate placements. From a s^at<,' ItfveP 
viewpoint. vvithou( a per pupil i^x'p^^nditUrt' 
cap, it would lappear that the total allocati^d 
state (Itjlars could be unlimited. Howler, the 
level of state appropriations necessarily sets 
a limit, and those fujids are prorated on the 
basis, of the percentage reimbursement for- 
mula- ' * 

In a rennbursT-ment by persoiiiael approaj:h. 
the state Pfiys- for any special staff cost s that \ 
are inf:urred by a school district offering pro- 
grams for handicapped, persons. The..out look 
■for niainst reaming using this methiiH oi 
financing is not ()ptimistic. since mainsl ream- 
ing requii^es the presence u\ the exceptional 
child tn the regular education priigram to the. 
extent appropriate and those costs are not 
paid by the state when ,a child is counted 
either as an (?x(:ept ijinal or normal child. 
Furlht^r, it encourages large jdiiss sizes to 
decreas(i per pupil expenchture. * 

In the fitroighf sum reir1ri/)ijrsr;Mrenf system, 
i^set amount x)f money is distributed the 
state to the sch-ool district for each handi- 
capped child placed in an apprt)ved program. 
, This has an advantage for local. (Mlucation 
agencies over th(! iyii1 patterri sinc(; no sjM 
minim^im number of served ciiildren is 
recjuir.ed beforj| stale monies are distributee!. 
Straight sum reimbursenient.s often have lit- 
tle reialionship to r«?alistic program costs. As 
■ ' vi'i^h other pat ti?rns. there is a t'^'ndency to la- • 
• bel children for fiscal advantages and maxi- , 
miz^ the si^e of classes. 

School districts using an cxtx^ss cosf (nV- 
muln det'erniine the per pupil cost of educat ing 
a handicapped c!iilcl'an(I l+fen subl vact ti'oni 
this amo'unt^the cpst f>f yfuca^jhg a nonband- 
i capped child in the same diat rict .*1he d^er- 
(mu? or excess is them reind)ursed by the state. 
oTftHiulty is entt)untered in determining 
. just what is excciss cosland (msuring compar- 
ability bet\veer> distrM:ts. Standirrdi/.iit ion 
between districts retT^i res a.tomm on program 
f:ost ami element formal and accounting 
. procedures*nec:essar.y to calcuUiteexcesscost^i 
Of special ,conc(?rH must <)e the problem of 



separating" out the cost of. educating excep- 
tionv^l ^hrildreji brovided forin mainstreamed 
settings^ i^lso of concern, is the allocation or 
proralion of indirect tosts. 

If. state? regulatiems cimtain imprecise? defi- 
nitiems ejf eixctjptional-eiemditiejns. there- will • 
bei^great variability be?t\vee*n dist rieij s*in the 
manne'r eif ele;l eirmining a child's eligibility for 
s^)e(":ial e'elucifTTon seMvicejs. This will le;ael te) 
th>vimprope?r lalieling of e:bildfen a'nei a finan- 
cial aelvantage* .or disaeivantffge? for .some? elis- 
tricts. 

The' e^xce'ss e^ost formula e:an be? funded by 
basirTi^ it on (a) state* guieb'lines tei 'd<M e^rnune? 
actual' allowance's, (b) ave?rage exe:ess e:(')Sts of 
the' pie'e:e?(ling ye*ar in a sample e)f e?xemplary 
rlistrie:ts. o^' (c) state guarant^e?ed (fDuhdatiem) 
Je'\e?l oTsupport fotMhe e:i|rrent year. ' . . 

Special Factors Adding to Costs 

- While' conceu-ns oi;progrii4ning. cost, funding, 
and manage'ment cut ae:re)ss all spe?e:ial eeiuca- 
lion se'rvie;e?s, ce?rt ain ge?ogrhphic leicationneir 
partie:ular populations have unique^rntlems 
due* le) an unusually high XJroport ieiri of indi- 
viduals having spee:ial ne?e?els. For exi^mple, 
the' military assigns pe?rs(mne?l with ele?f)en- 
d(;nt bandic.appeiel children to installations in 
arenas wh(?re eelue:at ional pj'ograiiis for the? 
banelicapptKi are? available? (the? "compassion- . 
aje* transfe?r prejgram"). Consequently, the en- 
rolbne?nt in^Jhe-se' preigrams e-xcee?ds the? 
e'xjiected e?nrollme?nt (according to previije?nce " 
e?stimatv'sj and adds gr(*iiter,financial.b«rrdens. 
to tbe> school elistficts invplve?d (Ione?s h 
• Wilke'rson. U)74). 

A chih'jis handicapping condition is^ rarely 
e;onfiiie?d fo ae:ademic conce?rns: it also affect-s 
the' e^hil^ls. pawmts. his relationship with 
pe'e'rs, aud the; e:oorklination of efforts on'his 
'be'biilf among noUs't^hqol age?r>(;ie?s. for t^ts 
' . re'ason. a cbmprediensive* spefcial e?ducatjon 
progri^ni within the? pubHe: sy?iools %he)ulel 
include: e?le'nu:nts of a none?dui:atio'nal nature?, 
such as infan^^scr^?^?ning and identification, 
purent counse'lin^. anej li'aison wit h 'me?dical 
and nremtal be?altb SeM vices, univeu sity clinics, 
■re'side^nlial institutions, and othe?r private and 
conuuunity agei-ncies (Mcl.'ure?, Burnham, ^ 
' HeneleM-son. Hiyf)). The costs (dthe?5e spvices 
have* not traditionally be*en part of school 
budge't s. ^ 

Public Attitudes and Accourl|ablllty /- ^ 

Tlie' puUlif: attitude?, ele^pite the* wishe»s ;<rf 
manv of t bose'dire'ct Iv ce)ne:erne?d, is t kit' costs 
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shatf not <^ise. There is the question ()f^whetheI^.^ 
jthe hiShdicapped, particularly the SHVpreiy ' 
hari(ii(:Hp{>e(f. shuuld receive high expedit.u^t^s 
ot nionies because they may .not have the • 
pdtential ,t() btjncfil from'such expetiitures- 
Sttt.h thou«^hts'dn iadeed exist arid arc snme- 
tiriies expressed publicly even thou^^h the 
meaning may he dtsguis(Ki behind bt--h(T Um- 
guage IShiTr. 197b|. . / - ^ 

^However, reflecting the in»:r»'ak»'d scopeof 
iivajjahie services., state and joCrH rmtUj^ i>>r * 
spei:iaj educittion in mo'sl , sj a t^^s^^n ve 



^panded two to thr^e t imes (fver th(f 1^72 lev-* 
*elis (Wi.lken ^< (:al)ahan^ 1975). Public decisicin 

maktJrsi-Because (jf the public attitude toward* 
'c*()sks llh\ugh not /ler^essarilyloward the edu- 

Crjtion of/4ia*ndicappe(i p^Tsansj.^re grtiw^ing 
' incrt?asingly ■ un(?iif?y with «piralm"g costs-of" 

spfMdal cducJtion.lYai.i'S. 1975 ). 'Wtereforef it ' 
r{'ason;d)le. l(^^'>^pcct that these- (decision 

makers will require gre.-^ter accountal)ilit^' on 

how funijs .we (ielivered an;! expendetl. ho.w. 

wejl tb(? progr.un irt))ectives are inet. and h<w 

beni'fficr.il the lesuUs S(?em; 



Delivery Sy^tems-^MaWistreaming Via theLedst Restrictive Environjnent 



•"Mainsireanvng"-is .i recent term thai is ostid 
fr(?(iuentjy and in dilTerent ways when t ijrlking 
ai)Ont the (le.uver^^ (Tt educalionii-1 sejvifj's to 
except ioryd*()^-''^"'^^- lake. 1naf|^y ji»:w e\pitfs 
sions. iHViinst t eaming soofi tny|<V»n a 
of nli'anings, re su Ding in c«>n fusion over defr-, 
nitifm. Although the j;?pec.ific. precise uvean- 
ing may vary greatly, a comjnon elenieirt in its - 
u'seis the coocept't hat each exceptional' [oipij' 
slfould' Ire (Mlu?;ated \\\ the "bM^sf U'stH(.tjve^ 
env4rr)m|^ent ." ' ^ " 4 ; 

|erry (!^ter in the Novembei\ 1975 issiie*ol. 
>ix( ('pfiofuiI ClnMrenjprov'idgi the ftdlowing 
i)asi{> guidelines for -an un<ivrsl.fndiijg of th»^ 
intent of ipainst re,indng.^Acc{)niiag't'o'(^iiih'r. 
, \Ju<nsfri.*uining is: ^ . ' 

• 'rhe provision' of the i^|teUjp.})rr^)r iat e edu- 
^catfon for ea(:h indivuTnjJr the least re-*. 

slri-ct^ve set tinf?. . . 
A fotms on the'educat.iun.il neiMls of i ntli vid-. 
ual^s insj'Cad of clinical orMiagnostic labels^ 
siir.h 'as mentally handic.ipped.' learnm<4 * 
dis.d)red. physically himi|ic.ippe(Pi hearing 
jmpau mm!, or gift^'d, " ' _ 

• The (Creation of-alternaf iVt^s to'help giuier.d 
educator.s servj? ihdividu.d^^ with learni ng 

\ ' ()r all just inenl \ir(J*)b'nis iir the n'guJiiMMm-^ 

. cal.i(mal sel.ting. (Some ,i|>j)r()i'ri Jles ^bevu*; 
^ ' used to hel[) achieve this ai>r cnnsvdl ing 
' ^- • i^:ethr ' • 



Tnd~~n'^ 



^ . teiichers. 

isth/ ^^ticxcWnt' teachers, '.iml resource 

teachers. Ife';;/;. , . . ' 

• The uni4in^piiT-ti]e skills of gener;Tl (^duc.i-^ 

.■.'tion'anli si)^iclni*'educat ion so that .if] i-ndi- 

vidu^iLs can-Kave an equal etlucafional r)pv 

port ouit V. " ^ * -. ' ' 

' ^ ' , / . ^ « 

Further, he point edout't hat fiuufisf rccnrring is ' 

uof: 



'I be wboiesabireturn of alj e.xce[)J^ional chil- . 
dren ih special classed to regnbu' classes. 
A nuvanfA,tif j)ejniit ting tbose'st utientswilh 
sj)e(ijraj^.oi^e\ls to.remaiji in 'regular trlass- 
r.obms!ATitb(Hit th/. support " services they 
neird. ' 

»^ approach that igj^od'Cs the fact that s(jme 
sfudenjs need .a,nwre sfH!cialized program 
^ l)iitn V:;in Iw pr()vi(i('dy.n,,lhe general (Miuca- 
► tii-tn p'rogranu . » *^ . 
A less costly syst»'m for .serving llje handi- 
capped, than specod .self confairfiMl i:kissi 
ro(^m;j. .' hf^ V'- ' ■ • . 

In ^ormaf session April. I^^O. Ilu; .D telega te 
^ssend)ly (^f The Council for Exceptional 
Uhifdren officially ailopted jlin folh»vviTig (^efi- . 
nitioo on jn*'Atistr(!ami»ng:-. . v ^ 

.'■M.iiiistrciiiiin^ is ii i)eliei vviiich involves an edu*- 
' <,Hti(»r\iil pl.iceiinMit prfxydiire iinti process for ex- 
■( «•;»! iniiat children; f)iit/ed on lUo conviction that 
: i'^,i(;[rsiirft='i:hl'bl shvuldU' ediic;rte<3 iki the least re- 
-stnctiye eru ironment in which hi^s. erliic^tional 
SifB retiitril nei-ils can In- satisfactorily provitUid. 
rloH coniM'pL* ri'i:<)gf^i/es th/rt excepti{)na! chtl- 
drrn jiav e a ^ aii^c raii^ii V-jf. spei:iid (-(Kicationi^l 
i^g^ .Viarv.in^.yre.itly in inti'nsitv. and duration; 
that .ififr^* is ,1 b'co^fiizi?^!! contimiurlr of imIuch- 
A I i«'(i|k^*'^iiyfc^'^ wfiicli.inay^t a^given tinie. beap- 
\p I M 'i MMLf ^ •» ■. 01 i ndj vidua? chil-d's neects; I hat Jo 
mt' 'i.u^Hiumi VxMei^t • appropriate, e^cj-ptional 
Mnld%{V *^hoiil(l (^ educated with ri(m-excep7 
tiiirjal clnffiren; ■Jinfl that Especial ckisse^. avjfii- 
i ariVj.ch(ndini4.^or (»t her removal uf ;ir^(\xj:eptiorfril 
chih^ Iroiii cduc.Uion with mm-exceptional, chd- 
i[vrn shoiiljl oftctir only when t hp i/nJ-ensit y»of the 
( tiiUl s speiiiaf fducation and rivaled- iijicds is 
sHojli'lhat Ijicy cintiol b'e satisfied in'iin enviton- 
nn-nr oicbiiloij^ tion-excep^ioi.iitl .children-, even 
witli the- provisi(»Vi" (if sn[)plenientary Mids.antl 



J,9ast^#itr|^ive Environment , 

Delivery systems employing the least re- 
strictive environment concept must focus on a 
full continuum of services. Educational envi- 
ronments ara viewed along a continuum of 
' pliysical ^ and social restrictiven^ss from 
placement in ^ regulaq clas'^sroojn wr4h 
^ fionhandic^pped pe»rs to'placement in a more 
^Ve^riclive setting such as a special class (on a 
ful.l or part, time basis), a special school, a. 
group home, of^a-cesidential institution. 

Exdeptionau persons have a wide range of 
special educational and related needs that 
vary-greatly in bwtensity and duration. Given 
this diverge range of needs, both speriali/.ed 
and generib delivery systems are necessary. 
However, to the maximurti extent apprcjpri- 
ate, handicapped students should be tniucated 
with honhancii(:ap{)ed student^. iPlanement in 
'special classes, separate s(:h(H)lii3g, or other 
removal Trom education vvitlx nonhandi- 
eapped students should occlir f)nly when Jibe 
intensity of the student's educational and 
related needs i% such that they cannot be sat- 
isfactorily provided for in regular programs, 
even with the ust? of ^upplementarfy aids and 
services. ' 

Special Services That Support the Delivery System 

To support any instructional dfjiivery system 
thfere iVlust be an array of speVTal services. 
These include all types of services necessary 
for comfjrehensive education df a pupil. As 
teachers individualize instruction for pupils. 
^ and as schools provide more instruct tonal ser- 
vices for indi^lphial pupils, there mrfst be an 
effective system for delivery of special infor- 
mation and materials to teachers and pupils. 
Other special services include special trans- 
portation, specifil seats, electronic cf)mmuni- 
cations equipment, counseling and gifulance. 
and a variety of consuljative services (Par- 
triJge. 1976). 

Parent Involvement * 

The recent state and federal (:()urt actions 
insuring the basic rights of parent* will affect 
the delivery service to thtjir children. It has 
now been established that: 

• Parents should be informed abo'iut educa^ 
tional provisions for handicapped sTu- 

' - dents availaj)le to them. Jr. 

^ • Parents have the right to app«^l a decisi(^n 
that would alt|}r their child's edit^iational 
program. 



• Parents have the right to revi«w.*and use in 
their appeal all information y^sed by the 

• school to make the decision. , 

• Parents have the right to have a neutral 
party decide on the most appropriate pro- 
gram for their child. 

• Paretits hayxUi^rng^ have the l^^nefits 
of a special program specified and evalu- 
ated. 

An essential element of any deli.very .systej 
is parental involvement. Parents mffy be m[^ 
appropriate, trainers of very young persons 
than educators outsiSe the home. In addition, 
parent training programs may be less expen- 
sive than educational centers. The participa- 
tifm ()f parents in e(lucatif)nal staffiggs helps 
insure thai the legal rights of the child or 
youth are protected. Such participation also 
offers the oppf)rtunity to establish a positive 
relationship between the program and the 
home. / 

There are numerous other reasons to 
invf)lve parents in their child's educational 
inpiil [Shearer Shearer, 1976): 

1. Parents are. in some cases, the most.iip- 
propriate trainers /educators. 

2. Parents are ihe consumer; either (lir(H:tly or 
indirectly they pay ft)r the program and* 
service their child is receiving. 

:t. II' knowledgeable ab\)ut the program, par- 
ents can be the best advocates for it. 

4. Parents of a handicapped , child will have 
more responsibility for their child over a 
significantly longer period of time than 
parents of a nonhjindicapped child. They 
need pai/enting anil teaching skills in addi- 
tion th those ^^p;ded by parents of 
nonhandicapped students. 

5. Parents Iknow their chijd better than 
anyone |?lse imd-can serve as a vital re- 

^ source to program staff. 

Delivery Systems for All Children 

The mandat'e to provide the education of all 
children regardless of handicapping condi- 
tions is here, and'every school system must 
' a(j^cept each child as its Tegitimate^educational 
concern. Statements of exclusion must be 
eliminated. "A different climate is reached 
when it is assumed that all children are capa- 
ble of b^ng educated than when it is assumed 
that just somt' children have thi^^capability" 
(Bertness. 197()). , ^ 

A school system. vvh*ich, almost 18 years 
ago, successfully adopted the positionjof^ 
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including children with handicaps as op^osetl 
to excluding them, offers some statements on 
the issue: 

• Edtication of exceptional stu(5ents should 
be an integral part^of the total program of 
public education. < . 

• Prografns should emphasize similaritjes'of 
exce^itiocwii-iAiidreti to ofher nhildrerf. 'J*^ 

• A .coritern for thfH^^ducation of exceptional 
children seems tt* ijfemand a corif:err»^or all 
children, ' ' 

• An . exceptional student's edutiation' plan 
draws increasingly' on» the general public 
education resources as he 'becomes master 
of his exceptionality, • 

• Provisions for handicapped students.must 
be made in all re?modeliing and new con- 
struction, . . ■ 



> The philosophy and elements of the pro- 
g(fcm should be stressed m personnel re- 
cruitment, since not rtk^ducatbrs have the ' 
same r.ifjnvict ions. i 

• The advantages of t-hJpro'gram wiM need to 
be explained and soldcoriJinuously as com- 
•munity, and staff membershijbs change. 

•"When we work seriously with- all chil- 
dren, vv(? accept them with the characteristics 
thpy p4)ss(?ss rather than soipecharar/teristics 
v\'e might hop? u!xisl. A school, therefore, 
becornes a coftiplex, Tiynamic place, loaded 
with masly varied programs, responding to the 
gT(?al vj/riely of multiple an^| changing pupil 
characteristics. It is not enough to say we 
belif ve in educiit ion for all children; we must 
flejiionstratelhV belief through actions" (Bert- 
nesk. 197(3J-/^ 



Early Chil(lh6od Edacatjon 



No one is sure of -the ex'act number of handi-^ 
capped children anrf'youth in the United 
States* today. This is partiiicularly trm of (shi»l- 
dren under 6 years-of age, but the usual esti- 
mate forlhisgftj)up is about 1 million. No mat- 
ter what the number, there is ample i-vidence 
that the nljmbpr could be retluced iKrough 
proper education.^. ■ ^ ' . 

Major lortgitudirjat studies v^iw lAiv.V evi- 
dence that high risk infants can acNeve ade- 
quate school success when favorable social 
climate and positive parenting techniques are 
vused (Werner et al., 197 1 1. H'c^uaHy sunporTive 
kl^iv-rtppfi fl^r early stiniiiplicmj^'the evi- 
dence that; when infants who sjnfer p(?rinatal 
stress are not offered e,irly tSaining. all of 
these children arex'lassified it^Widirapped 
by the age of HiiMii^ner et al ! j'97]l )'• 

Factors Contributing to the Number 
of' Handicapped ' 

"'^e United Spates ranks \4'\^^ in '}^in{ m^i*-^ 
tiility, behind 13 other industrialized ni»t»*'P5^J 
(DeWeerd, 1976), Th^in'^ortaHtyJale is tiigher* 
among poverty groups, .^'hich suffer from 
poor housing. ina?lequal(; medi<:al s;ervices. 

• and malnutrition," There are also a iiigh 
nurtiber'^jf Jiandicapped chiUlren who n?side 
in low i-ncame families. According to the Cen- 
sus Bureau, l4,2% of afl chiUlren, or ono. out of 
seven, was livinjj in poverty in 197:^ JBiireiiu 
(^f the Census, 197H). A family's level of 
inco^me affects the environmental con^litions 
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'of n child's life,^r*^ of these inputs., 

such as the food tSonsumed, affect a child's, 
growth and. deviilopment. Deprivations. 
ini[^ed through undernourishment (often a . 
result o[ poverty ) prodjace deficits in the br<#in 
cells as .well as structural and functional dis- 
tortions in growl'h (Dobbing, 1975), 

Ariother indication of the;^^"^''^"^ ^ study 
conducted in 1970 and 19^1 bl^^dbctors in 
Washington, »,C, J^eWe^^rd, 1976), On a rep- 
leseritiitive sample 1,436 families witb child- 
ren between 6 months and 11 years, it'was 
iouiul th^V 26"A. of the children bl^ween 1 
niontji and 3 years'had 'iron definiency ane- 
mia', fen had uncorrer^ted or inadequately cor- 
recte(i visual -'fft^orders. and 18^^^ suffered 
from |)artiarhearing loss with net!rly another 
KV'/o having ear infeotions thiit could lead to 
hearing loss. These children cah\f from all 
socioeconcuuic levels and were Tf5teiyin§ 
health care. The dodors rupkihg the study felt 
the situation was probaVly no 5iifferent In 
other (?ities. Add to this picture the iocneased' 
prevalence'of single parent famibes, child 
abuse, and economic distress, and it puts the 
' child, and particularly ahandicapped cHiUl.. ins 
a most vulnerable posilioa - 

Th(!nj is funple evidence, l^owi9ver, that pro- 
grams that pr(^ie foA;arl^ stimulation and 
- (educational proyramln^g to*meet i*^e nnticah 
floods' of young handicapped children and 
' their iamilieAre reducing theftum4)eroTchil- 
iWv.n who v^ntiv.d intensive^ long Cv.rm he' 



(Harins. 1976; Karnes, \973l Sumt- of the 
*. major facfors remediating ^iantHcappins con- 
ditions are the lechnloues the caretaker uses 
to work with the infinnt. The -moist effective 
programs wjth infants include spe(;ific; train- 
ffl^ of the child's caretaker. The importance ol' 
reaching handicapped . children early a'nd 
vvorkinji io help them reach't heir full puteniial, 
cannot be overs tressed. WithoU|t earjly hulp 
I tfe»t\ c h i 1 (J r(; n . a D.e . in m a h y cais e s". 3 o s.t ' ■ \\ i 1 h 
lielp. ^hev' can prosper and' (|ffc»n rea^ch *a 
potentiaU)ne co'uli4 not have flb'.nTifeH;! of years 
'H^o (DeWeerd. \ , ' * 

• ' • ( ■ ;, , ; ' ' ' ' 

F^eral Impetus to Finding and Serving the Young | 
Handicapped Child 



Anvki^^ui'hr'in^ or dirc»tt t*'.ach*inj*; . Many 
tf()me baseA programs. >\.hichkbej4in svitfi chfl- 
( J r e n u n d e r 3 V ' ' " K ^ " c o n I i n u.e a h t * 
based 'programs aiH^j \hh children arjJ'over 3 
years of iiye. Ot her.prO'^V.inis conVl)ine-.bot h ; 
\hv. (:(,*nter anci home a[\|)r()ache,4. The chil- 
(i|en usually attend h [i)rnoram deiivered-pri-; 
marily in a (lentvr. and thr panmls are.traihed ] . ; 
it\ \n)nw lo (I(:li\er the program; Thesi? pro- 
»«rams are cliai acterizeel by frel^ucrjnt staff vis- . 
I^s In the homes jmd cooperntive plarihi'ng to ' 
COorcj^cite (j-nler; and home' aclivities. In 
^tnt^iri center bavsed programs, the emphasiis . ' 
is iu] teacliinj^ [larents at th(! (;if!ntit?r, CIarryove^ 



, (>U4irent.ly'. c^nly .about >^i"u school aj^rc 
h.ipdi capped children tetteive apfiropruile 
^pticialize»d etUic.dii>n.il vices. - .Tbl^-esl i~ 

* mat{' f(jr pres'^;hoo;l ulfiil^ren is oWlyrM|l)f)ut zri'.r. 
Recent' court ruliln>ij»"-a)fid ne'w ibjyisj.it'Km, 
however, .ire h-elpi/niii* tV nM;>Ve -fVMHv.ird tlie 
yoalvof full services, Public LaA .9-4-142 
Ke(|uires statfps lo -j/>folvH|;y e-dijc^^jtifjin .to' .jil 
handicappi'd c^ihlir^'n i)el\v:eea' tFie^ayes' :i 
and 21 by imo ((vvithUficvj-t^^ii^vat if)n I bat 
states not " offerin/^ programs tfi nonli.uifii- 
, capfied indi\ i dual's Ix'f weenjibe aye*, ol :nf) 
arul IH to 21 arc permitted, tluujt^h not 
required, to proNiidc' educational ser\ices to 
handicappe'dindiividii.tls in t_hose^Il^^' j^j^tuips]. 

A'nother yinxl. example recent (ff^fN 
opments U the Handrcipjicd ('hildren s Karly 
Hducatj^ir^ Prot^ram. yener;?lly kniAvn as. the 
"First C^h.mce" ppojjiram. Adlninistered by the 
F3ureau of Kduc;iiti(m for'thcH.iTn^capijed.-lbe 



td.the iinme is eiicn.ur.tyc'd.' but in^man.y;^ 
Inslisnjics onf\ rnf*f'.oc|a'e,nt A is'ifls ar\r made to 
hoitH's by t'fie st.dl. 'i'licse center liased pro- 
yrani* lend lo beJir.r t he cilder preschoorghrld 
«iind-nr ll^' iiitjre se'veiely handi.cappejj «hild 
whu c.aji benelifirtmi sp^'cia]- ec|ijjipment ami 
hit4hlv ti'ifiined-p('y'so\inel. Mim-vrf these sys- 



«giupjn« 
isi nj^v/;nj4)'l.^^si*i" (ir?" t h(? 



lupis'inv^iJve t he'as{.'|ol- c.U ej;*({)ri^:.i 
Hi'iP j'Jien' is r\n inuj 

inclVisiun ol liandicajj-ped children hi prn- 
•^raiTJS with^iKit^baddicapped chtldpVm. , " 

Major t>roblefns in E'arly ChHdKood €duc«llon' 

\\hil\\n'p''iK*vi iT ^'f > \' e r n ni e n t ' a s e n c < d u i; - 
a^t'd early ed.ucafiTm 'jd", tlie. fcndi capped 
Ibrfai^i lef^isl.nion iiud Um'fliny. s(?vera.l: crit- 
ical issues nc<'d to b.e ^f)K\sider»fL,t';ach handi- 
capped- child in 1 lie^si'.aJ:*^ ayed/S/lo 5 who is 
cfKintf'd as s <iT v k'd" will '.yen (? rate special S3ti)(.l 
entitlement. This shrAuld Jend to allevijiiitj' 
Si'tiie (((\.J^^i/".iddUionat liosts that pres«;ho,pl 
IM'oyranfs ioV' the .h,indicai)|)et<S incur. F<^ir ex- 



imillion j'lppropiriation in 19()4}-«107() to .i pro- 
jectjMl $22 mil;.lit)n i(U abtuVt 20(4 pro^•cls. iiV 
1975-1971). 'I'hje purptise oX the Trrst Chaijce 
program is t/(3eveloiwh^m(m.st rat ion f)rojfM:ts. 

, The.se serve as models for public scbt)ols and 
* othe^ a«nr»:ies who need information on h(>w 
- to provider a vari(f!y of kinds of spef:i?ri4i^vlp for 
handic.ip[)ed children^.md their familie^i. 

In a review f)f^he First (Chance Vrtijects. 
Karnes and Zehrbach |1976) identified four 
major<lpliV''firy systems luji^d in the programs 
for youn^ handica[)f)ed cfiildren: IheTtoine 
basiMl syslj^;m; the home follnvv/Ttby center: 
the home and center bas(?d svsierX and the 
(•>^rf1er based system. Home b.cse<l sySjems are 
lh(»se programs thai are debvered e,rJto^ly in 
th(^ home. The parents are A<'nerally v/evyed as 
the pr'Tmary change agents, but in .rfi'W' pro- 

; ^y.ims professionals or paraprofe/>sioiials 



, inylon, Illinois, thuamwunt of extra cost per 
handicapped p/eschool [jupil was $3,005, oi* 
4.^2 limes th<N:ost[)er elementary rf'Rularpiu ^ 

(Vlcbure. Hurnham. ^ Mender'^on. 1.975. (i/ 
14). . \ . ■ ' ^ 

''liiuiuij^ of s or v fees' Manda\<%y asses^sntent^ 
.and identification of handifcappin^ or pott;n- 
tiaily handicapping conditions ^ihould besin* 
at birth or shortly thereafter. As a foliowup. 
"m.ind.itory it>j.io.t learninj^ projjrams, based 
on deiiWrnst rat iwn (Center projjrams. should be.. 
available to be<;in derel^ipmental interven- 
tion rorVh(M.hiJd"|Sonta«. I975):"The ciarlier. 
tjie l)elter'*5'.seems to .be .i safe mayim; espe* 
ci.dly for rnulliply handicappeci cfiijdren 
since (he n«%Mif(3r early stimulation is so great, ^ 

By provptin^ ,ipp ropri.it e learning experi- 
(>n»es ^j<tartip« in (sirly infancy and by 
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.continuing' th^Sje'experienpes Ihrough'iOUl the , 
pre.'SK)hooi yjRars.^t is possible .to, take adv.iin- 
ttjpi'/ o(; (ir.ijtk:{fll^ or, optimal learninj? periods 
( H(/ro\vitz ' Pa^ien., )973 )■. ' I>ese may he 
t.hi/ujjht 6,i\a5j devt^Jopmi^ntiU in.tervab 
M\d niay be ihosi abi^ to learn certain skills, 
A/ls/o through early mj^ervcnrtiom. the num,uUi- 
t/veand cgimpoiundi^ng effects of deficits can 
lfte-redue:ed. evenj avoiiJed irt many cases! The 
/very fi-rst app*()xi.matiohs to appropriate; de- 
aenjal xesporas^ can-be rtoted and 1/iuilt 



that t^xes family 'membe^s'pbysu:f^lly, emo-^ 
lionally. ^nd fini^n(:ialH^ A P.^^rent (jf an auii5-' 
ti^: (jhiUl suj^Hei^tei4 that pare^jjs i)f hdindi- - 
clfrpped. tihiildiven' •:l)urn'' fiul"— so much' . if? 



upon. If the child's environm«?nl is df^void of 
• f^Vi'Dnulatiioh or fviled willii stionul/atipn too 
cr)mplex for the; nhild lo pri)f:ws,s. the fieVel- 
fjpment o\' bizarre responses is ineviTalfl'e. The 
.most sev,ereJ,y haridi'c^^pped child is lcartnin« 
■all of ihe'^ime— learning good responses or 
■poor ones, or learning not to rf»s'pun(l at all. 
Ciuid jmd^irAjviiws. In OvAo\^^^ the 
Nalionjil Asjsocialiort of DirecKors of Spociai ^ 
Kc]u(:at'i()n'^()n&U^dl 'a national ^uruey tcjr 
identify those cnild find systems current ly 
open^ting in the states. (If the slal/e pro- 
.:jirams ijientifif^d., 13 reported t hat rheir target 
populations for child-find inclujie^d the pre- 
school age child t^hi W.FirKie^l975l|l. W)):(.:ur- . 
rent feileraL lej^islation st,ipulat{*s that st;i\e, 
■departments of education must develop pi arts • 
to r?,ssure *'\lensive c'Kild Identification proce- 
liures. \/ 
Fonoly in vo!vcni(.«nt. 'The first hanjd jn v<rjvv-. 
mt^nt of parents in the tea{;hing of iheir hand- 
- fcapped chihi is important if .tht' ,chiUl is to * 
<;learn to fiirtt:tion in .hi^^ everyday: t^nyiron- • 
mj?nt. To he vmaxi.mally eflf?ctive, parent and 
intant training . sT!^ul(l start shortly after 
tirth^Jti orfe of the mode), Firsi -Chance pro- 
j^rams, the parent imd infant c(;/m<(Mn logeth(?r 
starling' 3 to 5 weeks al/ter l},le. birth of the 
h^ndir.app<»d child. During eiiich weekly ses- 
s'ion. tPie infanl's progress is reviewed in 
terms of mcjtfir. cognilivi;, and sficial devel- 
(ipmeiit; ^i^f^medial exercises and training 
■ .pri/)fe«tlure,s^aredemonstrii/tef/l; and thepaf-enls 
. are langht ll) cont inue tbie program a; home ft)r 
thte enJiuing 7 'days (Dniidri^^Nv. 1974). ^ 
Other examples of fai/ni/iy inl()lvement de- 
^velopedand practiced ii/i tl/ie Fif|st Char^Te prf)- 
gramsJ-nf:lu(le parru'Jp/atiion ophe pajent as 
an admin./st ralor. disseminator, stall 
nytmber, primary ■ teii/cher ^:rui.tt!r n\ chit- 
dfF}sp,.(vurVi(:idum develo^ier, asses- 
sor rif s.kills, ari(} eva/lufji/lor and ri*(;ord keeper 
(Shea/er Shennir, 

It must be rem'embe/ned that being the par- , 
" ents of hand'w:appe(lichild is a responsibility 
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d(mianded cii tbem 
erydiiy ne(»ds (jf th 
they have no e,n< 
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infamilies arc 
^their hahd'icapi)\ed 
good deve^opment'a 
, ru\ conciUr^ently anci 
, l^presch.tKd program, th 
7 vided with a r;«ng,e of svp 
-<<frrvir.es: trained sitters t o alio' _ ^ , 
. fi'imily^ofiportunities to d(i things tng^^^lher 
housek'i-'epingand ^vl^h^affl(iry asststartce^n. - 
the case of inc(!)nJinenVf)r bfidriClxleriihildrPn:; 
"a varietv-of fli'xljb^e^iy 't^are f>icUi,t ies^. Sj\d 
bve in facilities >here a haniliVapped child 
may, sJay ;f(ir a^r>)\ days at t'ime/(l(iHng'a 
" imiSy c:risi<T)r famili^ holiday, v ;. 
^Uy(s^-™reali.^it.if; t() (^xpeci yuunj^: ha^idi- 
capped children 1o develop al theM* t^^^st possi- V 
ble rat^e if parents, si\hlings, and pVers are not 
invoiced in Iheir eduicaUon, Yet it is equally 
unre<ilis't4<: t>) ex'pe^-^ ^^^-^ invfdvement unless 
paiftnt.s ase providedJfrom the start, with var- 
ious ,kin(fs f>f r-*'lief and 'assist;^:e. 



J^lorHin.of)ped -nonhundi(;oppe(J, mixes. The 
i;(i/Hhi(.a1ior^)f ' th<! .hantiiaqiped with The 
n(inhandica[)p(Mi isideisiralrle.iii' it is in the best 
. inte.n'sU' ,(tf t^e haadi\capp^d |V'rson. This 
.o'ro.ngemerii N especially 'i/mportant fc/r^very 
yoimt' chlldrerlTHi^iy Sho enrolled inthe 

' least 'restn.whve preschool enviG)on'n:i/t?nt as 
'c.lusre irs'posVib^' g(aigraplii.cHlly 'to the.fr iiwiv 
fiif!Bi.ly aftd ?;()nHnunLty-^tting. The ft'f sf 6 
years alv tW\M*ars \vFieti the: ijasic soci;iJ„,cog^'. 
m'tvjveVartcIti^^^^^^^^^ a<re most likjdy toile- 

\ elop.'''-T'Fiesei MTij^rging'stiiks ^'ave a 'jjfej^ter 
ehanfii* ()f..i!(;|i?p(jb'UQgTbase of th(? n.ornlally 
(ievvlOjKfrft'(:fiihnif'r,h(; handicapped ctii'Ui can 
be ia aii^ HMcgrafed pre,sc)i.oo'l setl^n^^^; M-ost 
h'inTdic.OTeii y«un,g children, eve^q fhe 
severeiy VajitlU:app(;il. can be successfully in- 
tegrati'd vvil;h(ai1, undue strain oh the program 
(Cold. H.. I975j.'(:erl'ainly, f'Ar.the majority of 
^iantiit.app^(xi i.hildren. it iJ^i nf! necessary td 
radii:al!y 'redesign the (?nv.ironment (Alle 
197.'»): however, pew facilities are on th^ 
drawing board. omissi'/')n of certain archi- 
ter;tur.il barriers ^d the/selection of devel- 
r)pinentjdly approprk^le design. furnisMngs, 
and eqiiipmer^ wouldfrnake it a more desir- 
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abte facility f^orjn\ yoiune phitdreni, harvdi- ' 
capped or ot|wwise. A , ' 

''Sl^jff. Radical Jt^rl^-ii^n ejripfes(;:h<)f)ft staflfin^ 
, paHfrns is not ;rtej;f?^$sary (!iit|i»i;i . although'!^ ' 
nuraber of handiqapped chinldren arjd Ihe, *se- 
i'erHy of tHciThandicapptug.conidii^ion nriust Jof . 
cptirse, b/?lH'J<en iBt(i\ accouftl. Ojie ;aduij for 
every J-lvrB chiktenj-s ifsUJiHy ^ (■orr/rcntiibSe^'. 

Whalis mr)re important, though, is the tjual- 
ity. M 'attent i4)n that is provided. 'Hk; staff 
s,h(iu)d i)p composed of learhers .ind aicies 
'v\'h((u understand a!*'V<»1opmer;ta] pr(i?^t»ssrs 
i^'nci iVd^Viduaj^iiffftrencves" who ciin program 
for fsJVsti^iinKiU' s^iff) tiiken» by tht* hanrji- 
/(Va^pecf child, vv|ir) cui'deaj with bit)l()p:u;.>i^^ 
amlvljf^havtrirrd (iysfurttjtiomn*.;. ;irtd wlu) cari 
vv(^rk\is recipciJCrit injii nn'nTb(;'rs < >!' an intrrdis- 
{:i[)liri\ry : tfjjn\. Maity aulhorifies rrconi- 
,ni.ty(!fd lha/t all t+'ucitC'rs ol yt)ifn'^ children lia\c 
as/.i {)art {)f their -Vraininj^. opportuaiti'rs THX-, 
.firsthand pr.n:ti[:.il rhterar?tHj)ns u itti {jlfysicri^ 
;.aqd^^ «(:(.j|i[)ati()nal ('.heriipists, nij^Jition^sts, " 
^qminiiiniciil ion specialisis. psychoiuf^isls. 
vmtb*ip«'c:i;i*list s ii«()thi»r (iisr:i[)liTi(^b' rci.iU'ti (o 
tb.e dov'i'lopin^ child (Alh*i^, Holui, h Schifii-i-v 
Iu1.sj;h, ir»v^)fess; Brick fT. \f*7.(i;,(>)nnyr, \sS*^Ty\ 



•skills. Tlvtv self hcdp .ski?lLs are tfSRj^ciaily 
' i,mpi»r]ant.^jf.in(;e hatidiirajjiped chitelren cannot 

surViv-e'withwut thv^ty in any biH iHe n^ist r«;- 

sIrict«?(^>(:iiv1ronment. On the other Wmd. tb>i 
Jea;cji'in^ sell" hk'lp ^Ikdls ?>holild not .df)mi- 
^lateVhe pifjorrun: the-il^ must Im! equal eiiipha-' 

« i s u pii I h e ;i ( i s i U o n *o f ( ) t h e i* Ira s i c c o rmii iJ-n i.-; 

cation' and ^(}cA'«.*J(i,f)inental "Skills aacf 
% pr(')\ isicifi lor jcTivitfes 1 hat>t?»'f.al.»«^«be varicuis', 
* devcbipf'.uinl al areas.' 'Ifo iriicit:()riiplish 4 his, the 

^ii.,in(.licaf)pi'.d child' milist be; providi^t witlt' 

ihiusf e\|W'riehc«?s biislic t(r le.aiinni^* " f or ail 
* t:h.\ldr nff but .u hic.f\ he its n()t j.7ke1x to encijun- 

ter 



(.'U.'rTfcuMjri] ^j'hea'e are a 4ii?t?f?)er nl *s'.uind aiiU 
vveljvt r.s.t'(Mi pr(^chf)()l c^iTicutuin j^uirh-s ijiid 
nu)dels sivailable for use witiV yojin^^' hanilr- 
ivapped chiJil^^en (e^^., Harhtn ^ (^russ, 11 r'); 
Bart., 19*4;, MvptV' Sincn. .Sc' Slaluia, VMS, 
Schatflier, 3^7 l;^an(fsheafer. U»72 i . Rt'Sf.snxh 
has\ A\(^\ iTiffniifitMy an\' ,nvie ciirrica'/iuo, 
iifpprrCta'V-ii i.cv,W^i^ny?,'Hii.[)ei'if)<r .N> ;an^\ (ivt h^r, but ' 
tliere' iu*e cf.* t:ciin f>()mp.')rient s lh;t>t se^s»ri;-<:es.s- 
fill prclj^r.ams apart fronrimsuccessful ones. 
Thvse coiXipon(*nf<» inc.! utb' a. t,:ouuj||4[urnt of 
the styfl tf) a giCen approach, ni hi<^h atiullMo 
chibi rii,t3() 1 1, to 3 for handicinjiiu'di ( hildrom). 
c(j\nctirrent i^;is«;rvice trainiri'^. Hti'iteiil i»)n ^ to 
individuril \iifferenc.v*s. s(r</»ny en:j'})hasis ont^ 
lanj^uage development and co'g,i|ition, in- o 
voJvement i)f st*iff in curri/ciilumi dexelop- 
menf. broadly "based ciJrricula \\\\\\ f^)st er t h<!! 
devKlopnieVit of tWtotal child, family in\'ol- 
v'(^?mf?nl, and/ appropriate ins trur;fiior].aJ nuile- 
rials and equipment (Karnes, 1973), 

hi seh?ctin>^ an approprr;al«? iifi:e school cur-^ 
ricilrluiiv it us im[)orti»nt to chi(»ose (^ne that-* 
salb>YS,f*'^*'h t.hild/o be(i()nuf actively inVoK cd 
in i.r vvid^'ran^'e of enioyid)b? iifctivitit^s thnt 
■proWtle him \vith t hejj43pr«pria(i'eM*Tisnr\ .and 
».()('. i;rlV if i!redl).itk. *!'be curriculiiim musi aiso 
plan U\v t he i){;quijjjti<rfn of a varit^ty ol specitit: 



Me iTUJ^l be j'ru numy o[)jjurtiiniti(;s'^t o 
r\pi\ore the. en\ iroifuu*i?.U v^ince li^ will 
prohahiy bic de{)ri\r'd in jf^nfr.il areas; ot 
sensory s!iiwiilii(. ion. • ^ ■ . 

I \v inw^st be pr ox iiied iit sH rong phy si(!al «'du- 

ittiii conip(Uient . 
\\y uiifsl H.n r ,1 struci iiire(i! proorflui of play 
.v*t i,\ it ies 4Vf t h [)<'ei;swAihich recC'V'ni/.tts I'bi.U 
die most rudim.ent«iry of play beha\if)rs 
will \\vvi\ lo be. tau>ihl. 

lie must supplied uuth aw inlensi and 
l arel iiil iy setfueni etf ciDnuaiunicatbin pro 
A^ratn tioilt upon e\en ilheWfist remote mI 
first .]pi)r:o\uuirf ions JLl) i^H^erbol 
iuu[iicat ion i'esp(rtises 



coin-^ 



nlunf j'ni), K\ er\" (sirly childhood edyciifi(m 
proL;r,mi) niiisl contain sysl<^3ia"l'ic [)roj:edur<?s ; 
tor C'bs'/M'VHi^, r<*cordirj^, cJnd reporting child 
vtnd :-;rlnip [iroj^ress. Only liy keeping such 
■ rc'cords can there useful f^edbrick 
hN.iclu-rs vtiod faVnil\\ inijjroved staff conmrtm- 
ncation ^^lyl relajtionshi.ps, and ac.cijratejnbir- 
miiru)n/upr)n which lo '[>lan and iiiak«,' X^did^ 
decisioiiis lor each child a'nd for the Mruufp as a 
whole, 



The Critical Eaiiy Yeara* ^ 

« 

■<rhe early years are ti'uly lh«? y<\Hrs of educ.a- 
tionid jJriiyof P. iToday's severely .baniifirapped 
tnj'anll^,;' htddlers. and presr:hoolers need not 
fit thai cater^ory 5 or 10 years frtf)mjihw: l^ein^ 
handicapped does nwi imply static (uTrtdi- 
lion, but. lather a tieveloiJiiMmlal' proc«?ss 
-much Uki: )4i()wth itself. Thrini^h thf' special- 
ized assistanc«? in a d.\HiaiTiif/; rath^than a 
sJ.itic learning en\'ir(>tvment. .yuun>^ handi- 
ca{)ped children are pr/jvidfMl t he opportuni- 
ty to Jittam their hdi potential. • 
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^E0UQallon^Probl€fipsTof tfie Severely HSndlcapped 



^ny *(iistussion,c)f lh(^ eduCalujOHl prt>J)leri^s 
' of severely hiin(Ji(rni>|)e?r\)tTS(»n^ musl bejjin 
vvi^h ifie recognition thai many of tJ^ese'prot)- 
lenDs ah<3 needs dre iwt unique. Fcj^inslii 

icapV^ti jpeoTsd^fs. hnve thtf rjghf Vo nrj (itiuc ri- 
tiiy|?- arid neerl thrjt edu(:ii|i<tn to lieSriHividu- 
'hIIv '//n^l» Approprtatctiy <ail(ired. J^ewrely 
hHin(iic;hpP«'t^ J'^'t'lit^n^ unique in" 

. nee(]((ini» positive response«i ^from (itheis— 
affection and Httentif)n— within and outside 
■ the ediiCHtioiYHl settin*^. They^'.irt* not unHfue 
i!n ipijeding barrier-free accesw^ to education, 
with t'e'iYiovai'vi)fiattiludinal barriers, .is vveii as 
rbe Spiore obvious physvral ones. Severely 
|- kindi(;appf'd,st,udent^ art- \\kv otheV students 
i in n<>:edin« opportunities tCF!*xplnre 't he natii- 
• ral vnii'jfnade eiuironiTUJr^ antlNthrou^h 
\ ♦Md'n(:iai4mMi) a(;quii etht* skill f^llxi!^^ 
' expl()r>*itioii<i^ meanin^fui and ..enjoyaljle. 
^ I Severely- ha^ndieapp.ed , students are not 
unic|ui' in ne(j(iinj- to.p.Ktjr^te in soci/Trela- 
' , tionships nnd activities.^ btJP^i idi ;md cuit v>l 
.;seh(M)f. ;rhey'^need to inttiracf'vvith.ncudrandi-* 
'^cappetr tr»Jrsons who can "rnv)der' c:ertain 
IkindS^ of behavior for Vheiti. to Irarn. fl.indi- 
if;apj)ed pfVstjns need allof, t hese evpe^n-nces 
^in an environni(;nt^y\vhei t! dilTerenv.eSj^ an 
reduceli* ijnJl tfiuVnal' t / 1 <■ r a n c. e — a ik( 
aippreciation— /is increased.; 

*rht.t,ern1 *'scvere;iy h^tfrtiicappefl" .is usV( 
; here rej.ers !()■ -persfjns who have lut^tiple 
i)piipairmrnts-o,r imp/rtrniej^ts oi'such s*'verity 
that reijtiire extracn-dinary ass,istancv in 
jM.lii(:ational'a(V(loH-i^J*i- hb! sntuat.iuns;in('.luded 
in this «rouj^ arf: persons \\*bo have spent t^he 
rjAajor portion' t\l tht'ir live>"in [)i^bbc institu- 
. * ti«Jns and Vho are now ly^'in« placed in I he 
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responsible lor devising 'Uiese strate«i*fs. 
adiiptatitms. iiiodifiCal ions. Aied pro^;edur^^s■. ^, 
rvL other professional^roufi tias beenlold in a 
le^fslajK («tni>ndate't(Huin around decades of 
Mc^shM-t and isw^fTianagernVn't of (his .popula- 
tVm. *Wie leiidership exerJed by th(^ Bure.iu of 
Kduiation for the Handieapped^ (HKW'l has 
ij^ajly jaiaiUate'd, (ieveb)pniei\t of tibese 
responses. " ^ . 

Faclors Influencing Ihe'DesIgn 
of Educational atrlitegies 

When lederjTl 

"is fully jinideinen.teri, t he codTHry's svverelV .- 
handica})pe(h:hildren 6nd \?oui^ wilUchie^e .. 
luli ri'ali/ation ol'their riuht tfian e(luc\Uo\n. H- 
ri«>iit triJ(lit i(^nyllynh'nie*l tj^ather than j>rirhted..''a 
KoiTducafors the le«»isbi^ion is als(<promisin« 
because it affords opportunities \n objiefve 
studcn'ts. coHect information, increase 
un'lrrstandin^, and skar^ien skills relaled^to 
teaching ji population th;tt is new lotheclass- 
lonin. We ni'.'ed to ke(ip r<^mindinK ourselves 
ih.it inaliaj^ciuent of severeK hahdicap^ied 
rsoiis has only recent ly ,bec:onie an>*duca- 
i/)nal rather thi^ii merely a c:usto(lial con(:ern>» 
hejollowin«> are some op^ie factcHS now 
,t.iken1ntoacc,»^)unt as both^pils and teachers 
r,ki|yviw benelTts of tin- legislative mandate.' 

l-jirly rrco^mltioMcrf lioM(b(;o;»s. Most severely 
bandic:aj)|»ed children can be reco^ni/ed a 
sc'vriely haiuhcapped if^iortly'after birth. T 
lulbexteni oftheir impji.irntents may not 
known lor some time, and prognostic style 
MU'nts niay have to wait fcir extend<Mi inforij 
tion colb'c'tion. Himever. these personsctjrf 
jiirntified in earl\infancy and M refttrred 





diately to a[»[\>[Miate (Mhicational and 



commu'hity. Many cd' tf;iesr persoof; hi.4ve had (jinme( 

Othei' services. - \' Vft^ 

K(jriy pn)\ isio/i of servM;«?s. The ear4iesl p(»S' 
sibb' r(d^erral to servi(;(?s is urj^ent. It^is'now 
cb-ar t/hat \Uv irMWvv individualized edur.aT 
tioiLjl feir.,nidn« begins, the «re;Mer wi'll be the 



no educatioti a.nd p<?^e -special pw)blenis to 
lo(;al e(.iuc/Jtional systems. ^ 

By d'efinili(m, the impairnn'nts of ^evj'i'ely 
handicapped p(M)ple have nio/e intense and 
perv.asive efbTts; .their piobLems are more* 
jmr^^ than ri|"thos(! of niiblly or inod- 

(trately ha7idicapf)efl persons; Yet whether 
on<' can say^t h jijJsurance that these pr(*>- 
iems are sfVcTu^dlliilively' different as to be 
thatvirfelead, they ari'*merely exa^; 

is a moot 



I 



unujue or 



^era|ed vei:sion,s 'ofother problems 
point. Ralher'prJM:^wdy b»;f.ause the problems 
are ,r,oniplicated?and pre.sent so many, ch.d- 
ienu^s;. educators ate evolving unicpie 



responses. 



Mo'reover. educators alone are 



nai]^ students nii^ke in performing all skills 
Tln' most effective time to st;irt educatifiK 
severely handicappt'd persons is at birth, and 
the benefits of start in« t hbjpit('rv(ml i()n (Sirlv 
ii(.cru<* Uiii only to I lie iiif^t but tcTpTTi^Vjts as 
welb . " 

/'robohildv of moltijdi/ problems. Severely 
hiiiidicii[)ped per^sonsare likely tn hav(?mulli- 
plr [)i oblems that re'(^uire th(; input of special- 
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ists from several disf'iplines in the classroom. 
The mode of delivery shtxjld not be a critical^ 
pruj)lem for ih^^ school aj^e child. Classroom 
teachers can. in some cases, be tnainfd ItMJe- 
liver stipie services IraJiti.onaUy offered by 
other specialists; at other lime*i, the spf^cial- 
ists will perform these interdisciplinary ser- 
vices. What is crucial, however, is that this 
input be>available and thi^l it bf? intrjira^led 
into the clasksroom. program. At the vt^ry least, 
the follnw'^^ speciaU'sts (rep resent int* sev- 
eral'disciplines) must ijt? intensively involved 
iaeflur.alion and planning for severely hand- 
.'.icapped children:! medical specialists. Ian- ^ 
^ua«e and communiqiition tfrsordeps, special- ^ 
ists. developmjlnlal specialists (e.t».. 
oticupational 'or lUnsical Ihei^apists). and 
family., home, and cftftimunity specialists. 

\*«M.Mi. for lifrfiin^^. oHw/U ion.^Severely han^i,- 
ca[)ped i^sons are*lik(dV to ha\e probh'ms 
that re(]iiire lifelong attention from others. II 
was pointed out earlier fhat ethfical nmal inter- 
vention should bet^in for l/ese persons at 
4)irtli. The ,conl inualion of mail^slalenif ni is 
that educator^ nviis^ be invoU ed in plannin<» 
anil «:«)ordiniiJin^ the (;(»mprchensi\'e. liielon** 
aianyyement oi' severely handicapjied per'- 
s(^ns. School?? represi'nl a conimunit\' kised 
or<»aniy,ati«)n with the facilili,es and resuiirci-s 
ty perform these fund ion^ inlcili^entlw witti 
minimal administrative shul'flfn<». 

Ni.-vv sk/JJs niM.'flod hy mhicutors. KdiK.atoi's 
severely handicap[.)efj persons reijiiirc spe- 
ciali/jMj training because they need iiiiMiy nvw 
skills. The skills fall into at: if ast four (:al(j<»(j- 
ries. 

The first calr'^ory conc(?rns 1 he precjse. sys- 
,lemati«: arraji^emcmt and pri<ieniation , of 
I instructionaUcues. Early all«?iiipls jo educate • 
sevr^rely handicappetl students failed because 
thevbej^an with instructional slepy'lhal w(^rr 
loilTbroadly defined. Hxpeclations were loo 
,hij^h at the; be4Jinnin« of the insl rur;t ional 
sequence, and therj? was disappr)int ment 
when the pupils Uiiled to "cope"" wiJh those 
steps. Learning steps must be slii:e(f niort' 
"finnly"— wlfJit w^^re formerly '(:f)nsidered 
beginning skills may in fact be the end prod- 
^-^ct.of many, prerequisite skills. 'Current edu* 
catiapal technology p(^rmits teachers to iina- 
lyze the skill they will be teaching^f) closely 
that jhey can br(Nik it into.^ji^.-many compo- 
nents as are necessary for tea(*hing that sl$ill 
to any child. V* 
The secr)nd category of ni^w skills +s Uiat 



cf)ncerneid \vith jyjmpetence ia aew* subject 
matter. iT* educatio^pal Jntervenf ion : for 
s(?verely handij:appe(K persons must begin 
early, the **(:urrij:ulum" will l)e (iiffen^^nt from 
traditional sj:hool peograjiiV The instruction 
will include skills or behaviors that occur in 
infan,cy: the njo.^^t basic s(?]f help skills, the 
earliest motor and cognitive skills, and so on. 
What is'importanl to remember, however, is 
that these skills may often be part of the <:ur- 
ricuhim b)r older children who have nj)t par- 
A(:i|^)at(Ml in'an educ.itional program before. 
For them. too. liie teacher will need to teaj:h 
su'f.h basi(.' skills as making eye contact and 
using iiuiscli's that* h.jve no^ beim trained. 
This repres\nl.s a sigmilcijnl jleparture from 
corn cntion.d topir.s for m(»sl public schoj)! 
teachers. 

The thu'd c.ilegory of skills. deals wit h data 
C()llectlf)n and me.jsuremeiit, because educa- 
ti(m for se\ erely handicappe^d pj*rsons'is such 
a new concept. I ben- is Ultle reliable informa- 
lioM about wbal se\erely handicapped per- 
sons c<jn in fact learn. Further, there are no 
standardized (;urrif:uja or leaching proj:e- 
(furies that ha\ e been aflecjuately tested unjier 
con t rolled con di I ions. For t hese reason «?r it is 
urge.nt 1h.il teachers know how to collect mea- 
surement inform«i'/ion about student per-"* 
toi m.ince and b(»w to analy/e'this information 
with .i \ iew toward ini[)roving 4Jnst ructicm, 
"I'iie most basic consid(?rati«)ns aVe whether or' 
not a i)upil is*making progress .\nd whether or 
not' an instructional program i<i^orking. 
'Tiien; is no to guess at the aniwiars to 

t hese crucial (|uest ions, ^ 

The iourtb category of skills is in the«a"n-*a of 
working with other specialists and,.wi)rking 
with p.irents. Several ctmventional practices 
are being abandoned as teacherf; tnstru<:t<» 
se\ erely ba'ndicapped pupiTs. The tra/Titional 
"))()und.iries" once protected b\' 4liff(?rent dis- 
ci|jlines are ndw being cross(?(l. This is hap- 
peninKjJi)r reasons that hjwv. been (liscussed 
earlier: the problem.s are simi)ly too compb^x 
to permit narp»w, fra44mented attacks on 
them. Also, fflj* pr*,nctice of having pwenls at 
school only for P FA meetings or scheduler! 
conferen1:es is giving way ta a much more 
intensive ahd. mevjiningful involvemjmt by 
[wirents in the management of the various 
aspeiVs of their chijdren's c'ducation. With 
training by teachers, parents can increase 
their (:om[)elen'cit's and can continue at home 
the instructional progpfiming b(;gun in school., 

That carryover is critical f(»r severely handi- 
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capped pupils. What .is implicit in all of the 
above is that teachers must now have sKilfe 
• fir .working with adults, who may^be ^new 
to classroom involvement asjs the new popu-* 
lation of students. . * 



achieved— that most severely handicapped 
persons. can perform tasks or provide services 
that 'are marketable in modern industry. 
These results also indicate that curriculum 
planning must introduce prevocational train- 
ing early in a person's education. 



Changing Cpmmufiity Attitudes 



Support for parents. Pfpfessionals -need to 
offer support and training to parents from the 
moment the sev«!rely handicapped child is 

identified. Particularly during the cruuiaj . , r 

early mbnths of a child's life, when the par- It is insufficient to speak of particular factors 
ents are ' struggling to accept the. thild's J^i^ffeciing educational planning, or even of 
impairments and are facifrgHj/ marty prob 



lems^,» a total support sysledft'ijir needed? the 
kipd of support that encourages the parents to 
look positively at what they can do fot their 
dhild, Keying a child at home is no easy mat-< 
ten; Parent training thus becomes an essential 
part of the total planning'for severely Handi- 
capped children. An untrained, unprepared 
parent can easily bB(,ome ovci'whelmed and 
decide to place the child in an institutioh in 
^.spite of ti;,emendous ambivalence about such a 
decision. It is critical that arrangements be 
made for continuing assistance, for respite 
pare, for information dissemination [Un 
instance, newsletters such *as Closer Look, 
published by the Slational Informalmn Center 
for the Handicapped. Washington. |D.C.). and 
for other aspects -of a- long term frtfjoport sys- 
. #m. 

Focusing on society s gc^^s educators netid 1 o 
participate in sorting out society's for 
* severely handicapped pers<)ns. Society has 
nevo-r articulated — or been forced to 
articulate— positive goals for the severely 
handicapped. Of course, one can infer earlier 
negative gcrals^ Severely handicapped per- 
sons were to be<»isolate(i from society, stored 
in institutions. That is no h)nger legally *or 
morally defensible. Society's goals are 
emphasized here precisely because .schools 
are social institutions whose purposes usu; 
ally are'detyreed ^y the particular society. 
Schools are. thought of as the places where 
students receive an apjjrenticeship for full 
participation in adult society. Kducators are 
now looking critically at what is being done to. 
prepare these new siudents for that role. 
Vocational training, like education, h^js been 
geherally withheld from severely handi- 
,capp'ed persons. Yet recent e^erimenls with 
training^ young adults (Bellamy. Peterson, ik 
Close. 1975: Gold. M.W- 1972. 1975; Mithaug. 
1976) have shown that positive results can he 



somethings/) global^as a society's goals. What 
underlies everything discussed here is the 
necessity ;)f a basic change in community atti- ' 
tucles toward a population (hat is usually hid- . 
den from view. It is virtually impossible to 
;{)lan- a community t)ased intervention- 
including alternative living arrangements, 
comprehensive lifelong support systems and^ 
iHiinagmnent. or ev(;ri help - to parents— 
without a fundamental willingness to reverse 
old attitudes and to open*.thft coramunity to 
handicifpped persons. That means many dif- 
f-erenj accommodations. Physical and archv- , 
l(;cL«rHl changys are needed to make commu- 
nity Fesour(>?i accessibleJrsomething so 
simple ifs modjlying a lelepnone booth, for 
instance. Psychological accommodations are 
required so that severely handicapped per- 
sons'Mwho may look and act differently than 
other people) are welco^i^d kindly andintelli- 
genlly in the community's meeting and busi- 
ness places and are helped wherever neces- 
sary in using its resources anil recreational 
facilities. Desij^n of community facil/ties 
should be as "normal" as possible to minimi/.e . 
stigma and isolation. 

The way lo change a community's attitudes 
is to keep severely handicapped people in the 
cojiimTsnity and to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of e^lucation in (wiabling these persons to 
function/ well. Success generates more suc- 

. C(?SS. 

Hut one final not<?— for some people, the 
very success of severely handicapped persons 
as they l^econie integrateO into th^ life of a 
communitiV^iy be as disturbing as is their 
presence there. Com^^tent functioning of this 
kind startles some people; it. upsets their 
biases and stereotyped views of "the" handi- 
\:apped. The point is. simply, that changing 
attiltide^s is the most difficult and complex 
problem of all— and it is the one most in need 
of solving. 
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vCareer educiition is nn area of study within 
the total school curriculum that is concerned 
with the future occupatioh o^f the individual. 
In the past decade, career education for hand- 
icapped pSFrsons has been a t/)pic of concern 
but not of significant action. In a 1973 papcT, . 
C. Samuel Barone presented the f(jlLowiH^ 
data about the approximately two and- a hnlr^ 
million handicappecj/youlh leaving the school 
Systems in lhe*4 years to come. About 52r).0O| 
(ZT'/u) will either be fully employ(?d (ir I 
enrolled in college: 1 million (4()"'(i) will b(; 

nderemployed and at the poverty lt?V(?l; 
200,0t)i^8"/,r) will be in their hojiid communi- 
ties and icNe much of lh(; lim(?: f)5().()UW (20",,) 
wi^l be u^nemploy*ed and' on w(?lfar(?i and 
Vn.OOO (3%)' will be totally d(;penci(?nt apd 
institutionali/jid.' Such pr(?ciiclions rais(?^ 
-t^rave conc(?rn|^ both for thos(? wh'o arc 
involved in car^Mjr (ulucajion and tjiosf who^ 
are inter(?slJMi in^t* w(?lf;ir(? ol^ the handi- 
capped. V ' 
The prediction that 1 million young\ia»(li- 
^capped persons will be underemployf?dls par- 
ticalarly serious, for und(;r(!inpU/ym(;nt 
means that the person possesses ifl greater 
degree of productive capacity than his or h(!r 
presejit task, demands. To predict that this ' 
will be the fate of 2 out of (ivery T) handi- 
capped persons leaving the school system can 
. only be considered as a s(?rious indictni,enl 
yboth of the (educational syst(?m and of the 
larger society. For too" long society, has 
assumed that a handicapped person should \h) 
^both pleased with and gra|eful forany kind of 
Avork society provided; that *for a haridi- 
cap{5ed person, boredom on the job is impos'si- 
ble; that vvhile tnost persons have a right to 
seek work compatible with thcjir int(T(?sts and 
aptitudes, such considerations do.not afi[)ly to 
the employment of handicapped [j(;rsons. 

Career^ducation for the Handicapped 

Although fundamental principles of c'anMjr- 
educat^nm are common to aJl citi/.(?ns, handi- 
capped riti/.t?ns both coalributc? an(l need 
some distinctiv(? shifts in emphasis. ^ar(?er ^ 
education's (imphasis on strengths and ass(?ts, 
itmr(?fusalv to (;mphasv/.e Ini lures and 
shortcomings', and its avoidanc(? of diagnost ic 
labels and stereotypes sv.^m to hihd a posit iv(? 
pot(?nt^l for handicapped persons wlio all too . 



often are made w(?ll a\v^ir(? of their lim- 
itations and in th(? process are limited in dis- 
(;ov(jring th(Mr talents! 

The diversity of skills iind (fiff(?ring capaci- ^ 
li(?s for»ind(?penThrF!t furyilioning found in the 
g(?nyral j)opulatinn. is (?v(;n greater in the 
handicapped pojjulation. Som(? individuals 
who hav(? s(jver(? andor niultipb? handicaps 
• will hv. limit(?d in the kind of a^;tivily and in 
th(? d(?gr(M? (ff personal independence possible 
<o Ihem. ■I'h(? r(?sponsibility of pul)lic educa- 
li(jn is t(f pr(A, ide (?\perienc(?s and'to organy/.e 
lh(;s(; experiences' in such a way that th(;y ar(; 
relwwnt, niearyjigful, and appropriate. 

While sonie.(?ntry level skills f(ir some hancl- 
icapf)ed individuals an? str(issed in th(rvoca- 
lional aspect of (;ar(?cr education. th(? focus 
. sluKild Uv on p(;r<onal s'kills. work attitudes. 
, .inilj lexibb? work Haljits so t hat an individual 
*can l)e fairly r<^Klily retrained or can adjust to 
"^-^hf constantly Aimging occupational market. 
For selected handicapped stmJents at t he se'c- 
oofclary level and a]l handicapped individuals 
at the pdstseccindary l(;^(;l. th(; d(;v(?lop^nent 
ot l(»i:hnical skills is*an important |>r(?r(;(juisite 
Ini prti entry. For han(iicapp(?d individuals, 
such pre[)aration may (enabU? th(;m to practice 
a prof(?ssion, to l)e employed in a shelt(?r(?d 
workshop, or to take car(! of lh(Mr l)asic n(?eds 
in tlie home. 



The Scope and Goals of Career Education 

Ketinetli iioyl. Ajisociate (;on,ir^iission(?r for 
Career K(hicat iorf in th(! US ()ffic(; of Hduca- 
lion. has indicated that "careei- (education is 
the. total effort of [)ul)lic education and the 
cornPiumity to help all individuals become 
laniiliar with' the values of work-oriented 
societV. to int(?grat(; th(;s(! valu(?s into their 
personal value syst<;ms, and to implement 
th()S(; values in th(;ip liv(;s in such a way that, 
work becorlies possible, -meaningful, and sat- 
isfying to each individual" (Hoyt. Kvans. 
Mackin, Ht Margum. 1974). In Hoyt's frame- 
w'ork and inmost of the; lit(;rature,concerning 
career (;ducation, "work** is defined as a con- 
scious (?ffort to produce benefits for opeself 
anil'(»r oth(;hs. Both paid work- and unpaid 
work are includcnl in this con(;ept, which 
sp(?aks to tTh^nej.?d of all persons to be pro- 
du(^v(? as w(!ll as to find meaning in their 
liv(?s through thinr own ac?|)riiiplishments. 
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In fwther exploring the concept of career 
education, some premises common. to both 
handicapped and nonhandicapped persons 
emerge: ♦ * 

• Since both "career" and "education" span 
preschool through retirement', career educa- 
tion must also spaa the entire life cycle. 

• The'concept ofT)roductivity (i/iciuding both 
/ prfid and unpaid activities) is central to the 
^ definition of work career education. 

Thus work includes the activities of the stu- 
dent, the homemaker, and the volunteer. 

• The degree of independence an indW^^^^^l 
* (/an exercise and the degree of his/her skill 

in terms of vocc\tional or occupational 
activities varies; the^^^*Hil^f career educa- 
tion is to assist each individual in achieving 
the optimum. 

• Cxjreer educati9n extenH^. that which stu- 
dents are asked to learn at school to the 
•w(/rld of work. Basic acaderpic skills, n 
meaningful set of work values, and good 
Work hal^its represent adaptability tools 
needed by all persons who choose to work 
in today's society. A basic principle of 
career education is the emphasis on a per- 
son's ^fiu-ccesses. accompli.shment.s. and . 
attainrnents, not on failures or shortcom- 
ings. 

• Career education provides individuals with 
skills and.concepts and a concept of them- 
selves, so that they can more readily cope 
With chans^ and modjfication."Sidn(;y Mar- 
hand (1971) 'defined career education a.s a 
-broader undei^standtng of the purpo,s(?.s of 
education in .today's highly sophistirat^d, 
technical, change-oriented society." 

]^ • Studies have established that rrrost individ- 
uals will experience three to five fairly Sig- 
nificant occupational shift.s in their life- 
: times. One ol the re.spon.sibilities of tho. 
-educational system is to help provide thi^ 

• readiness for coping with such chan^jes. 
^ Career education thus helps society support 

individuals in getting and finding other 
necessary or desirable employment and in 
securing approp^te training or retraining. 

Agents- o1 Career Educatioa 

While education bears a inandated responsi- 
bility (or career education of the handi- 
capped, other parts of society have particular 
and valuable contributions to make. 

The bu.sine.^is comkiunity. The business/ 
labor/ industry sector of our;cppimunity is an 



integral part of career education. Some of the 
contributions thai this sector can offpr 
include providing work experience and work- 
stu^y opportunities for students and {of those 
who educate the students (teachers, counsel* ^ 
ors, and school adminis,tiarors); serving as 
•career development resouice^personnel to., 
teachers, counselors, andjwtjudents; and par- 
ticipating in paryHvne and^^^f^^^^^^ time job place- 
ment programs, #' career ieducatit)n policy 
formulation, and in cjJrriculum development. 
, Career education' prograrfis that merge edw- 
cation and thxrvyoHd of work in a practical 
sense help t(); jtiiniAi/.e misinformation, 
unfounded fcjiir,' ancj^^r^^ on the part of 

employers. Wn^jEj^mployers are involved in 
the (;urriculum*%v^r^pm^nt of career educa- 
tion [)rograms anS^vvhen tjiey lire working 
with students in schoo'l and irfT^eif places of 
employment^^t'bey begin to deal with individ- 
uals and Me less likely to categorize t1ie hand- 
icappexi or to generalize about their career 
pot(>ntial. 

Family. The attil^ide of the family is most sig- ^ 
nificant in the career development of the 
handicifpped. Because of a greater sense o fhis 
special physical, emotional, or intellectual 
needs, the handicapped pers(^ often is 
treated by his family tis a very'dependent 
individual. Family expectations for the hand- 
i^cHpped individua||ffrequently ar? signifi- 
cantly lower . than his ability would allow. 
Moreover, parental attitudes toward work 
and t()\^g||;ducation are powerful influences 
on the^Prer develbppient of all children. 
/ Ciirvv.y e(|3lj'!ation p^og^|:ams for the handi- 
\^(,ijpp^i;d miis\ work to modify such attitudes 
through information and o'tber experiences. 
Cotinsfjiing (ind j^hklancr; prof(;.ssion. The at- 
tention to the needs of special populations and 
particularly the area of the handicapped has ^ 
l)een noted by the National Advisory Council 
' on Vocal i(mal KduCat ion. in their sixth annual 
report (1975) they recommended that 
increased respurces.be made available to-spe- 
cial populations: "Special populations are in 
need of improved quality and quantity of 
caVeer guidance ^i\m\ counseling services." 
They ahso noted'that emploympnfservice and 
vocation-al rehabilitation counselors are^eval- 
uated in termij oj^number of cases closed 
rather than quality of service provided, and 
they recommefided that steps be taken to 
modify this practice. 
^ 1*he American Personnel and Guidance 
Associaticm's Bojjrd of Di/6ctors at its meet- 

- ( 



ing in December 1974 adopted a position pa- 
per on career g\iidance and the rdle and func- 
tions of the guidance and personnel 
practitioner in relation to career education. 
The paper identified seven functions appro- 
priate to the career guidance practitioner in 
behalf of furthering career edAicatiorf: serving 
as liaison between educational and commu- 
nity resource groups; conducting car(?er guid- 
ance needs assessment' survey's; organizing 
an^ operating part time and full time (jcluca- Development of Programs In Career Edudation 



with an average of 1 1%. There Were-14 states, 
in fact, that had not met the minimum com- 
pliitnce requirements of 10%. C)th(?r available 
data similarly indicate that, while niort? 
mon(?y has been appropriated for vocational 
programs f(jr handicapped individuals/a sig- 
nificant number of handicappj.'d individuals 
are not being serv ed in vocational educational 
prograri^s. . ' ^ . ' 



tional. occupational, afnd job placement pro- 
grams; conducting? followup. folF^jw-through/ 
and job adjustment activities; parn^ipating in 
curriAjlum revision; participating |n efforts 
to involve the fajjiiiy in career^lucati()n; 
monitoring arid assessing professional activi- 
ties; and communicating th<>^(?sults (»f th^'se 
activities to other prnt;titiorrers. 



Barriers to Career Education of the Handicapped 

Consideration must be given to some of the 
obstacles to career education- that confront 
handicapped individuals. One obvious and 
pervasive problem is tWit of physical access 
to educational programs, training facilities. 
^^^pl()yment areas. ^ 
'jeograptrvsis an additional complication 
• someof thefhindicapped. In particular, file 
handicapped in rm^l ar(?as fn;quently tlo not 
, have opportunit iesyt'T education, training, 
and/or employment, KPhis factor noted in 
the Marybm d studK cited below.) One 
resp()nseTo^u(:h a^neecHis the dt?v(;lopment of 
residential services conloint wilh dav facili- 
ties (vocational schools, \()mmunitylf()lleges, 
. etc.). \ ^ 

^ Another problem isjhat \f insuring a[)pro- 
priati? and adequate fundirig\()r [)rograms of 
career education. for the handit^ped. In 1970 
the Miuurland Advisory Council on 
Voctitional-'I'echnical^Ksiijcation cm^lucled a 
study directed at the,unmet needs f(k voca- 
tional training in that state, and one of tlt\? sig- 
nificant populations identified as Tieeding 
training was the handicapped. 

Maryland's findings are also borne, out 
nationaljy, Altl^)ugh the Vocational Kduca- 
'tion Act of 1968 stipulated that at least 10% of^ 
Part B funds (Basic State C;rftnt Programs) be 
allocated for the development and implemen- 
, tation of vocational education programs for 
handicapped individuals in each slate, the* 
1974 report by the US Qeniiral Accounting 
Office (analyzing funds through 1973) found 
the actual overall range varied fr()m.8%t() 17% 



Des[)ite the real and nec(?ssary part^cipidion 
of various societal ehMpenls in career educa- 
tion, fhe school is the most pervasive agency 
in shipping the future career directions for the 
handicapped ijuli^idual. Kor too Ictng the con- 
cept of most educational programs has l)een 
that the handicapped individual will fit ami 
be filhid into jobs at tin? sktfkd a'nd unskilled 
lt?vel; too few Jiandicai)pe(l inxJividuals have 
i)et;n assisted 'in their own choices or in their 
own efforts to pursut? liigh(MM?ducation and/or 
go into a broad range of car(?er rhoices. Task 
imaiys(;s involvjul in assessing carf;er roles at 
all l{;vt;ls and relating them to Ific? int(?rests 
ioid capabilities of k^indicap{)e(i individuals 
is a critical need. 

Although most s[)(?cial education scho()l 
pidgranis liaV(? been vocationally oriented, 
niu(rh (d tilt? recent'support and impetus for 
ciirerr training has come fr()i^ the R(;hal)ili- 
iation Servic(?s Administration and stat^ Di- 
vision of Vocalional Rehabilitation (DVR) ri;- 
sfturccs. In many states, DVR personnel hav(? 
l)ft!n (Miergelic and rjtlativjdy successful in^ 
(exploit ingconinuJnity i^ources foj" the careiT 
training of bandicap|)ed intiividuals. 

The (ie\;t^lopniei«l,of progranas in car(?er (edu- 
cation f(M' students in special education pfo^ 
grams and for studi?nts who wish to work 
with IrjrmliciipptKh individuals .sjioiild i)e en- 
couraged, ev(?n though llw?s(e programs have 
increas(?d in miml)(T within thft pasit 5 y(?ars. 
In 1973 rhe (>)uncil fopKxceptional Children 
conducted a cthifnre.nce concerned with career 
education and handicapped students, One of^ 
its strong directions was the movement away 
froin lai)ei^g and categorization and toward 
the mainsfrearn concept, The conviction was 
stressed that as long as the handicapped indi- 
vidual was stereotyped, labeled, segregated, 
and treated separately in school that the 
broodijr society would continue to treat him 
similarly in employment, in higher education 
ppportunitiiis, and jn oth^r considerations. 
Also emphasized was jhe team approach— the 
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necessity of a variety of disciplines assisting^ 
the child and the teacher in developing realis- 
tic self concept and career related altitudes , 
and skills. This" should be a lifelong process 
which i^npa;;ts «i/^adults at all stages of de- 
velopinent. ^ . 

As Talagan (1973) commented, "The^pro-, 
cess of^ using the community must be ^ 
sequential ohe where teact^rs explore frop*^ 
kindergarten on up the pos^ilities of work 
contained in the corrimunity. We should no 
longer build curriculum in the ivory tower of 
the university. We should build curriculum in 
the cpmniunity where we ask people in busi- ^ 
ness what they want, where we ask employ- 
ers what they want, and where vvie ask the ■ 
children what they want." Add to this data the 



Wfo'rmatioii fed back into the careereducation • 
programs f^om the lab^jr force sluclerits. Only, 
in this manner can career education be held 
accounfable'to its o^Wi^raduates. 



Exploring All the Possibilities 

in summary, career ^education's goal isMo^ 
make vyork possible, meaningful, and satis-" 
fyin« for all individuals. Jo achieve this for 
handicapped persons society must respect 
their rij4ht tc^choose from thq* widest possible 
set of opportunities. IJntil the total array of 
wock possibilities for a handicapped citizen 
ha* been explored and made f ijncVionall/'pqs- 
sil)l(?. society is Jess than lair tt^ the person and 
loss than just to itself. 



Cohtinlring Education 



Continuing education is \ hh process by which 
an individual may at any a^e level enter IhTo a 
(rcjining program to further his or her voca- 
tional 'or avocalibnitl goals. 



The Barriers 

ScHiie of the central barriers to continuing- 
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apidly changing social concktions reqirire^ 
early and appropriate adaptations of behav- 
ior. These adaptations depend heavily on the 
acquisition of new knowled^ea and skills, 
many of which are not learned spontaneously ^ 
by exceptional individuals. Consequently, a 
process of lifelong iftstruction is needed to 
equip postschool individuals in all age ranges 
and disability groups with the new resjionses 
that will determine a bandicapwud person's 
survival, let alonp/ success. inJour sbcitfty. 
Currently, school programs for the excep- 
tional generally termiijate at age 2r-i%eaHier 
despite the evident need for cnntiniiirfCT?duca- 
tipn. In a few communities, n^nschotjpw'gtw- 
cies are making sporadic attempts to provide 
lifelong education services to persons' with 
certain disabilities, but such programs reach 
only a small minority of handicapped adoles- . 
cen,ts and adults. In view of this situation, 
millions of exceptional individuals are unable 
to sustain them'selves adequately in t Ik; com- 
munity at even the ad;iptalions levels that 
they reached during the school years. Contin- 
uing education should be r.onsidered a^i one 
area of the need for comprehensive services 
forThe handica'pped indiviclual. Comprehen- 
sive services will inclMe total programs in 
• the services of health, education: and welfare. 



handicapped individuals are 



1. Nfanchalory educa,tion offen extends only tj 
* age 21 at lh\j nvij^imuxn. 

2. ^fhe adujt special education tradition i^not 
strong in the United States. 

:\. Special education has traditionally 
addressed itself to y()uhger'indiwUuals. - , 

4. The possible content and procedures for 
continuing education for the handicapped 
have not hcen explicitly described. 

5' Suitable adult education serv ce delivery 
systems^ have not yet Seen ;volved for 
urban, siiburhjm', andr-ftral arejis that pver- 
coine problen-fs of transportati)m; limited 
physical, inlellV'tuMl- enttitiofvejl/ and 
leifining' capacities; and stereotyped and 
irrelevant curricula. 

(>. Indi^stry (ioes not have adequate experi-: 
unce in modifying their training programs 
l(j accommodate handicapped individuals. 
' ' ' 

T^pes of Continuing Education 

OilTerences among Rxceptional people create 
a need forii variety of adult education options, 
including: 

r. Contimiii]g career education and voca- 
tional trainirig fur emVloyed perstms who 
need to have ; their vocational skills 
upgrad(^(l to meet a changing' labor 
niarket, . ' 
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2. Leisure "educatioo to enabl'S Vairdicapped 
■ individuals tQ use theirtimeconsfrucli^yely 

an'd pleasurably as the aging process modi-^ 
fies fnlerests and capacities. ^. \ . * 

3. HeaHh education to'assist exceptional ad- - a 
olescents and Adults to understand tK^i-r -J 
changing disabilities mo^e fully and to ^ 
maximize their, residual capacities through 
Inf^cmed ielf care and efficient^-cfsn .of 
health resources. ^ , . 

4^ Environmental' awareness to enable the 
mentally retarded (.as well as c)thi?rs) to 
-bdtter understand the changing (lumonds . . 
of daily living andimprftved mean^Jof rrinn-. 
agiijg ihei^ lives as independenfly as po^^i: 
ble within the conlex^f social change. 
5. Continuing educational e^cperinncesijimiKl 
i t\t the.,identification and development of - 
maximum polential. 



Current Status of Prog ramti^ ^ 

Rehab?ftlafion agencies often provide contin- 
uing educatioh targeted . toward improved 
functiortlng levels. How&ver, almost alUoJ> 
these programs (fo"r example, in fhe areag yf 
daily.Jiving, remedial education, and voca- 
tional training) are of relatively short ilurn- 
tion ant} termiriate'eithef'when the sti{)ulatetl 
goals have been attained or thedisahled indi- 
vidual has benefited to the fulieiH degree pos- 
sible from the program. Other than a smalj 
number of continuing educaiion programs for 
the hancjicapped offered by Un:i\\ disal)ility 
organizations, cfTntTnliinfi education for the 
exceptional has been'carried out in the frame- 
work of the locahidult education mainstream, - 
which has generally operated on a.small senile. 
Some of the most effecitve programs have 
emerged jn day centers for the retartled and 
other disability groups. These range widely in 
goals and quality, and efforts need to be iniule 
to enlarge the scope, programing, and com[)re- 
hensiveness of these programs.' 

Restructuring Continuing Education 
for the Exceptional 

Rusalem (197.2) has suggested that a new con- 
ceptual context is needed for continuing edu-. 
cation. The overreaching concern shouiil be a 
view oj" the exceptional individual as a devel- 
oping person throughout a life span with 
almost limitless growth possibilities, which 
could be realized .within the confines of on 
effective continuing education pYogrom. From 
■ this perspective, tHe needs are to* 



1. Ascertain developmental potentials gnd. 
goals for each handicapped adolescent and 
adult. > - ■ , ^ 

2. Tvl flint a in an exceptionally rich and re- • 

sotirceful continuing education program . 

^ f rt)m which individualized program 
,clx)i^ces may be inade. 

'^. Dej>^?r^ong range counseling to ifie ex-^ 
ceptiflnal person to help him or her make ^ 
the btVt-tf^ of thcise expanded rtisourj^es^- 

Contlnuing Education Procedure^ ' ' / ^ 

'A' variety ol^rJ^ntinuifig education arrafige- 
ijients should he tried t^scertain the cotidi- 
tiohs*utider^hi^:h each is suit^bje forvatioui^ 
ilisabiliiy gi'oups^)nd indivic^uals in those 
groups. Among the promising arrangements 
are (a)'^dlilt "colleft^,"'(b] lite sjjan education ^ 
'onil^rehi'i)iriii)tiyn ceTitrts, (c) extens-ion 'of 
^tisting , special eiluc^tion programs to the 

W^hool )^roup, (d). adult bome^tudy and ^ 
home instruction projiraih^i, (e) ^xpansion'^f 
use ot telecfftmnunications in adult education, 
and (f) the development of educationaTself 
help- grou])^5 in -vvlfich handicapped persons 
instriicl other hant^icapped persons. 

T^e Le£^rning Dimension 

Rusalemjpd Rusalem (1.97,5) discovered in 
their Learning Ciipncities Research Project 
tbol a large majority of severely disabled 
iiduUs have seriou's U?arning problems. Sonje 
of these problems are recognized in the school 
years, but d^^^pite all instru<;Uonal efforts, 
they persist ami often become 'exacerbated. 
Others vver^'m^t ful^y recognized in the school 
years l)ut now constitute important barriers 
to thp intellectlsml and social growth of thedis- 
^ibled individuiH^Aojlp of' specialists in 
adult and adolestMrnTli^'arning problems is 
heeded to implement the techniques evolved 
by the Learning Qiipacities Research Project 
*so that the instruction offered in continuing- 
education for the exceptional c/in be keyed to 
the learning attributes of those served. 
Indeed, the limitations that many handi- 
capped persons have in acquiring new skills 
and knowledges from the natural environ- 
ment not only lead to impoverished lives but 
also to extreme dependence and institutional- 
ization. ^ 

Potential Solutions 

To avoid unnecessary dependence and insti- 
tutionalization of the handicapped, action 
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• must be taken by thoseTHSponsible for their 
education. Following are some steps which 
should be considered:^ 
* 1. An adult anHjeOntinuing education section 
^ could be developed in'the Bureau of Educa- . 
) tion for the Handicapp'ed with earmarked . 
fu^ds to support programs in this area. 
2. A national continuing edudation center f()\^ 
the handicapped could be developed to 
assume leadership in creating and'demo^ 
(Strating innovative programs. 



3. Lbqal special education programs could be 
mandated to offer lifelong services. ^ . 

4. Self help eduKationj/il programs could be 
organized and funded. 

5. Learning capacities approaches could be 
incoil^oratini into all edm:aticmal activities^ 
for handicapped'adolescents and adults. , 

(i. Short term workshops ()r institutes could 
instill specialized skills in* handicapped 
individu^ils. 



Personnel Recjuirements for Education of handicapped Individuals 



SuppiV and Demand 

Ab»ut 130,000 special teachers of the hiijridi- 
^capped aPe employed m the United S^^tes, 
mostly in service to children in the school age 
range (5 to JTyears old). It has been estimated 
(Balow, 197^) that about 240,000 more such 
~ teachers Would be required just to nerve all 
handiccvpj/ed students of school age; thus giv- 
- ing a total needed figure of about 370,000. 
Many more would be required to provide full 
services to all children and youth. For exam- 
ple/a,n estimated 60,000 additional teachers 
would be required to serve the estimated 1 
rnillipn preschool age.handicapped children, 
and great but unmeasured needs exist to 
prepare teachers for secondary arid postsec- 
chidary s;:hools, particularly for vocational 
programs. , ' 



Preparation Centers - 

The role of colleges and uryversities as t^f^ 
only agencijjs authorized to offer credit for 
professional ^dy is changing. In some 
. places local sch*)l systems may assume the 
role of inservice trainers. Coordination must 
take place between higher education training 
institutions and local school systems for 
•implementing the variety of training pro- 
grams needed to supply personnel to train 
* handicapped students. 

The present state of employment and thi; 
prese'rvlce preparation of teachers of th^ 
handicapped represent a vast change ifi tW 
past three decades. For example, jn 1948 only 
77 colleges were known to be providing a 
' training sequence in even one category of spe- 
cial, education; by 1954, the number was 122 
(Mackie .fiJjDunn, 1954); and now it 'is well over 
400. Man>^f the colleges now involved in spe- 
cial teacher preparation offer a variety of 



^sequences, and thus there has~ been a large 
increase in training 'capacity. Much the 
recent growth, .in preparation ^programs 
reflects the burgeoning federal participation 
in the funding of programs through the 
Bul^auof Education for the Handicapped. 

CMegories for Certlficatiort, Training, 
and Employment 

Most states now offer certification to.leachers 
(including speech clinicians) in about seven { 
or (?ight different categories of special educa- 
tion (see Abeson 8c'Fluery; 1972). College 
training programs and employment oplportu- 
nijies have tended to follow the same catego- 
ries. Those most frequent are as follow§: edu- 
'cahle mentally retarded, spee1;h correction 
(therapy, clinicians, etc.), learning disabili- 
ties, emotionally disturbed, heariftg impaired; 
visually impaired, orlhopediqally (and other 
Tiealth) impaired. ari"d. trainable mentally 
retarded. ■ ■ ^ '> _ 

■ There is^Tome indication thiit the number of 
different kiads of* certificat'eS.may.be tending 
to diminish. The DELPHI survey conducted as 
part \)f The Professional Standards^- and 
(;uidelines Project of The Council for Excep- 
tional Children (Reynolds, 1973) showed that 
special education "leaders" expected the spe- 
cial education certification categories to come 
down from seven or eight to aboiff four. That 
view was shared by state directors of special 
educatibn'and college faculty members. The 
^survey was interpreted as'shgwing "strong 
expressions f(<rreducing1he number of differ- 
ent kinds of state certification." . 

Other FKirts of the survey showed that the 
most likely emerging pattern vyould be to hold 
firmly tospecial certification in th^ee areas- 
speech correction, hearing impairments, and 
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visual impairme^frf— while collapsing across 
sojne of the other catej>ories. This trend, if it 
cr.ysla4lizes as anticipated, would not neces- 
sarily* show lesser concern for specialized 
roles and specificity of competencies. Rather, 
it might show only that thf<;^gree of specific- 
ity in negoti^itions for"Tre^tirication betw6K»n. 
^dividuals and state departments of educa- 
tion would be reduced* wfeile ne^otiilticifris 
wiAft training centers and empIoy(?rs hec(?i>itf^ 
all Ih^ more specific. Perhaps, however, such 
njfjgwtiations would be bas^?d more on "com- 
pet^cies" than on traditional categories. ? 

AclUitionally, many other st indies are tend- 
ing to siiovv a positive trend towii^t! the de-- 
veU^pment of more generic dt?gret?s in speci<al 
education such as the combination of compel 
tencie*) in' learning and emotional disabilities 
land' mental retardation. Ctillapsing of these 
specialties makes if possible- for graduatrj^u 
function adequately in a broader range^djilp^ 
tings. The movement away from panicH^iir 
coiirse offerings to an emphasis on compe- 
tenr><^s fvuilso reflected in placeiy whert^ starf- 
*iTTird8 f()T^c(?rtifh:ation aryJ accreditation are 
being formulated and refined (Reynolds. 
19.73), As more states adopt ''right to..edu(.a- , 
lion" statutes, ba«e of ^'xperichcf and - 
approaches should provide a clearer picture 
of the most effi(:acious certificat i(ui tech-' 
nitjut;s. - ^ 

The Distribution Problem and Potential Solutions 

Sjiecial education servic(^s ha\e nlvviiys been 
maldistribut(?d. but never so obviously iis 
now when courts have tiirccted Ihiit iill chil- 
dren be served. One key facet (»f t he dist ri l)U- 
tion proi)l{!m is that specialists tend not to go 
' \n certain high nvv.d nreas for employnK^nt . 
For example, it is, (lifficult to placo highly 
trained teachers of braille iindv^jf mubilit y in 
rural areas where they would serve a small 
number of widely scattered visually handi- 
capped children and where a major portion of 
their^time would be spent in t,raveling. Some- 
how, better methods of recruitment, [jlace- 
mefitA and utilization of spegiali/ed personnel 
must'be found'so that the obligation to serve 
children in normal environments can be real- 
ized', even for those in remote and rural areas! 
- One possible solution may be for federal 
and fitateofficials to organize a hierarchical 
system in which personnel needs are specified 
for whole states or broad regions; then the 
corresponding training functions could be 



allocated J oinst it ut ions of 'hirther education, 
ftecruttment, training, and placement of train- 
ees would be ni1)nitored and evalii'ated 
according to distribution needs, including the 
needs of rUral. areas. .Thi^re are some signs of 
movement jn that direction: prograrns of 
voluntary coordination by colleges and state 
departments of education are encouraged and 
are r(?v'iewe\l by^'edjpal officers before train- 
ing giants are" awarded. ^ 

More hn,i(ls need to be matie av;t*^ible to 
Jocal schools and agencies, thus p/rmitting 
Ihehi'- to' purchas(? trimiing. It ^TOg!it -be 
iissuiiied that, thvy \vonl(l' n;cruit. selm:t.^and 
provide support, lor .^i'Twning indigenous 
Jea(iu*rTTimdidates. those who ;ire firmly.com- 
initted to return \viJ^l)^WMr speciali'/etl skills 
In t'he^:j)innuinities sponsoring them. Another 
prtibiible effect wouldJ)e to draw training re- 
s(un(:es ol !heu:olleges out to (:()mjmiit*ties , 
'where they are jjeeded lor oq tliVfoTTTraining. 
I'll i Si would force college depart mentsof 
sper.ial ediici?/ion to.package their programs 
,nid make them iwiv. "exportable." 

Role Changes ; ' . ^ 



( ".orreiit 
hislerin 
six'ci.il I 



lorces and trends app(?ar J/) be 
some predictable role change's for 
'duciition personntd 



Listed below ;u'e 



suqie tentative observations and predictions 
about these rob' chjuiges. 

S/)(m:kjI e(luc{jti(n] I (ft a su/)porf systom. It 
appears to b(f the case now as well as a per- 
\ sisting trend that' more special education 
teachers inaV go into what might be called 
support roles, thai is, teaming up with regu- 
lar teachers rather. than operating largely in 
separate classes, schools, and caters. Some 
ol ihe implications of this change are that: 

1. ' Spt'cii'd education personn<?l may be less 
identified with categories of i^xception- 
aiitv when vvorkingin support rob^s. Hovv- 

^e\ er. supp(irt leachtjrs are not a substitute 
lor the mghly train(Ml and sjjecialized 
teach(M' who nnisl vv()rk with a homo^ene- 
(uis group of students, and thes(? spej;ial- 
izud classes will remain as part of the edu- 
cational system. 

2. Regular teachers will, both through formal 
training and work (?xp(?rien(:e with special 

\cmw' 



educators, become more kcrf)vvledgeable 
and resourceful in dealing with exceplfon- 
al pupils. This will require extraordinary 
investments of time and resources. 
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3, Special education^*'persgnnel will be 
selected and prepared? for more indirect 
influences m the schools, as in consultation 

^ ;«td chaage ci«ent rol«s. , ' ^ 

4. ^Wlajor restructuring wiW'lKj(:ur ip the col-^i. 
f ^li»ge-^*ining programs for spe(:iiil>£MiuKti^^ 

tiftn personnel, becoming Ifess c.ltegori/ed 
and more intetgral with gemeraVl' 
preparations """"^ \ 
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in^n 



More <:hild sfu(ly in schpols^^ft nyy 
(licte/ tha't traditional methoc^s d 
children to specialists for diiV 
decline in practice, and instead 
napaci^ will be built 
school buildings. Some of 
such a change, \ythrs 
sonnel rolesr, arelhat: 

More dependence \^1 bfe plated on crm^no- 
sis by. teams of r^ul^ir sotooI personnel^ 
including school Vi;»n^jpa*s. spechil and., 
regular^eactiefs. and'oUiers who also carry 
responsibility for foUfbw-through instruc- 
tion— all. of this in/ooperatipn with par- 
te ' 

ents. 

More training wifl be providt^d for, parents 
so t'Kat they cajn participate effectively in 
decision nlak^g i^d monitoring concern- 
ing,the*e(lu^tioif4)f theiiy.hildren,* . 
The "wait^g' t i^e" for ynild study in spe- ^ 
cial cenj^nrv^fll hopef^ly disappear or he . 
reduci 

4. More^tudy of the«iTiild\s school and total 
lifey^5iTa.y1on as ar/adjunct to dinif;! assess- 
the chilci will occur, 
(&rents will he more involved in studying 
;hildren and m making programmatic (|ec 
siofts. 



^3, 



6r piagrros/c functions wiji be nuire hro^nWy 
o' integri/tMrwithin lIi?N^:hool le/fniig 
centiu4, vv-^uch may fll^) include ihtlrto 
* tioi^kna^(!rials and;the^Ujritry. ' 
7. Sjwpifitisrs suyii a^4)>jyiiti|i*1()gists wilfSbe 
S(Mi niiirj)- in indirect rt'des as trainers an 
^eonsliltanls to individual school based per- 
som^^l^P*! ^ 
MiiichMess^ sinvplecategorization ol and 
prediction lor children and more explicit 
ri(?nta!ion to the plannin^and evaluation 
"^"^^ruction Will be encouragedv, 

9. More ^^^^'^^ school atmosphere 

\Vill^be ^fi^^ pn)granis for exceptional^ 
ildren aii-'-mtegratecl. 

Tor(? locdl (.'(hicutiVmul s^^ic(;s /t)r^the 
s(?vc'nj|y (jml pr(;foun(h( ^ liond icapped. It is 
th? cas/^? that n)any ,severely handi- 
(:app<?(l (Children are being returned from iniH i- 
tulions an(;l hospitals J>o the corpmunity for 
(•(Ideation. Th.e i'aVplications of this actilin ar«:' 

V. A fising dr^mapd^for t(?a(vhers jyrept^red to 
deal with severely and profoundly handi.- 
(.a|i^(?d student^. • ' 

2. New demands ior paraprof(!Ssionals'^who 
can s(M've in supportive rofes in ser.vice to 
th(! sf^verely handicapped. 
:j. Increasing' attention to complex problems 
of diagnosis, as in distinguishing problems 
of autism, retardation, and deafness. 
4, Mor(? use oC ncTntraditional personnel (such 
' ^ I)svcHaL«)gists) in instructional r4)les. 
(;i()S(?r coordination of school -and home 
program's through parental consultation. 
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This section (if the chapler rwtempts t(y 
review, briefly, the current slali3s,of support, 
disSyeminatioh. and implementation of ^ 
re&^rch on the education of the han(ii(:apped^ 
anJ^then io identify b(/th areas, of res(sirch 
'needs as well as problem areas rehded to con- 
ducting research on the education of the hand- 
icapped. 

Before discussing the current status ol 
research and research needs, a few comments 
regarding the manner in which th(? term 
"research" is used h^ij^re relevant. Research' 
is the process lof asking questions and the 
seekirtg of ansi^^ers to those tjuestions in an 
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Aj^^ctive. c(mtndled. and repeatable manhel*, 
^irM)bj(M:tiv(? of research is to allow the 
rese^u'cher to identify une(iui^ocal relation-' 
ships'b(;tvveen numipulatiul variablejjii and a 
p(?rforman(:e measure of ijnterest. Research is. 
by its nature, an int(?llectual enterpriSfe. The 
(h?velopm(?nt of useful products based' on the 
outcomes ol res(;arch should not be conslrued 
as research. n(?v(?lopm(?nt uses facts estabr^ 
lished through r(?search as a li^sis for mapul 
factoring usable pro(lu(:tS', Thts distlnctioTii i/s 
made because of the increasing tendency to 
r(?gur(l d(?v(?lopment as research rather than- 
as a by-product of n\s(sirch based knowledge, 
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Current Statyi * * 

Riisenrch fictivity on ihe 0(iuaiTtrtK^()f \hv 
hiinciitfipped^has lim;n viKorirtis for lesaith/in a* 
(lijciicit^ '^/his is'lriKt in s[)itr? of tht? facMhiil* 
public programs for thu handicapptiti havt^ 
i?x is 1.0(1 sinct^ th(?4-urn of th(M^inlurv and huv(» 
- hoen p^^?vah•a^s^n(:^?-4^l^;>w^t^(iU' V^lht''(u?n- 
turv. Whilr^wi? have lertrniMl inan>' tTiin^s 
about luachirtfe thi? handicapptMUdurin^j thf 
pasl .io yijars. we havn aiso l(?arnt?(l hn^ lit tlf> 
we i«:ti>»4ly know. B(?(:ause,res(?ar(:h 'on lh»? 
N 'han(.1ii;a[)[)(?(f>s in i is infancy, ihvrv is no ari^a 
thai jlopji not r)^n'(i nioiT rHsearch. 
"^I.n spit*; ot ihr for rrstMrch in all areas 
(fcf t he hijimii<rrt[)pt»(l ^)ftxs()n's (h?v(d()[)r3i(Mit, not 
all an.?as nM:t?iv(' the a[)pro[)riiil»? level ol at- 
\i^inn. Research needs and priorities vary 
♦iroin year to year more on"^he basis of (:()ni[)lex 
so(:io[)olit lt:al fa(:t'^)rs than on any knowledge 
base. Thrsjfar:! U?ads to .1 f(^;^is on |)oliti(:ally 
relevant' ratfier than *H(;i(;ntifi(:ally relevant 
^ — topics lor s.tudy. * 

A rer(?n4 study (KukaHk. Brewer. Dough- • 
arty. Fleis^;hauer, & Genensky, 1973) esti- 
mated that state and federal >jovernments 

/spend $4.7^" billion annually for S(;rvi(:es to' 
the handicapped. Of this sum only $120 mil- 
lion is spent on r(;search./['his means thaU)nly 
2% of the annual expt?ndilures on beharf of 
hanriicapped persojis is sptmt to obtain 
knowledge on the provision of the services 
^purchased. The majt)rity of funds spent on 
research relatetl to the handicapptrd are those 
from the National Institutes of Health. 
Research on the education of the,,handi- 
capped is estirriated at $ 10.79 million annu- 
ally (Glickman: 1975). which is less thaij,9%of 
all theiresearch funds expendeci on the handl- 
capp/l. 

ThlL^feureau of Kducation lor the Handi- 
r:a[)pe(rS;mpports alnjost*ail- educational 
research on the handicappt?d. During the 1975 
fisciii ,ye;iOhat support was divided as fol- 
lows: appr(Aimatt;lyr47'^. was directed to non- 
categorical \rest?arch! 25% was spent in the 
area of mental relar^atfon. H"/c. each was used 
for the visually artfij. Clearing hantjLapjietl, 
with thf; remaining \2% spread acr()ss the 
crippled and health impaired, emotionally 
disturbed, and speech handi(;ap[)ed; The 
Bureau's priority i^as for the distribution of 
funds were a^ollows; full school services 
(48%); child advcycacy. career education, an'd 
personnel development (13% each): severely 
handicapped (7%); early childhood education 
(5%); and combi^i^jjj^tject"ives (1%). While it ^ 
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tlifficult to|(hftermine pre^asely .man^Bjjffa^ 
rtisearrir Junds ^.^ve^rt? supp^jrtihg ^ev( 
opment rather than research activities. • ^ 

ArUfiddil^onal (characteristic of the current 
sjalus ol r(?seai'(:h on the tjducatioftsOf handi- 
capped jndi\*iduiils d(?serves i]|^ntion. N-o 
ilhiaiU'd (^replication of lh(? r(v; <L;ar(:h ji e(?ds rn 
ttu? ai'(M ol \hv. han(ii(:app(Hl p(^rson is cur- 
refltly available?. TI\J-r<- ^'t't* ivlso no coordi- 
luited researcji [)lans design(?d to m(M?t th(? 
edui^tTnal ri(;(ul^ of han(licap|H*d [xTSons. 
riuvrlosest approxiiUj^^t iou of a sffibMuenl of 
research ntMuis-is pr()vid(!il by a r^MKmt publi- 
(;ati(ui by Gallagher ( 197.5). 

QesearcWNaeds ^' . 




/fi(er(/is(:i/)/iiuiry r(?s(?ar(:li Ajsulfs. A major 
n(MMl is the int(?rpre tilt ion and dis.s(?mlnnation 
(d the r(?s(^ar(;h results' {r()u\ the di.'Sifiliftes of 
medi(*in(?, biology, and geni?tics. 'There have 
been marked advances in th(? itl(?nlification of 
cause of handicapj^ingi conditions. This.^^^^a 
imis(l^|leTirad(? accessible to teachers, commu- 
Bity ag(m(^ies. and the public at large. 

Sy-s^<'ni.«i for (;v^ilu(i(ion. The pr(u:ess. of eval- 
uating th(j cognitiv(;. motor. s(df h(dp,^nd per- 
"soha'l and social skills of handicapped indi- ^ 
viduals has twd objectiV(;s: classification and*\ 
program (l(?v(dopmenl. A wide range of tools 
has b(;en (l(?v(doped for classification. Unfor- 
tunat*?ly. many of these tools do not lend them-- 
s(dves/(o (idiicalional programing. Further^ 
mor(;. as aal(?d by Hobbs (1975). these tools 
do not rt?sull in i:ross categorical. systems for 
classifying handicapped individuals. Hobbs 
t'niintt^d to the critical ne(;d for the devel-' 
■opment of a comprehensiv(;. cross calegorioal' 
syst(?m for^-diagnosing ancj^dassifying. The 
int(mt of th(? system would be to provide pro-* 
gram planners with educationally relevant 
information aljout (?ach student. Given this 
intent, it should be possible to develop a sys- 
t(?m tlTal would be useful for classification 
purpos(?s and thi^t would also provjd^ precise, 
^educational plarts for each handicapmj 
son (dassified. 

/.(jorning (:harcjct(jrislics nnd !^raU;^es. Edu- 
cational programs for handicapped children, 
youth, and adults assume that the instructor 
has a gen(?ral understanding of the learnin'g f 
pro(;ess(?s of the persons with whofn he or she ! 
is working. Practitioners. hJwever.^ fre- j 
qu(mlly express dissalisfaclioii^ with their, 
level of und(?rslanding fegarding^heir stfi; I', 
dents' learning skills. This fact is nyt surpris- | 
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ing given the lack of empirically abased de- 
scriptions of the learning perfor^nances. In 
Gallaghej^M'iOWt reofent review of ^•K^ldde- 
velopmf<?n t ^ research aprf^e^ception^ chil- 
^ drerr?^esearch needs wilhii/eacl^catej^ory of ^ 
e)^ceptionality were ickntffied. Ilu^ 
Xjuently ideiffni^^research np,«d^;ks to 5dt?n-. , 
itify afid junderstaoy the basic learning pro-' 
»c;essesMind sicategie* . whicb, tht? 
handicapped prd/cess ijnformati&n. ' . , 

Longitudrna>ft^ear(;h. The GiJllasher r«^j^^v 
identifii^d longi^udinal.research as an ^iripor- 
tantnaefd. Sut;h research should focus otn; 

l:T!;ie cognitive. -personal* and social devel- 
<j»^opment of handicapped persons; particu- 
"^l^ilrly as this irfiluences t^^evdopment (»^f 
rlfr mp^ lance. * 
""'he relationship between family variable^ 
the personal and socIhI adjustmi^itt of 
7ltadi(i;apped. ' 

rela\ionship between developiiienta^ 
chara^te^^tif;s^l^bilitaticW?ogr 
the adult statilis of handicap|ped individu- 
als; A flesperale need for information 
regarding th^e long teffn nature and quality 
of life of adult haridic^ped person*^ exists. 



. In additjfln t\nhe*se general topi(:nl artsis of 
researrk neut^there are research problems ii^' 
need oC^solutiOn. ffrst, thertf needs to he a bet- > 
ter balance in resource distribution. The 



imbalance between biomedical' and 
tionaj r<?sean:h funding should be\/frn 
Support for basic anfi applied resp/rfrch should 
be equalized, and there should Jb^e i 
ance of support betweeij^cat^pries of handi- 
(if^p ilnd priority areas. ,^ • 

^ A Second need is fi)^ better research diss<»m- 
inalion. The only c(m>tii:ehensive system for 
riiss'enimating the results of rese^arch and.de- 
veloprntml efif«(»4i^_ls |h^.&Rl(^ ^Document 
Repr(idu(:li(m* Service. . ?hWUi"nal nfe^ha- ' 
nisms othertyman j(»Airnal publications ar}* 
needed for ih?*, rapij] iW^\ widespread distri- 
l)Utian of the resu^>,f sifir^irftTiaijt ri^^search. 

Finally. ib/T'* need for better research 
l/rtiinin/g /w boi;y^f)ractiorrt^rs and research- 
ers. Practitfone2i^eed to be ti>ained in how to 
interpret ihe V<;?iltts of research, apply the ; 
results of Research to their program,, and, use 
research techniques to make datS based deci-^ 
sij^s rf^garding^heir. day tq-day activities. 
Researchers aeed to be better trailed in i(jen- J 
tilyinft researchable questions,"^signi<^ 
experimentally valid research, and present 
injf the results of their research in under- 
standable languamiand usable formats. Prac- 
tMioners cafi alsobe trained to work with 
res(?arch'ers in identifying r^s^earch questions 
of a programmatic nature an'ti implementing 
projects .that could have impact on practice.' 
Funding sources also need to be able to make 
comnaitment^ to diverse types of research 
programs. 
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Public Information and Education 



The Growth of PubMc Awareness 

As Ih^* re4";ords from our early i)eginnings 
show! educalionail programs for the handi- 
capped prior to 1900 were conducted in'resi* 
dential settings. The new century brought 
public- awareness in general and parent pres^* 
sutes/i^ecificcdly. By the 1920\s. Iwo-.lhWs tif 
the large cities had special classes; 
▼While comrnunitieis continued t(^ v^;lai)lish 
prograrns. the r/,ali growth^ of special educa- 
tion came at thfj close of World. War 11. A 
numfj^er* pf yVung men who had Veft honie^ 
physically fit alid respected in their home 
c;omrt\u?iit4es iVwrned as blind and phvYcally 
^handicapped veW»ns. Heaving establiilt^Hi a 
placevin society prior to l*he Onset of- their 
• handicap, they were able to reestablish them-> 
selves^in the communiH^-i«ld aid in bringing 
about a change in attitude j^arding handi- 
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c.*apped persons. In addition to wounded vet- 
erai^s. the increasing public awareness of the 
results of automobile and home accidents 
l^eif^^i a sensitivity to the special needs of 
^ llers(mVlisable<i later in life. , 

This ^w awareness created a moral; 
• respbnsiMily for providing oppgrluriilies for 
handir:iippe:'d children to receive a public 
schonl educaUtJn. As more classes for the 
blind, deof. and physicafly handicapped were 
. .^st4d)lisHed. parents of retarded children 
joinml to foryi a parents*, lobby to provide 
greater availability o^eHucational pi'ograms 
for the m<'ntiUiy retarded. Although a number 
of states have now mandated special educa- 
tion i:lasses for ail handicapped^hildren, and 
although Pi^blic Law 94-142 mandates educa- 
tional awareness campaigns in each slate, 
much yet remains to be done. 

Hariv intervention and the current 
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' emphases on placement (if Ti^H^cj ^-.ap pect stu 
deiris in Jihe least restrictive environment and 
«i\faniily invalvenient in tlie edug?i|ional pro- 
ces*s-imake aware n^Jss and lirlTormatirtn 
.succeissful progratmhj^ ij»Lft<^ 
cess ofidentifyfng and enrol Ri)>^4i4Wl}i(:app7»d 
chiJdr0;n in spe(:ial educcUjo'h p«r.ograms is rion 
t indent on the awalpenH^'and attHu(i(»s^)f par-^ 
.ents of these handicapped chilciren. Also, 
potential employers ne^d to ho educyted 
about how haifidicjapped pin)plii can he plagtul 
c into mleaningfui timplovnnAP(:ircunist;mi;es, 
f^.' .given W'lective job pfacmenj s.tri|f!j^ies. 

HandicKmped ptmple" have rep'itedlj 
^ repoyed'mie4-^ht» disability itsel?'' dot^s w\. 
(Create as inuch of a handicap as do The nega- 
tive attitudes other people have toward it.. 
Usually the attftud(*s ca» be ^j-aced to l^ack of 
information, misunderstandinii, or apprehen; 
sioTi concerning -how to fhiJfl with hancii- 

\ 



slory^ with rosy 



, capped pxropU?, 



Educa'Won for Prevention ^ ^ 

Continued efforts nTed lo'be itwiide to inforiv 
tbc publi c at l^ pge that many nandicapning 
conditio n's^o cc urSat? fore birth and can be (\e- 



vonted. AUo, not jfi1)|hftndicapped«ifiersi)ns are 
horn handicappe(K but njany become stXis a 
result of accidents. tOxic substances, 'and dis- 
■ eases. Many of the^se conditions civfT be 
^avoided through inoculations and simple 
.-jJafety precautions! Constant atti»ntion must 
be paid by indu.stry to the dc*v(dupnient of safe 
products and safe*w(U"king conditions for all 
huW Kms. The efforts of lhp National S?ifety 
(itiuncil should tie made readily available. 




Present Medta Efforts 

LocaP radio and lel,f vision stations and. 
newspapers prbvidfi ah ev^cellent opportuni- 
ty to tell the special education slj)ry. ()n(.' 
notes the cbnHnuai growth of the* niedi^ ;i 
attention to handicapped ghildren^and adults. 
In the past, handicapped children have not 
often be'eiTpictured in books or seen on televi- 
sion. Recently, however. Sesame Street. Mi.s- 
terdgers Neighborhood, and CQpia\T\ Kanj^a- 
roo have included children with handicaps. 
' Although the media appears most receptive 
to its role in public inforrnation and educa- 
tion, those concerned with the education story' 
musl|Kecognize some present limitations and 
taky rneasures to overcome them. Daily pa- 
peife are ppim^rily interested in news. If the 
news can report a^unique new program, a 



fumliog soUlTTe, a n(?w screeilmg, device, or 
items with budge^tar;^ iifii3;ljcalionii.jthey may 
be iTiduded.^The Sunday featurt^mj /)cca- 
^'si^ally be devoted to inf-orni^^i^ alfouff. the 
Titapped. but suV:h f(?atures often will 
present* human infert^st 
£r.tonj»s and happy endings, 
"et^kiy pa[)ers^vill use items e\:tjntualiy if 
„c<J[)y is "provided. Most newspapers ifTj not 
Miave sufficient 'staff lo generate , this kind of 
Ytopy. At the.presejit time it hai been found 
, *^hat HtH^dl newspapei .chains are frequentl-y 
^ C^ducatiwrN^Hy Driented an(f thal'Iocal w;eekly 

■ pap(M s are good ii\foi-hiat ion disseminators. It 

■ ^vduI>(i• appear ihat^the most sliccessful pro- 
grams for awarvi^ss and underst*ndiTig ofi 

-. - educational programs are thuse, being con- 
\ /ducted oh the local level lu^ unfo|j^,tmatelyT^ 
a fragiu(?nted way.. • 



ncrfaslng/tfr^e Efforts* ; ^ 

sstnl (?duca I ion a)/., programing for the 
cappeil c:an no longlir be perceived as a 
on tinned class established to provide for 
hijdren who hiivt? been unable to.cope 
in regular classes and who will rerhain depen- 
dent after they have finished school. Availa- • 
bility of early identification, diagnosis, spe- 
cial ii^vcf 'Programing and services, career 
'tiwareness, arjd poslsecondary training are all 
equally irhportant components. Parents need 
t(» recognize ^prablems and know where to 
see^k help.^Servtce agencies' both public and 
private,, must be i^ware of, each other's exist- 
ent:*? and kn{)W h*»w to coordinate services. 
The medirral profession must be aware of and 
understand 4he, p,hilosophy 'of special educa- 
tion programing, as rausl ^^gular classroom 
teachers iiTid schpol administi^ators,, who will 
be invcilv.prd in placing fhe handicapped in in- 
tegrateti environments. Ti^e general t.ax pay- 
ing public must know a^bout differential costs 
for ledfcicating handicapped persons, an/ the 
nece.^sjty to s^upport programs specialized 
educalion. 1fh^^ must realize that such costs 
are, investments— human investrments that^ 
proRl s/ocieh 

Ji h ill sT>ee.n suggested That generally the use 
of miedia h;is been mtire concerned w^ith pub- 
licity than. public<Pelations. One brief radio or 
tdlevj^cjn spot fails to tell fhe total message. 
Educating the media must become a responsi- 
bility of educators, handicapped persons, and 
parents, alike. ^The National ^Advertising: 
Councihhas supported the President's physi- 
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cal fitness program'and health related pro-, 
jy^nis in a comprehensive, organized way. 
which iHis ta>jPnake an impact.' If "ujeful 
informal fon^d. ft liaaifj^ 

^ ■ . * Summary 



^Although the d^ofcratic premise tjiat educa^ 
"lidai^ tfie right of 111 children e^sts^ thrbugh- 
oufibe history of Ari^ican education handi-t 
capped iadividua^s have faced a policy ^f 
ex»lusjon. rather than ii\clusiOn._ It iSrCsti- 
ma'ted that in the United Stales there are 7 
million (plus 1 million presch^ool age) haad?- 
'capped children. 'wKobecause of their handi- 
caps require ftpeoial education programs. 
Only about 4g% are receiving the kind of edu- 
cational pro|tara necessary to a^ieve their 
maximum capacity. ^ 

Thi9 chapter'addre'^^sed'ttie topic areas of 
(a) legal right lo ^ducatiort. (b) fitiance. (c) tie- 
livery^sy^tems. (d) ^rly childhood education, 
(e) proMems of the severely handich»pped. (f) 
career education, (g) con4inuing^ education, 
(h) personnel requirements, (i) researKh. and 
(j) public information and education. 
Throughaut the chaptef the involvement of 
parentsand family wasdiscussed.Thepoten- 
tial impact of the Educii+tpn for. All Handic 
capped Children Act. Ptiblic Law 94-142, Wiife 
also noted in tbre^arioik-Uj^jlc ^reas. Clearly, 
the implementation of the right to education 
mandate, and the monitoring of the actions of 
the schools, are primary issues hefgre the con- 
sumer and professional, communities. Key 
concepts discussed in the chapter include the 
following; - 



the handicapped arf^^to be presented in a 
seqi*.ntiat. meaningful fashion to appropri- 
ate dudiencRs; *such information must be gen^ . 
^«r^led and disseminated iaa systematic way. 



1. Vigorous a'nd imaginative action^ of con- 
sumers and" professioffals have been the 
force behind the^ow lii^oUy established 
t^ight that handicapped school age chil- 
dren have the same fights as-Jionhandi- 
T.apped. students to a free, public, and 

• equal educational opportunity. In?ple- 
mentation^nd monitoring of the schools 
require the cooperation of parents, advo- 

' cacy groups, and professionals. « 

2. time when education budgets :art^ 
bemg reduced or. corntained. the public 
needs to understand the costs related to a 
total "inclusion" program^of handi- 
capped persons in educanon. llnder- 
standirrg must, turn, bpeed support. [ 

3. A delivery system i^^e programmatic 
way of providing an educational program. 



tion is siressedJ 
(Iren i\M spec* 
nuinber of (:)iihi»i 
or long ter 



"Mainstr(?^inK" is current^approach 
but w()i>m We more meaningful ifdefined 
in rht! terms of the "least restrictive envi- 
ronment." Stich a delivery system focusess 
on a full continuum rans^of placement, 
heavily involves parents in decision 
making, and requip*^ an array of'anc1t> 
J^trys^ir.es. * - i * 

A recentnational movement in the educa- * 
tion of the handic/jj^npd is earl v chil'dho%d 
etlucation. The i^ . 

iiv^rstimulation of (:hil- 
Tograms reduce* the 
vho wi|l need inten- 
will enable 

\mmy who before weVe in special class 
placements, to ei^oll and functions3><s- 
factorily in the regular school cla^slroom. 
Famify parti(;ipation is essential, but. a 
range of supporting and r.Rspite services 
is also needed. Prei}ently ^)5tly^25%j)f l|he 
preschool hanciicappedjj^-r^cei^^ the 
appropriate. spP;pi»tt7ed serviqes they 
neeii. 

The management of severely handi- 
capped persons has just recently become 
an educational rather thttn a custodial 
concern. Public Law 94-142 provides the> 
opportunity . for the country's s,everely 
handicapped to achieve full reafe'^tion of 
their right to an education— a right tradi- 
tionally denied rather than granted. 
Essential elements to a total program 
include; starting intervention at birth; 
intensively involving various disciplines, 
in addifion to the teacher, in the class- 
room program; planning if necessary for 
' lifel(*ig attention; establishing programs 
to train educators for new. needed skills; 
and providing support and training to 
parents from the moment the severely 
handicapped child i^ identified. An 
underlying factor is the necessity for .a 
basic change in community attitudes— to 
reverse old attitudes and to open the com- 
" manity to'handicapped persons. 
(Career educat^)n must span the entire life 
cycle since ;'cig)eer" and "e<iucation** span 
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preschool throuj^h retirement. The cut-^ 
rent predictions of unemplgyment. under- 
^ employment, poverty level enriployment, 
. total dependence, aTidlnstitutionalization ^ 
for handicapped persons leaving the 
'school systems are mdrt than a concern, 
^ and they maj^^serve as a y^al indictment to 
education aao^ociety unless aborted. 
HandiViipped individuals should be able 
A'o make decisions on th^ir own career - 
choice and education. Agencies other than 
education, such as those of business, 
V labor, and the community, need tfc make 
Xheir contributions t(^a total.career pro- 
gr^ for t-he handicapped, " 
7; A new cdnceptuai^ontext is n(M?clecl in the 
^continuing education fol* the Tiandi- 
^ xapped— a context tfiaFwill replact? tht? . 
current nrienta\()n ^of 'recreation*, huyy- 
work. and hPalthivvith a focus on the indi- 
•c^lduahas^tJeMi^loping person throughout 
the life span. Handicapped persons must 
be viewed as having almost limitless 
growth possibilities which could be real- 
ize'd within an effective ^;ontinuin^ (educa- 
tion program. Delivery systtMns have not 
yetrbeen created that overcome pr^ftlems 
of transportation and limited physical, 
intellectual. ^ emotional, and learning 
capacities. A variety of continuing educa- 
tion arrangements, such as adult "col- 
b?ges," lift? span education centers, and 
*^ adult hbme instruction programs, should 
t)e tried. 

8. The need for adequate numbers of trained 
personnel continues. Special educat ion 
services have always been maldistrib- 
uted, but now with the court mandate to 

* serve all children the situation becomes 
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more critical. .Soluti(*)ns may be in the 
mapping of broad gi>ographical region^ 
and allocStin^ correspoYiding training 
functions to certain hTgher institutions of 
edOcation anc|^)r sh'H^jng ,some college 
training fuwis ttfloKal^schools and agen- 
cies,, permitting them^ to purchase train- 

^ing. rhe»latler assumes that they would 
recruit and train personnej who would bev^ 
firndy committed to return with .t'heif",^ ■ 
skills to the spojisoring ^mm-ufiilifes.* 
It is |)()ssible to identify an almost, lim- 

' itless nun"jber of research needs in t^e , 
area oi the education of t|ie handicapped. 
Res(?arch related to (a) better evalu- 
iition (dassifiratiorb^li^TsTTrms, (b) undf r- 
standing the learning strategies of the 
handicapped, and (c) lofig terjfij,'1ongitudi- 

- nal studies were id(?ntiffed as three signify 

.icant areas of research need. Three logis-^ 
tic sup[)ort related ^ijrdb^ms were a^sb * 
id(!ntiiie(t and discbsVed: better balance 
if? resource distribution, l^etter research 
dissemination, and better research train- 
ing lor both pracitioners ahd researchers. 
New programs in cady intervention, 

' plat:ement of handicappetl students in the 
least restrictive environment, programs 
lor the severely ;m(i prolounllly handi- 
cap|)ed, and family involvehient in the 
('(hicational process make awareness and 
iufd^mation about successful programing 
imperaljve. 



A total partnership of federal, state, and 
lociil education agencies, along with the ton- 
sujper and professional communily, can 
reverse the inadequacies of the past And make 
the goal of education for all a reality. 
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As Members of CEC, 
' . We Believe: 



That all children hai^e rights which shall not 
be abrogated, andjhat the rights of equakopportunjjy 
and equal protection under the law are fundamental 

That each child has the right 
to an educalion that provides 
appropriate opportunities for growth. 

That the unique abilities and 
creative talents of gifted c/iiWren 
should be recognized'and, nurtured. 

Ti^^jhi)ice to exceptional children is the bond 
^that\old$ us. together as a professional organizafion, 
and thht we shquld capitalize dn 
significant historical experience,, 
but not permit it to inhibit our quest for ^ 
• improvements* in methods, techniques, 
and delivery systems. 



Adopted by the CEC Board of Governors, April A 1^76 



